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CHAPTER  XV. 

*  * 

EXAMINATION  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  THEBES. 

The  instability  of  all  human  grandeur  ha^  bden  the 
constant  andfavohte  theme  ofphilosophers  in  every 
age;  and  every  moment  of  man^s  existence  furnishes 
proof  of  the  lesson  which  the  Sages  inculcate.  The 
appeal  may  issue  from  a  mouldering  wall,  a  crazy 
bench,  or  a  tottering  thrcme;  but  it  comes  with 
irresistible  force  upon  the  heart,  amid  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  and  mighty  capital.  Thebes  is  cele- 
brated, in  the  language  of  Homer,  as  the  city  with 
100  gates^  IJirough  each  of  which  @00  men  on 
horses  and  in  chariots  issued  to  the  field.  It  was 
140.  furlongs  in  circumference,  adorned  with*  mag- 
nificent temples,  pubH^  bmldihgs,  and  private 
houses  of  four  and  five -stories  hrgL  It  ii^s  tfaei 
licbe^t  and  most  bfeautiful  city,  not  only  in  Egypt, 
but  in  all  the  ^  world.  Let  us  see  how  time  has 
respected  this  boasted  labour  of  man. 
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Next  morning,  the  14th  of  January,  we  pro- 
ceeded, in  company  with  Mr.  Salt,  to  view  the 
antiquities  which  the  diligent  and  faithful  Greek 
had  collected  for  the  noble  traveller^  during  his 
absence  in  Nubia,  and  with  whose  industry  and 
success  there  was  every  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  articles  which  he 
had  discovered,  was  an  ancient  door  made  of  what 
appeared  to  be  common  deal.  It  was  nearly  eight 
feet  high,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  broad,  and 
the  boards  were  fastened  on  with  pins.  There  were 
nails  in  it;  but  they  appeared  to  be  of  a  more  modem 
^te  than  the  door  itself  and  not  to  have  been 
Miy  way  eoonected  with  its  origmal  coostraction^ 
A  round  projecting  peg  of  the  wood  on  one 
md^i  ^  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  door,  served  as 
e  tenon,  which  being  received  into  a  mortise  above 
ao4  belx>w,  fornied  the  hinges  on  which  the  door 
readily  turned  backward  and  forward.  A  few 
hieroglyphics  with. a  figure  of  Osiris  were  carved 
on  the  outside  of  it.  He  is  represented  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  his  hands  crossed  over  his  breast, 
holding  the  crook  and  scourge.  So  that  in  Tliebes 
Osiris  apptors  to  have  been  the  guardian  god  of 
the  door^  as  Saiot  Jminarins  is  of  the  wine  casks 
at  Naples^  in  the  present  day. 

This  siicient  relicr  was  found  near  one  of  the 
tombs  that  hwe  been  cut  ii|  the  southern  aspect  of 
the  mountain  above  the  village  of  Gomou,  a  little 
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to  the  west  of  the  road  that  leads  into  the  valley 
of  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  It  is  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation.  The  noble  Earl  made  a 
present  oi  it  to  Mr.  Salt,  and  it  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  remaining  products  of  the 
labours  of  the  Greek  consisted  of  stone  jars  with 
moveable  tops,  representing  a  wolfs,  a  dog's,  or 
a  hawk's  head,  with  a  number  of  scarabei,  small 
statues,  and  stones  covered  with  deities,  ofiferings, 
priests,  and  hierogl3rphics ;  all  of  which  were 
aufficiently  curious  and  interesting. 

After  this  examination  we  proceeded  up  the 
valley  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  where  Mr.  Salt 
and  Mr.  Beechy  had  taken  up  their  abode,  and 
had  assiduously  employed  themselves,  during  our 
Nubian  excursion,  in  taking  drawings  of  the  finest 
groups  and  figures  in  the  newly  discovered  tomb. 
We  were  favoured  with  a  sight  of  their  labours^ 
immediately  on  our  arrival,  and  had  reason  to 
admire  the  accuracy  of  the  representations,  and  the 
warmth  and  force  of  colouring,  with  which  they 
had  imitated,  but  not  surpassed,  the  original. 

We  next  proceeded  to  ccxnpare  the  labours  <€ 
the  French  Savans,  in  the  large  French  work,  with 
what  they  professed  to  represent.  We  began  with 
that  which  is  called  the  HarpTomb,  on  account  of 
its  catAzining  the  representation  of  that  musical 
instrument,  which  occurs  twice  in  one  of  the 
chambers,    and  which  was  first  c(^ied  by  the 

B  3 
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celebrated  Bruce,  and  his  secretary ;  and  the  re- 
presentation which  they  have  given  both  of  the 
instruments,  and  the  group  of  dilettanti,  will .  cer- 
tainly not  jdeld  in  respect  of  accuracy  to  that  of 
their  wise  successors.  The  priest  who  plays  on  the 
harp,  on  the  left  hand  side,  is  dressed  in  a  long 
white  robe  shot  with  small  red  stripes :  his  head 
is  shaved  and  his  feet  bare,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  priests.  The  Savans  have 
attired  him  in  a  fine  flowing  black  mantle.  If  they 
meant  to  make  any  changes  for  decency's  or  com- 
fort's sake»  they  ought  to  have  bestowed,  on  him 
a  night  cap»  and  a  pair  of  sandals  or  shoes.  The 
gentleman,  too,  who  is  seated  on  a  chair  at  a  small 
distance  listening  to  the  music,  and  who  in  the 
original  is  habited  in  a  short  loose  robe,  falling  a 
little  way  down  the  thighs,  with  anklets  and  brace- 
lets, the  rest  of  the  thighs,  arms  and  legs  being 
bare,  him  they  have  dressed  in  a  pair  of  nice  blue 
pantaloons  a  la  fran<;ois,  and  a  strait  waistcoat  of 
the  same  colour,  and  his  head-dress  which  reaches 
up  to  the  ceiUng,  they  have  curtailed  into  a  short 
snug  bonnet,  like  a  cap  of  liberty.  Thus  giving 
the  whole  group,  a  sort  of  general  resemblance, 
but  as  unlike  in  the  detail  as  possible.  The  work 
of  the  Savans  is  equally  incorrect  in  other  parts 
of  the  colouring  and  drawing,  as  in  that  of  thjs 
mantle  and  the  head-dress;  making  that  blue 
which  should  be  red,  or  black  which  should  be 


white,  yellow  which  should  be  green,  short  which 
should  be  long,  &c.  Thus  looking  at  any  thing 
but  the  object  before  them,  and  representing  any 
thing  but  the  truth.  After  so  many  misrepresen- 
tations in  the  works  of  the  wisemen,  it  will  be  no 
great  difficulty  to  decide  whose  names  should 
precede  the  verb  in  the  very  courtly  inscription  of 
Bruce  est  un  Menteur  j  and  if  we  might  not,  with 
some  degree  of  propriety,  address  the  wisemen  in 
the  words  of  the  Koman  bard,  mutato  nomine, 
dete  febula  narratur.  Wisemen  axe  generally 
considered  as  a  singular  and  collective  body,  so 
that  there  is  no  occasion  to  put  the  words  in  the 
plural  number.  I  shall  not  pursue  the  ungracious 
task  of  detailing  their  blunders  in  the  other  parts 
of  this  chamber  j  but  I  beg  leave  to  mention  that 
Mr.  Salt  has  made  a  correct  drawing  of  it,  exactly 
as  it  is,  without  supplying  any  of  the  ravages  that 
time  has  made  in  the  original  work,  and  without 
omitting  BX\y  of  the  names  or  inscriptions  that 
different  visitors  have  left  upon  the  walls.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  drawing  will  one  day 
see  the  light,  and  then  the  difference  between 
truth  and  the  performances  of  the  wisemen,  in  a 
work  that  costs  only  600  guineas,  will  be  visible  to 
all  the  world. 

But  this  chamber  is  not  the  only  one  in  which 
these  wisemen  have  attempted  to  paint  and  comr 
pose  for  the  ancient  Egyptians.     In  a  small  room 
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on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  tomb,  there  is 
represented  in  one  place  a  number  of  chairs  with 
people  sitting  on  them.  The  chairs  in  the  tomb 
are  so  elegantly  shaped  that  they  might  challenge 
t  comparison  with  any  pattern  of  modem  times. 
The  same  wisemen  have  given  drawings  of  them, 
but  both  the  drawing  and  colouring  are  so  difierent 
from  the  truth,  blue,  black,  or  green  occup3ring 
the  place  of  red,  white,  or  yellow,  that  on  bring- 
ing the  drawing  und  the  oiiginal  together,  the 
difficulty  is  not  to  find  out  wherein  they  differ,  but 
wherein  they  agree,  and  to  conceive  how  any  men, 
letting  alone  wisemen,  wishing  to  exhibit  a  true 
representation  of  ancient  art,  could  possibly  ofler 
to  the  world  such  a  thing  as  they  have  done  in  the 
6C0  guinea  work.  The  carelessness  or  want  of 
fidelity  to  their  originals,  shewn  by  the  wisemen, 
is  equally  glaring  in  other  tombs,  which  we  had 
occasion  to  examine,  as  in  that  in  which  I  have 
specified  it ;  a  circumstance  which  I  believe  the 
count  Forbin  can  testify,  having  seen  the  same 
comparison  that  I  have  now  described.  And  every 
person,  and  every  fiiend  of  art,  must  especially 
regret  that  the  late  French  government  should  have 
so  much  misplaced  its  confidence,  as  to  have  ex- 
pended so  much  money  in  employing  men  who 
would  not,  or  who  could  not  tell  the  truth ;  and  in 
publishing  their  work,  which  no  person  can  trust, 
as  a  guide  in  his  Egyptian  researches ;  being  .unable 


to  tell  when  it  is  faithful  to  the  ori^nal^  itnd  when 
it  is  not  The  world  would  have  been  relieved 
from  this  dilemma  had  the  authors  of  the  different 
drawings  condescended  to  in&nn  us  when  they  ^tr 
faibited  what  was  really  ancient  Egyptian,  and  which 
might  of  course  be  judged  of  as  specimens  of  an*- 
cient  art^  and  when  they  were  treating  us  with  the 
splendid  lucubrations  of  their  own  genius,  which 
would  of  course  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  modem 
criticism.  Truth  is  the  agreement  of  word  and 
deed,  and  though  those  who  set  them  at  variance 
may  call  themselves  wisemen,  posteril^  will  find 
out  anodic  name  by  which  to  detognate  them. 

Hairing  made  a  general  survey  of  the  fields  we 
proceeded,  ^adi  as  his  inclinatioit  led  him,  to  ex- 
amine the  ruins  of  lliebes  in  detaiL  The  noble 
traveUer  who  kept  a  number  of  Arabs  constantly 
at.work^  set  an  example  of  the  most  commendable 
industiy  and  perseverance  to  the  whdie.  The  man 
who  toils  for  bread  could  not  return  more  regularly 
to  the  performance  of  his  stated  task,  than  the  no- 
ble tiravdler  to  direct  and  superintend  the  opera- 
tions of  his  labourers.  The  superb  collection  which 
he  1ms  brought  to  this  county  is  the  best  attestation 
of  his  zeal  and  the  success  which  crowned  his  efforts* 

In  describing  the  ruins  of  Thebes5  I  shall  begin 
lat  the  village  of  Gomou,  because  it  is  nearest  the 
river,  and  the  first  object  which  the  traveUer  en- 
counters in  his  tour  through  the  ruins^  on  the  west 
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side  of  the  Nile,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  ^ 
quarter  of  a  mile.   This  village  stands  in  a  grove  of 
palm-trees,  where  the  cultivated  soil  joins  the  rocky 
flat,  exactly  at  the  spot  where  the  road  turns  off 
to  the  right  to  gq  to  the  tombs  of  the  kings.     It 
consists  of  a  number  of  houses  of  uid>urnt  bricks 
generally  small,  but  some  of  them  much  larger  and 
of  superior  workmanship  to  the  average  of  ruined 
houses  in  this  country.  At  the  time  when  we  visited 
it,  it  was  quite  uninhabited.   The  natives  had  aban- 
doned it,  and  retired  to  the  caves  in  the  adjoining 
rocky  flat;  because  from  the  low  situation,  and  the 
filling  up  of  the  canals,the  village  is  liable  to  be  over<* 
flowed  during  the  time  of  the  inundation.  However, 
when  the  river  subsides,  and  the  ground  becomes 
dry,  they  quit  their  rocky  tenements  and  return  to 
their  mansions  of  day,  which  are  more  conveni*- 
ently  situated  for  water,  grazing  and  agriculture^ 
This  village  is  sometimes  called  Gromou  or  Comer, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  district  on  the  north  side 
or  end  of  the  valley,  and  which  now  contains  se- 
veral separate  small  villages^  of  which  however  this 
appears  once  to  have  been  the  chief,  from  the  cir« 
cumstance  of  its  containing  a  ruined  temple,  which 
none  of  the  others  do,  though  some  of  them  are 
larger  than  it.   Both  in  Egypt  and  Nubia  the  name 
of  the  district  and  the  name  of  the  principal  vil- 
lage are. generally  the  same.     This  village  has,  also 
been  called  Ebek,  and  on  asking  the  name  of  thje 
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rum  from  the  Arab  guide  who  was  a  native  of  the 
place,  he  called  it  Cassr  el  Gomou.  .  The  ruined 
temple  here  has. been  very  little  mentioned  by  tra- 
vellers, though  but  for  it,  I  don't  think  even  the 
village  would  be  named.    It  is  small  indeed,  when 
compared^  with  the  Memnonium  and  Medmat  Ha* 
bou ;  yet  it  is  muph  longer  than  those  of  Northern 
Dair,  Dair  el  Medinat,  and.  Southern /Dair,  which 
are  seldom  omitted.  It  is  so  much  dilapidated  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  out  what  has  been  the  extent 
of  it     The  principal  entry  appears  to  have  been 
from  the  south,  where  there  is  a  row  <rf  eight  co- 
lumns  running  along  the  front  of  the  wall.    TTie 
height  is  about  five  diaineters,  and  both  shafts  and 
capitals  are  reeded.     Over  the  door  is  the  usual 
ornament  of  the  globe  with  serpent  and  wings* 
From.the  passage  we  entered  into  a  chamber,  from 
each  side  of  which  passages  go  ofi^into  other  cham* 
hers,  or  courts.  ,  Some  of  the  chambers  are  small, 
and  so  much  filled  up  with  rubbish,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  enter  them.  They  are  also  distributed 
in  a  difierent  manner  from  what  chambers  usually 
are  in  the  interior  of  the  temples,  hence  this  build* 
ing  has  by  some  travellers  been  called  a  palace ; 
but  the  size  of  the  apartments,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  equally  inconvenient  for  that ;  besides,  it  is  or- 
namented with  sculpture  and  hierogl3q)hics  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  temples  ;  and  from  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  ram's  bead  upon  the  wall 
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both  among  the  sculpture,  and  hiero^yphica,  it 
would  appear  that  Jupiter  Ammon  was  the  princi* 
pal  object  of  worship  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  great 
temples.  JEknblems  frequent  on  other  temples  are 
also  met  with,  as  sphinxes  with  the  globe  over  \  their 
heads^  Osiris  with  a  scourge  and  crook  in  the  one 
haxu},  and  a  hatchet  in  the  other*  The  figures  are 
remarkabl5r  well  cut,  but  it  is  difficult  to  preserve 
any  thing  like  a  continued  story  in  the  sculpture,  on 
account  df  the  wall  being  so  much  dilapidated ;  be- 
sides there  being  no  remains  of  stone  houses  in  any 
of  the  towns^  which  have  been  great,  and  celebrated, 
and  seats  of  trade  and  qpulence,  and  even  of  roy-* 
alty  itself,  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  presuming 
too  much  to  infer  that  stone  houses  were  very  spar« 
ingly  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians*  The  external 
air  in  this  country  is  so  uniformly  delightful^  that 
any  thing  which  interrupts  its  free  circulation  is  felt 
as  disagreeable,  and  a  fine  house  instead  of  being 
a.  luxury  would  really  be  an  inconvenience*  Truly 
to  enjoy  the  climate  of  Upper  Egypt,  a  person 
dhould  sit  in  the  shady  side  of  his  tent,  or  in  the 
door  of  bis  rocky  cave^  where  he  inhales  the  breath 
of  heaven  as  it  passes  by  uncontaminated,  or  if 
mixtwith  foreign  ingredients,  it  is  the  odour  of 

flOWOTS* 

Proceeding  west  from  the  temple  of  Gornou 
along  the  edge  of  the  rocky  flat,  for  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  where  it  turns  in  a  southerly 


jdirectioiiy  we  came  to  a  broad  avenue  that  has  been 
formed  along  its  surface  for  nearly  an  equal  di- 
stance, straight  up  to  the  precipitous  front  of  the 
rock*  This  beautiful  avenue  is  exactly  opposite  to 
the  grand  propylon  of  the  great  temple  at  Camac, 
and  has  been  lined  with  a  row  of  sphinxes  made 
of  quartzy  sand-Btone  highly  ciystalized,  and,  to 
judge  from  the  remainingfragments,they  have  been 
of  the  finest  workmanship*  Here  we  also  find  many 
fragments  of  gigantic  statues  that  have  been  the 
produce  of  the  same  quarry.  Advancing  along  this 
avenue,  over  the  rocky  flat  which  is  every  where 
strewed  with  the  mouldering  remains  of  brick  huts, 
jand  immense  high  ruins  like  caravansaries  of  the 
same  material,  which  the  natives  call  Christian 
Convents,  we  came  in  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  precipitous  front  of  the  rock,  where  are 
the  remains  both  of  an  ancient  temple,  and  a  mo- 
dern  building*  It  must  have  formed  a  splendid 
termination  to  the  avenue  above  mentioned,  and  is 
exactly  opposite  to  the  temple  of  Carnac  and  is 
called  Northern  Pair.  The  high  mound  of  rubbish, 
the  masses  of  stone,  and  polished  granite,  that  lie 
scattered  about  indicate  the  extent  and  splendor  of 
the  building  :  as  the  few  shattered  portions  of  the 
walls  that  still  remain  testify  the  barbarian  violence 
with  which  it  has  been  overturned.  Several  cham- 
bers still  remain  ;  butt  they  are  small,  filled  up  with 
stones,  and  close  in  upon  the  perpendicular  front 
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of  the  rock;  in  which  there  is  a  doorway  cased 
with  polished  granite,  leading  into  several  excavated 
chambers,  which,  without  a  great  deal  of  labor  to 
clear  away  the  obstructing  rubbish,  it  is  impossible 
to  examine  or  describe.  Several  of  the  chambers  on 
the  outside  of  the  rock  have  also  the  posts  and 
lentUs  of  the  doors  of  polished  granite.  There  is 
one  beautiful  upright  table  of  the  same  material 
about  twelve  feet  high,  and  five  feet  broad,  covered 
with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics,  and  a  superb  gra- 
nitq  gateway,  wrought  in  the  same  manner,  on 
which  the  hawk  frequently  occurs  among  the  sculp- 
ture, but  there  is  no  human  figure*  Attached  to  the 
ruin  on  the  south  side  there  is  a  large  stone  Vault 
in  the  form  of  an  arch  without  being  constructed 
on  the  principal  of  it.  The  stones  on  the  outside 
of  the  wall  are  built  in  line  ;  but  each  successive 
course  projects  further  into  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing than  the  one  below  it,  and  the  corners  of  the 
stones  are  rounded  away  so  as  to  give  it  the  vaulted 
form.  The  stones  in  the  uppermost  course  on  each 
side  are  shorter,  on  which  account  they  are  not  on  a 
perpendicular  line  with  those  on  the  outside.  They 
are  applied  to  each  other  by  broad  surfaces  with  a 
small  quantity  of  cement  between  them,  and  are 
rounded  and  smoothed  on  the  inside  like  the  others. 
This  is  not  constructed  on  the  principal  of  the 
arch ;  but  if  any  accident  were  to  make  the  two 
uppermost  stones  fall  in  so  as  to  support  themselves 
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by  lateral  pressure,  it  gives  both  the  key-stone, 
and  principle  of  the  arch.  I  do  not  consider  this 
vault  as  coeval  with  the  ancient  ruins  among  which 
it  exists  ;  but  with  that  part  of  the  building  which 
was  constructed  by  more  modern  architects,  pro- 
bably the  Christians.  The  whole  has  been  covered 
with  unburnt  brick  with  a  \iew  of  keeping  out  the 

heat.  I  observed  the  same  form  of  the  rounded 
arch  without  the  principle  in .  the  temples  of  Gdr- 
genti  in  Sicily.  If  there  be  any  passage  from  the 
plain  of  Thebes  through  the  mountain  into  the 
valley  of  Biban  el  Melook,  and .  communicating 
Vfith  all  the  tombs  in  the  rock,  this,  is  the  place 
from  which  it  probably  entered,  and  this, .  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  proper  place  to  commence  the  exa- 
mination in  search  of  it.  No  place  was  more  likely 
from  which  to  form  a  privatie  passage  to  enter  the 
tombs  of  the  great,  than  a  temple  situated  close 
upon  the  tock  on  the  other  side.  The  passage  from 
the  tomb  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Belzoni,.  has 
been  traced  already,  half  way  through  the  moun- 
tain running  in  this  direction,  and  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  assign  any  reason  why  the  shaft:  of  that 
tomb  should  descend  so  much,  and  by  30  naany 
flights  of  steps,  were  it  not  to  attain  the  low  level 
of  the  plain  on  .the  other  side.  This  ruin  at  nor- 
thern Dair,  has  been  but  little  mentioned  by  tra- 
vellers, but  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
Thebaid. 
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Having  retraced  our  steps  along  the  ancient 
avenue  to  the  hedge  of  the  rocky  flat,  we  turned 
southward,  and  in  a  few  minutes  reached  the 
Memnonium ;  on  our  way  thither  we  passed  many 
ruined  huts,  and  many  immense  piles  of  tmbumt 
brick,  exactly  like  those  large  square  piles  that  ar^ 
erected  for  being  burnt.  Some  very  large  piles  of 
this  description  are  close  to  the  ruin  itself,  and 
being  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
continujed  for  a  considerable  way  in  each  direction, 
present  the  appearance  as  if  they  had  formed  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  village  which  surrounded  the 
temple.  Some  people  are  of  opinion  that  they  did, 
but  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  that  they  were 
only  k^t  there  till  wanted,  for  the  purpose  of 
building. 

The  term  Memnonium  is  used  by  Strabo,  to 
designate  that  part  of  ancient  Thebes  which  lies 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  French  Savans, 
however,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  have  re- 
stricted it  to  the  magnificent  ruin  which  we  are 
gcnng  to  describe. 

This  beautiful  relic  of  antiquity  looks  to  the 
eagt,  and  is  fronted  by  a  stupendous  propylon  of 
which  2S4  feet  in  length  are  still  remaining.  The 
propylon  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  cultivatable 
soil ;  but  the  area  or  space  for  the  dromoa  behind 
it,  is  floored  by  the  solid  rock  on  which  the  rest  of 
the  temple  is  erected.     The  eastern  wall  is  much 


fallen  down,  and  bdth  eudd  of  it  are  greatly  dihu 
pidated }  the  pass^e  in  the  centre  or  doorway  it 
quite  obstructed  with  the  faUiitg  in  of  the  waU»  and 
every  stone  in  the  prqpylon  appears  to  have  been 
shaken  and  loosened  in  its  place,  as  if  from  the 
concussion  of  an  earthquake;  for  no  human  violence 
seems  adequate  to  produce  such  an  effect  in  such 
an  immense  mass  of  buUding  as  that  under  con. 
sideration.  A  stair  enters  from  each  end  by  which 
to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  prc^ylon,  from  which 
passages  go  off  into  a  number  of  chambers,  as  in 
the  temples  of  Philoe,  Edfou,  kc  but  they  are 
so  broken,  and  so  filled  up  as  hardly  to  admit  of 
any  examination*  No  devices  can  be  obtained 
from  the  eastern  wall,  and  very  little  from  t&e  door- 
way, The  sculpture  on  the  west  end  of  the  latter 
merely  presents  the  figure  of  a  hero  with  the  globe, 
and  serpent  over  his  head.  In  his  right  hand  he 
hoUis  the  lotusJieaded  sceptre^  and  th^  sacred  Tan 
in  his  left;  his  standard  is  reared  besdde  him  on  his 
rigbti  and  tibe  bird  of  victory  is  hov^ng  over  it  $ 
here  the  tale  of  the  sculpture  breaks  off,  the  work 
oa  this  sidf  of  the  passage  has  not  been  completed, 
and  the  ravages  of  desolaticm  prevent  us  from 
rieading  the  other  i4de  which  has  fallen  down. 

Our  attrition  is  now  to  be  directed  to  the  west 
aide  of  the  propylon,  which  has  also  suffered  much 
from  the  cruel  outrage^  of  man,  but  which  still 
contains  some  specimens  of  the  art  of  sculpture 
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HOt  unworthy  of  attention.     Round  the  door  is  a 
scene  of  repose,  the  figures  &re  seated,  and  hold 
sceptres  of  Osiris;  and  sacred  Taus  in  their  hands, 
with,  offerings  be£Dre  them.     Passing  on  to  the 
light,  the  eye  is  immediately  roused  from  this 
peaceful  scene  by  the  sight  of  a  hero  of  gigantic 
size,  mounted  in  his  war  chariot.      His   head  is 
crowned  with  the  globe  and  serpents ;  the  sacred 
bird  hovers  above,  of  which  only-  the  wings  remain, 
the  rest    is  .  destroyed.      The  tyings   of  his  cap 
stream  out  behind,   his  quiver  is  adjusted  to  his 
aide,  and  he  stands  in  a  most  determined  attitude, 
his  bow  is  bent,  and  the  shaft  ready  to  fly  from  the 
string.     There  is  no  charioteer,  the  reins  are  tied 
round  his  waist,    and  in  this  terrific  plight  he  is 
]tushing  into  the  midst  of  his  falling  and  flying  foes. 
Xhe  havoc  of  his  arrows  is  seen  in  tiie  heaps  of 
wounded  and  slain,  pieried  through  the  heart,  the 
ttde,  the  hip,  and  every  part  of  the  body.     The 
combatants  on  the  side  of  the  conqueror  are  dressed 
in  short  kkdes  like  the  ancientEgyptians^and  many 
of  them  are  entirely  naked.     Those  on  tiie  side  of 
the  vanquished  are  habited  in  a  long  and  pretty  close 
fitting  robe  down  to  their  ankles.  They  are  armed 
indiscriminately  with  square  shaped  shields  rounded 
at  the  top,  and  carry,  in  their  hands  swords  or  clubs, 
or  an  instrument  res^mblii^g  the  reaping  sickle  in 
present  use,  and  which  they  seem  to  have  employed 
in  the  contest,  as  a  hook  to  bring  their  flying 
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antagonist  within  their  grasp,  when  they  imme- 
.diately  seized  him  by  the  hair  of  the  head^  and 
plunged  th*k  dw»  into  his  breast. 

A  person  who  appears,  conspicuous  as  the  chief 
-of  the  fugitive  party  is  flying  in  his  chariot  from 
before  the  conqueror.  His  greater  distance,  and 
diminished  power,  are  represented  by  his  own  infe- 
rior size,  as  well  as  that  of  his  horses  and  chariot. 
His  shield-bearer  behind  him  is  struck  with  an 
arrow  in  the  back,  and  turns  round  as  if  to  ward 
off  a  second  attack,  or  to  ascertain  the  proximity 
of  his  pursuer.  His  companion  in  the  chariot,,  who 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  act  of  fitting  an  arrow 
to  the  bow,  alarmed  at  the  disaster  of  his  friend, 
looks  round  towards  the  victorious  hero  with  a 
countenance  strongly  expressive  of  rage  and  ap- 
prehension; evincing  a  higher  state  of  the  art 
than  we  find  exhibited  in  any  of  the  tombs,  and 
which  we  could  hardly  conceive  to  have  existed  at 
such  an  early  period  in  the  h^tory  of  the  art  of 
.  sculpture  as  that  in  which  this  is  believed  to  have 
.  been  executed.  There  is  a  fortress  in  the  rear  of 
the  flying  army,  with  a  ladder  applied  to  the  wall, 
on  which  the  assailants  are  mounting  to  take  it  by 
storm.  The  defenders  are  pushing  them  off  the 
ladder,  and,  in  their  faU,  throwing  stones  after 
.  them.  The  compartment  above  this  seems  to  be 
in  possession  of  the  assailants,  whO;  are  aiming  their 
darts  at  those  below  to  make  them  surrender :  some 
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5f  tfierti  Are  tepresetited  hdilging  over  th^i  w^ll, 
IVishing  to  drop  alid  hiake  f  heit  GsiSLpe  i  btit  ptit- 
ceiving  that  they  mui^t  fall  iiito  the  ftlid^t  of  their 
ehemies  at  the  bottom^  they  are  afraid  to  let  go 
their  hold  at  the  top*  The  horror  of  their  sitiia- 
tion  id  AdtniiBbly  depicted.  In  the  highest  tower  a 
iitlthbei^  of  boldiers  are  raising  up  their  hands  in 
joyoiid  acclamation  at  theii:  success*  Beside  them 
is  An  instrument  like  a  catapulta,  containing  a 
ttiiffiber  of  arrows  undischarged*  With  this  our 
View  of  the  combat  is  terminated.  The  wall  is 
covei*ed  over  with  mud,  and  it  is  otherwise  rough, 
utid  projecting  beyond  the  line  as  if  it  had  never 
be^  sculptured.  Indeed,  from  the  efifect  of  violeni^ 
over  the  whdle,  the  individual  expresision  of  the 
combatants  is  greatly  injured.  Below  the  prin- 
cipal hero  alreiEtdy  described  are  two  others  of 
Mualler  dimensions,  and  apparently  younger  in 
yean^  but  ^eatly  exceeding,  in  size  and  prowess, 
thtxsfe  by  whom  ^ey  are  surrounded*  They  too 
«re  mounted  in  their  war  chariots,  With  the  globe 
over  their  heads,  and  the  sacred  bird  hoVering  abovfe. 
One  of  them,  in  die  same  posture  with  the  princt- 
|Kal  hero,  has  his  bow  bent,  and  drawn  home  ready 
tb  vHng  the  shaft  upon  his  enemies,  Th^  wounded 
^nd  dend,  the  hcutm^  without  riders,  and  die  etnpiy 
t^riots,  plresent  a  melancholy  pt<itui*e  aixiund  him. 
Tlife  otiier  heto  Is  farther  advanced  in  Ihe  %fet, 
Hhd  aecofilipanied  by  a  phala^!?c  df  men,  armed  With 
spears.     He  appears  to  have  cut  his  way  eiitlrely 


tbnoygh  th?  r»nH?  pf  the  pmV\y>  and  haviag  rewe^ 
up  jbU  steed*,  turiij  rfljind  in  \d^  pj}§ript  tq  ^pe^ilf;  |« 
»  p!er«e»  hphifld  him.  whfl  peeing  to  (Jirpct  h^f 

fttten^on  to  wh»t  is  pa^sisg  m  thp  re«r.    Tte  facp 

pf  thp  yfifithflJl  pflTObat^t  i»  gready  JRJijyp^,  ^d 
the  spplptwp  termmates  i|t  thP  prpjpctiflg  unfini^hpd 

«^  ropntipnpd  ?bpye. 

Eflwing  Aorthwftrd  ffova  thp  gateyrsy  jjlopg  thp 

Msm  fropt  qf  the  propylQn,  ft  lipFri.4  ?pefip  ?? 
««pfl«pd  to  Qur  yienF,  in  thp  reprp?ei»tat^<m  c^  the 
interipir  gf »  cftp|»if pd  tpyn,  lyith  4J  th^  drpfi<Jfifl  apts 
«f  ript  wid  pwtrage,  that  hut  tqp  ^pqijpntly  ch^ 
f!«mm  ll»i»  hi4pftu»  inpthp4  pf  gtettjng  the  yen- 
g^B«p  i)f  *§^ypge  conqu^rftf,  hy  givjiflg  up  atOF? 
to  be  sacked,  and  unbridling  the  jfiluria^4  ^PldiPf? 
Ito  filmier,  lnm\t  a^d  m^p^cre  Uie  unfo^u^ate 
citi^pf..  Toward?  jtbe  noddle  f^  the  piece  jdie 
fm(^al  heriQ  Is  se#i;e4  pn  »  thrfmfi,  FhJch  i?  *W- 
jrpMQ4p.d  Fi.th  the  jPpw^ejring  lotu^,  the  sacred  plant 
flf  the  Egyptian?,  Ttm  tyipg?  of  his  h^adAps? 
flaw  .^9Wn  WPP9  hie  ?ho»J4ers.  In  hi*  left  haffd 
he  1m>1<^  ^  ftP(i^P,  %ni  with  his  pght  bje  pjoiflito  fio 
♦  piQP»ei9f»op  he^pJK-  T>i»;9  hwnpw  .*rp  epect^ 
hehiqi  hm-  l^ear  tp  this  g^eat  persQnage  m<f^r 
SWWiar  .*§fi.aia  {v»  if  jf^pt  .^gihteij  /^o»  hi*  ph^pot : 
jks»  h^^ra^  jffp  heW  ^y  Jl?hrpe  attei^^apte,  ^  loffg 
Jfthh^rfihieriQglyphic^  xvnp  ajctfig  their  bafjjk.  It  jU 
idifete«t  frw  jtfy^Ajf ,any  pf jOie  .ati^er  w^r^fs  j  hut 
i  fipiM  m  fi9Py  ^  'Wljplp  .qf  it>  ^pm  l]h*e  j«9«iy 
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done  to  the  wall.  This  figure  may  be  intended  to 
represent  the  chief  of  the  adverse  party,  though 
it  must  be  owned  that  under  such  circumstances 
they  were  seldom  so  mildly  treated.  He  stands 
with  a  submissive  and  disconsolate  air,  and  seems 
extremely  solicitous  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
above  great  personage,  but  remains  behind  his 
chariot,  without  daring  to  approach  till  he  receives 
permission.  Meanwhile  the  person  upon  the  throne 
is  entirely  occupied  with  a  procession  of  indivi- 
duals who  are  advancing  towards  him,  each  with  a 
roll  in  his  hand,  to  record  the  sentence  of  the 
judge,  on  the  unfortunate  victims  of  his  displeasure, 
the  execution  of  which  is  to  be  witnessed  by  the 
unfortunate  chief. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  there  is  represented 
some  smart  skirmishings  about  a  round  tower,  which 
is  totally  abandoned,  or  rather  it  appears  to  have 
been  left  unfinished  by  the  artist.  In  different 
places  over  the  town,  and  round  about  it,  the 
prisoners  with  their  hands  tied  over  their  heads  are 
undergoing  the  punishment  of  flagellation,  or  are 
led  on  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  or  their  hands 
tied  in  the  same  posture,  while  their  brutal  con- 
querors are  insulting  them  by  pulling  their  beards, 
beating  ^  them  with  clubs,  and  embittering  their 
situation  by  every  species  of  the  most  uxifeeling 
indignities.  Others  of  the  victoys  are  solely  intent 
on  plunder,  and  are  helping  themselves  to  whatever 
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is  most  agreeable  to  their  taste,  and  laying  their 
i^©il  upon  beasts  of  burden  to  be  carried  away, 
some  of  which  they  are  most  unaccountably  putting 
to  death.  Several  rows  of  hieroglyphics  inter- 
vene, after  which  the  sculpture  again  commences, 
but  the  wall  is  so  shattered  and  bedaubed  with 
mud,  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  it,  without 
having 'first  cleared  that  away  which  would  have 
required  more  time  than  I  could  afford. 

There  are  fifty-six  paces  between  the  propylon 
and  the  front  of  Uic  temple.  This  space  was  pro- 
bably inclosed  with  a  high  wall  on  each  €nd,  and 
formed  the  dromos,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  were  any  columns  in  it,  and  no  traces  of  the 
walls  exist,  except  the  rough  marks  of  their  junc- 
tion with  the  propylon.  This  space  is  now  the 
public  road  between  Gornou  and  Medina  Habou, 
and  the  only  remains  of  antiquity  which  it  contains^ 
are  the  pedestal  and  fragments  of  a  most  magni- 
ficent statue  of  large  grained  granite,  which  stands* 
or  rather  is  broken  in  a  thousand  pieces,  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  front  wall  of  the  temple.  This 
front  wall  is  greatly  dilapidated,  and  the  stones 
carried  oflT,  and  what  remains  of  it  does  not  indicate 
in  its  external  aspect  that  imposing  grandeur,  and 
profusion  of  ornament,  that  generally  cliaracterize» 
thefafade  of  an  Egyptian  temple^  Passing  round, 
however,  to  the  inside  of  the  wall,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enter  by  the  door-way  which  has  been 


thro^  doWn^  probably  by  th^  iPall  tof  th^  abit^e- 
ifa'^htioiled  ^tliiM,  the  \^^  ^e  addhi^d  in  tiie 
lisual  ihailhigr,  "iM  the  ey^  inle^  sc^am  tiitg  hi6t)n}i^ 
of  ^bth^t  battle  ^ne,  ^aHy  terribte  abd  tlisak- 
tfdiis  with  that  on  th'6  ^W^yibn; 

T^e  herd,  liiduht^d'dn  hi^  chaHot,  which  h^  tbfe 
figure  of  &  lion  rampahl  scrdi^tored  oh  it§  §id^,  i£( 
dressed  in  irobeii  *chequei'e<4  M^ith  red  iahd  pAle  hiixe. 
His  bow  is  ben  t,  tb'e  i*eihs  ane  tied  round  Jiii  ^i^, 
ana  he  id  driViilg  furiously  oVer  the  body  of  ia  litero 
who  has  beeh  laid  prostrate  by  an  atrow  i'ri  *th6  feft 
blfeist.  ^iiraly2:ed  and  pahic  'struck  hiS 'feheittieS 
are  flyittg  before  Mni ;  men  And  hbrfee's  and  chaiiote 
m  w9d  disorder  are  pluhjgin^  into  l!he  iiVer,  itrd 
having  swam  ici'oss,  'ai*e  helped  oiit  by  their  fiiehds, 
who  ai*e  assembled  in  crowds  on  the  opposite  b^nk. 
Sbine  of  thie  chariots  in  their  flight  are  loadefd 
With  t^6  riders ;  one  of  wh6tn  hodds  tire  la^  and 
reins,  arid  the  other  ^'eats  a  fehield.  Othdrs  of  &t^ 
chariots  haVe  thi*ee  Aiders,  one  holds  fte  lash  and 
reins,  another  Tbearb  a  shield,  arid  the  thfrd  is  kMieSi 
^th  a  Spear.  M6i^  6f  the  \vounds  are  inflicftcjd  '6A 
die  breast ;  k  wknior  fa^  on  his  back,  and  locJcing 
np,  takes  leave  of  ^i^  associates  in  a!i*ms,  in  k  ^T>!e 
6f  liieroglyphics,  in  'Which  blufe  -birds  are  ^fhfe  |irfe- 
vaiKng  emblefnS.  A  horSe  is  wotthfed  Ih  tllfe 
shoulder,  and  Writhing  With  pairt,advances  Wis  le^, 
and  tries  to  rhb  out  the  dart  wffli  his  iiose.  His 
rider  lies  before  lilinshbt  through  thte  breast.  The 
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dh[ject  of  omtesiU  »  rosmd  U>wer  m  £ottf§»  fl^issd 
€m  asi  emieefice  in  tiae  l>ei»4^A  nyer,  ihe  ckxacr 
txtdfsdcs  jc£  vMdx  ace  n^t  io  be  foywl  in  any  flfUtaui? 
tion  jia  the  NUe,  iietveen  fiosetta  mi  the  aee<ml 
Cataract.  It  resemhks  mote  the  lodc  af  Ti^jr,  w 
dt  is  rounded  by  the  ^SimoiB  ;aboye  the  vSlsige  of 
SonidbQshfy:,  than  wiy  place  to  which  I  cm  aaaiiair 
late  it.  £^e  the  wail  is  destrayed,  and  piaveats 
lis  fiom  persuing  4ihe  abory  any  faither* 

On  aiiigber  oampartnmt  of  the  ^all  tliuai  ithe 
<soene  ^hidh  we  haiae  just  iiesciibed»  xnMrtb^oPS  of  ki^ 
niividiuds  ace  advancing  mkh  ofieidngs  towards  a 
great  peirsonage  ^seated  in  ithe  jniddle ;  near  ito 
i«rboiii  a  femade  ds  gra^ng  the  atem  of  t}ie  dotui^ 
^hidh  «he  is  endeavouring  ^to  opt  ^vdth  4t  ihook, 
;^ove  4ihis  13  "the  sacred  bull,  with  globe  and  jCK- 
-seent  over  bead,  a  p^son,  pouring  ^ut  'libatiosis 
ifrom  -a  vase,  goes  b^re  him,  and  anp^r  'bearing 
oflfei'kYgs  comes  up  ^hind.  Hlhe  rest  <xf  the  "mdl  is 
^eatly  injured  and  covered  with  -mud. 

The  columns  in  front  of  the  wtfU,  fonning  -the 
piazza, '2»^  adorned  in  4he  usual  fashicm  with  sculp- 
tured Tepresentations  of  heroes  and  deities*  isis, 
'Osiris,  Mendes,  the  4iawk.headed  and  dog-headed 
*deity ;  some  with  square  beaFds,others  with  rounds 
bolding^ceptres  in^heir  hands,  and  receiving  offer- 
ings-of  lotus-flowers,  and'goblets,  with  numerous 
"tablets  fX  hieroglyphics.  Thaton  the  right  should- 
er ^f  'the  large  ^hfoken  stetue,  -already  mentioned. 
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ofccurs  frequently,  and  is  nearly  the  same  with  that 
of  the  heroic  personage  whose  achievements  are 
isculptured  along  the  wall.  He  is  seated  on  a  throne, 
his  face,  limbs,  and  chair  are  painted  blue  like  the 
figures  of  Osiris  in  the  tombs. 

The  front  of  these  columns  is  formed  into  statues 
exhibiting  Osiris  with  his  hands  crossed  over  the 
breast,  holding  the  crook  and  .  scourge ;  a  row  of 
hieroglyphics  passes  down  the  front ;  the  limbs  are 
not  separated,  but  closed  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
mummy,  like  those  already  described  in  the  temples 
of  Diarfessen  and  AbsambuL  Four  of  these  sta^ 
tues  are  still  remaining  on  the  east  side  of  the 
pronaos ;  they  consist  of  seven  stones  each,  and 
aire  about  twenty-two  feet  high.  Facing  these  four 
columns,  and  at  the  distance  of  thirty-four  paces, 
there  are  four  other  columns  exactly  similar.  In  all 
of  them  the  greater  part  of  the  face  and  head  are 
Wanting,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  and  beard  re- 
main. There  have  been  four  of  these  columns  on 
«ach  side  of  the  door  of  the  pronaos  fronting  an 
©qual  number  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court  j 
tl^at  is,  sixteen  in  all.  This  space  has  been  bounded 
on  the  north  and  on  the  south  by  two  rows  of 
columns,  forming,  with  the  sixteen  Osiris  columns, 
a  magnificent  piazza -all  round  the  court.  Only 
two  of  these  columns  now  remain  on  the  north 
side,  :and  three  on  the  south;  they  are  reeded  at 
the  base  and  at  the  top,  and  are  twelve  feet  iu 
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diameter.     They  stand  upon  the  solid  rock,  which 
is  strewed  over  with  a  slight  covering  of  sand ;  and 
if  any  part  of  this  most  magnificent  temple  was 
ever  intrusted  with  the  mortal  remains  of  any  of 
the  Egyptian  heroes,   this  I  should  consider  as  the 
.most  likely  place  to  search  for  the  deposit.    In  the 
rear  of  the  eastern  row  of  these  columns  or  statues 
there  are  the  fragments  of  many  statues  of  black 
granite  j  one  of  them  has  the  head  punched  off,  and 
much  disintegrated  by  the  fall  j  the  nose  is  broken, 
the  ears  entire,  the  eyes  open,  but  not  perforated, 
afld  the  whole  expression  of  the  countenance  is  re- 
markably placid  and  benign,  such  as  is  not  to  be 
seen  in  the  statuary  of  any  other  country,  except 
that  of  Egypt.    On  the  back  of  one  of  the  statues, 
biesides  the  hieroglyphics,  there  is  sculptured  the 
figure  of  a  man  with  the  right  hand  extended,  and 
a  stafi*  in  the  left.    These  are   at  the  north  side ; 
but  the  row  of  statues  appear  to  have  been  conti- 
nued through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  temple, 
for  on  the  south  side  there  are  also  many  fragments 
pf  statues.     Here  we  see  the  venerable  remains  of 
the  body  and  pedestal  of  that  noble  head  which  is 
npwin  the  British  Museum,  under  the  unwarrantable 
and  gratuitous  appellation  of  the  young  Memnon. 
On  each  side  of  the  pedestal  is  represented  the 
ielegant  device  of  two  men  tying  the  lotus  round 
what  has  been  called  the  stalk  of  a  table,  but  which 
to  me  rather  appears  to  resemble  the  instrument 
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l^Mch  tb^  Roman  'augurs  cftHed  ligula  or  little 
tbongtie,  wirti  ipHiich  they  examined  the  entrails  of 
ike  victims^  Tim  device  is  also  exhibited  on  the 
fiedertal  of  the  statue  which  is  generally  considered 
to  be  tlbe  real  statue  of  Memnon,  and  x>n  that  off 
liis  Mcient  oompanioA  who  is  seated  ^n  the  otlier 
*side  'cf  «tJife  avenue  -aeair  hhn  in  the  plain,  both  (rf 
^idh  serve 'as  Ifiie  eacred  guardians  to  the  entrance 
i0f 'another  xumied  temple  which  hss  nothing  in 
jGOOsaaovi  wi^  the  one  tmder  consideration.  The 
A&vme  k  hy  9K9  means  rare,  ^  we  hare  seen  it  on 
4i[e  monDlii|J«ie  niches  at  Debude  and  Riiloe,  -and 
onatny  other  places,  so  that  its  existence  on  uny 
imdestal,  'Statue,  temjde  or  tomb,  <jan  m  no  wise  be 
jConsideceA  as  e8t8ft)lisbing  a  relaftionship  between  it 
HBOid  ttbe  .tvocoi  statue  »©f  the  son  of  Aurora ;  still 
Aes8  .fio  ifaeve,  lais  ^the  ttajblets  of  hieroglyphics,  ^fiie 
xydtycBtftam  pvoofs  of  affinity  or  identity,  are  quite 
•different  m  4hese  two  statues.  This  misnamed  -srta- 
±ue  was  aboitt  twenty ^two  feet  high ;  that  which  is 
«up|M»ed  to  fbe  the  teal  statue-of  Memnon  is  about 
M^^twc:;  und  aidtbing  Jbut  the  trifling  coincidence 
•of  itlievotfnament'on  the  pedestal  -gave  rise  to  Uie 
«illy  concdit  of  'bestowii^  upon  it  the  name  whrdh 
JtOECtrpresenti^bears,  ^nd  ^for  which  there  is  ju^as 
fmuch  ireason  as  there  would  be  for  calling  a  dagger 
B  ymmg  «word,  or  a  pistdl  a  young  -gun.  It  has 
been  ^broken 'Over  a -little  above  the 'elbow,  and  has 
hiercglyphics  down  the  back,  -which  it  'has  been 


{stated  kh6Ve  ^6  n&t  t\^  mme  ^th  )l^e  Mi  tlie 
h&dk  of  th^  mUvtii  Which  St^tibo^  ^tlcl  P^iUi^tiilxs^ 
khd  bthel:  to^M«  61A  Sfi^^  knbieU  m^^tiif  have 
d^nified  witA  the  tiame  <>(  the  dt^t^  ot 
It  i<(  fti%(^  »eft&ti»ibte  that  Ibh^  ):ay»  of  the 
strudk  th6  ]^tii¥i^  of  MeAidon  «s  ^oM  Us  it  »|^aired 
in  tfte  h<>ii^M«K  NoW  I^^Adh  k  Ifie  position  of  tbb 
^tatu^,  thM  I  d^  fiot  tthifik  tii^  ^y^  ^f  th^  rising 
suii  cdaM  sU!k^  it>  &nd  I  hV^  Iftidk  ilVeiy  doidbt- 
ful  if  they  could  touch  it  at  my  tiJa^  of  the  day. 
I  speak  of  the  ^itd!atS^  c^  the  ^^&tute  vAien  t^ 
telrtaple  Was  efitke,  ^Hd  when  it  !^eems  to  have  Jbcefi 
tender  the  ^of. 

Adviai!rci!rtg  sAwmt  eight  'dr  ten  ^ace^  from  thesfe 
venc!raflbile  Sfragmffetfts,  W6  coifle  to  atoother  W&H, 
which  on  the  etet  "side  iS  coveJred  witlh  Tepresenta- 
ticwis  of  Olsiris,  Mended,  'the  'sacred  buH,  crowned 
hawks,  hawk-headed  Afcitids,  with  ^prrocessions  ctf 
"pfcriests,  and  pebjJte  on  iihfeir  knees  pfresenthrg  ofifer- 
ings.  "On  the  Other  *sicle  We  arfe  agatn  pteserfteA 
With  a  battle  iscene,  which,  although  extretn^ly  in- 
*terestirig  i:o  l5ie  speCtatot,  1  i^aTltiot 'describe,  as  ft 
has  many  ch-ciWiiitknces  in  comttidn  with  ^ose 
'alfe^dy  meiitidiied  j  theliero  is  the  same,  \3ttt&  *ac- 
^cdlripdhied  with  'lihe  sattie  "hieroglyphics,  aWdHJ*^ 
dltject  'of  irttack  is  ^  fdrtified  tower,   afe  in  l!he 

*others. 

BetweiSn  ihiB^ruined  Waill  andthe  nexftisa  distance 
of  thirty-five  paces,  wliich  is  filled  up  with  'a,  dtuy 
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pendous  colonnade,  consisting  of  eight  rows  of 
columns,  with  six  columns  in  each  row,  twenty-eight 
of  which  are  still  remaining,  covered  with  sculptured 
figures  and  hieroglyphics.  The  two  rows  of  co- 
lumns  in  the  middle  are  higher  and  larger  than 
the  others,  and  have  five  spreading  capitals  re- 
sembling lotus  leaves.  The  ceiling  consists  of  large 
flat  stones  ornamented  with  the  sacred  bird,  and 
tablets  of  hireoglyphics  the  same  with  those  on  the 
top  of  the  wall  above  the  columns.  Advancing 
to  the  next  wall,  it  is  equally  ornamented  with 
sculpture  and  hieroglyphics,  processions  and  repre- 
sentations of  Osiris  and  Isis,  the  latter  of  whom 
holds  in  her  hand  a  graduated  stafip  which  rests  on 
a  crocodile  which  rests  on  a  globe.  On  the  other 
side,  the  wall  is  equally  ornamented  with  proces- 
sions  of  sacred  boats,  and  offerings  to  the  different 
deities.  Here  we  are  presented  with  another 
colonnade  of  twenty  columns,  two  in  each  row,  and 
ten  across  the  building  as  in  the  former  one.  The 
ceiling  is  ornamented  with  stars  and  boats,  a  figure 
of  Nephthe  and  two  crocodiles.  The  next  wall  is 
ten  paces  distant  from  this  j  and  here,  among  other 
allegorical  devices,  we  perceive  the  hero  who  ha^ 
fought  his  way  through  the  whole  of  the  arduous 
contests  pourtrayed  on  the  walls,  seated  on  a  throne 
in  the  midst  of  a  far  spreading  tree.  His  head  is 
adorned  with  the  tutulus  surmounted  with  serpents 
and  feathers,  and  a  square  plaited  beard  under  his 
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chill.  His  left  hand  is  folded  across  his  breast,  and 
holds  the  sceptre  up  to  his  shoulder  j  in  his  right 
he  grasps  the  sacred  Tau  which  rests  on  his  knee. 
Numbers  of  men  are  performing  genuflexions  be- 
fore him,  and  grasping  his  throne  with  their  hands. 
Before  them  stands  the  great  goddess  Isis  with  a 
pen  in  her  hand,  which  she  is  about  to  withdraw 
from  the  last  letter  of  a  hieroglyphic  inscription 
which  she  has  just  finished  on  the  cordate  fruit  of 
the  tree  which  seems  to  be  the  Thebaic  palm.  Be- 
hind the  goddess  an  Ibis  headed  deity  or  Tau  has 
just  completed  another  tablet  of  hieroglyphics,  on 
another  fruit  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  also  about  re- 
moving his  pen  from  the  last  character.  Behind  the 
hero,  Horus  has  just  concluded  the  same  operation. 
On  examining  these  tablets  of  hierogljrphics,  we  find 
they  are  the  same  that  accompany  the  hero  through 
the  whole  of  the  battles  sculptured  upon  the  wall, 
and  now  point  him  out  as  the  principal  object  of 
regard  in  this  interesting  group.  Such  are  the 
rewards  of  glorious  and  successful  toil.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  last  character  which  the  pen  has 
closed  is  the  circle,  and  there  it  emphatically  rests. 
At  the  close  of  this  arduous  achievement  having 
defeated^his  enemies,  given  peace  to  his  coiiritry, 
and  covered  himself  with  glory,  the  hero  sits  down 
under  the  shade  of , his  native  palm,  his  name  is 
recorded  by  the  immortals,  the  memory  of  his 
deeds  live  in  every  heart  j  and  though  at  last  he 
may  drop  into  the  earth  like  a  ripened  fruit  in  its 
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«iW3oni  yet  hte  »eed  shftll  ri»e  up  after  him,  generar 
fci(«  aft^r  gen^rfttion,  inheriting  their  fathey's  posr 
;i^A9ipn9i  md  renown,  m  long  as  the  indigenoue 
piJm  shftU  grow  in  hia  native  Thebes,  or  the  god^ 
exiit  to  record  and  approve  of  virtuous  deeds. 

Among  the  animala  sculptured  on  this  wall  we 
obsierved  the  camelopardalis  standing  over  water 
With  an  eye  abpvQ  him»  and  a  sword  behind  him« 
Beyond  this  there  had  been  another  ehamber,  filled 
with  another  colonnade,  of  which  only  four  columns 
now  remain,  which  are  upon  the  right  of  the  door  as 
we  went  out.  They  resemble  in  size  and  ^ecoratioq 
those  in  the  after  parts  of  the  edifice.  Their  com- 
panixms  on  the  other  side  have  been  .all  removed 
by  the  unfeeling  hand  of  man,  wh^e  invidious  out- 
rage sp^es  np  monument,  however  splendid,  that 
his  fellow  creatures  h^ve  been  at  the  trouble  to 
.ejrectj 

Titis  side  of  the  wall  is  also  extremely  i^iteresting 
iof  sctilpiiure  and  ^erpglyphics.  In  one  place  a  deity 
is  exhibited  in  the  dress  of  a  mummy.  His  arms  are 
^crossed  over  his  breast,  and  his  hands,  exposed,  hold 
the  sceptre  of  Osiris,  which  is  bound  rou*nd  with 
the  lotus ;  a  square  tablet  of  curious  workmanship, 
wbich  we  have  eatled  the  ^breastplate  of  truth  or 
j  wdgmeiit,  lies  flat  upon  the  breast,  and  is  suspended 
hy  A  >diain  rowid  hk  neck.  Before  him  is  an 
4)iening,  ^xmsisting  of  three  antelopes  and  other 
jfligcedienti,  and  a  f^ieat  wi4^  a  censer  in  'his  h&nd 
ihuiming  dncense.      Another  priest  is  pouring  a 
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libation  from  a  vase  shaped  like  the  sacred  Tau» 
upon  the  lotus  flowers*  over  which  the  incense  ia 
burning.  The  other  wall  that  bounded  this  cham-' 
ber  is  entirely  destroyed. 

We  have  now  passed  completely  through  this 
noble  and  most  interesting  ruin,  of  which  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  only  9  skeleton  remains.  It  has 
been  about  200  feet  wide  and  6OO  feet  long.  It 
contained  six  courts  and  chambers,  passing  from 
side  to  side  of  the  temple,  which  were  ornamented 
with  about  I60  columns,  thirty  feet  high ;  all  tlie 
side  walls  have  been  broken  down,  and  the  mate- 
rials of  which  they  were  constructed  carried  away. 
What  a  small  remnant  has  escaped  the  cruel  de80«- 
lation  1  A  few  fragments  of  the  party-walls  that 
separated  the  apartments,  forty-eight  columns  of 
all  these  stately  colonnades,  and  a  mass  of  the 
propylon^  testify  to  the  s^iectator  what  z  ndsle 
edifice  and  what  specimeoB  of  art  once  adorned 
this  neolorafade  spot,  and  send  him  away  sorrowing 
£k  what  it  is  now* 

Of  the  large  unfbrtunate  statue  tbat  once  stood 
in  the  dromos,  a  little  m  advance  of  the  front  walS, 
I  tcattnot  Tefram  from  saying  s  &w  wiords»  It  cer^ 
t&iiily  is  by  &x  the  Cnlest  nelic  of  art  wbscfa  ike 
fiace  coiitettBs,  and  I  have  no  doubt  once  wtaa  its 
JhiBghtiest  Dnument*  By  eofSie  travelterB  it  bea  bwoa 
^npfpned  to  be  tloie  tststine  o£  Osyaamndyas,  (by 
«Aiers  that  of  Jfemnpo,  and  fcy  many  these  two 
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illustrious  individuals  have  been  regarded  as  one 
and  the  same  person.  It  would  be  a  tedious  and 
unprofitable  task  to  enter  into  any  learned  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  in  this  place;  but  perhaps 
I  may  receive  the  indulgence  of  my  readers  while 
I  state  that  Herodotus  does  not  mention  the  names 
of  either  of  the  heroes  as  connected  with  Thebes, 
nor  indeed  the  name  of  Osymandyas  at  all :  and  if 
Strabo,  or  Pausanias,  or  Juvenal  are  to  be  heard  on 
the  subject,  their  description  of  the  statue  of  Mem- 
non  cannot  apply  to  the  one  under  consideration, 
which  has  been  entirely  thrown  off  the  pedestal, 
laid  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  broken  info  a 
thousand  pieces  apparently  by  the  fall.  This  over- 
throw may  have  been  occasioned  by  an  earthquake, 
or  by  the  malignant  order  of  a  savage  conqueror 
to  wreak  his  horrid  vengeance  on  the  statue,  when 
the  illustrious  individual  whom  it  represented  was 
beyond  the  sphere  of  his  operations.  It  is  about 
six  and  twenty  feet  broad  between  the  shoulders, 
and  fifty-four  feet  round  the  chest ;  thirteen  feet 
five  inches  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow.  One 
fracture  passes  right  through  the  breast,  and  the 
belly  of  the  biceps  muscle ;  another  through  the 
abdomen.  The  legs  and  thighs  are  dreadfully  shat- 
tered, and  much  of  them  carried  away.  These 
fractures  have  evidently  been  produced  by  the  fall, 
for  there  is  not  the  slightest  mark  of  external  in- 
jury on  any  part  of  the  statue  about  them.     The 
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Surface  is  as  clear  from  any  swl,  and  as  smo6thly 
polished  as  when  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
artist.  However  though  the  hand  of  man  has  not 
been  the  immediate  instrument  in  producing  these 
fractures,  the^  statue  bears  the  marks  of  many  in* 
tention^l  injuries  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
acquit  him.  The  whole  face  has  been  completely 
picked,  and  marred  by  the  hammer.  The  nose^^ 
eyes,  and  external  ears  are  entirely  broken  off,  not 
a  feature  remains,  and,  ais  if  the  rage  of  the  fririous 
b^aditti  had  made  them  think  that  the  object  of 
their  vengeance  suffered  from  their  blows,  they  have 
punched  a  deep  groove  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
face*  as  if  wishing  to  penetrate  to  the  brain,  uncover 
the  marrow,  and  sever  the  cords  of  life  at  their 
origin.  The  flaps  of  the.  head-dress  fall  down  upon 
the  breast  on  each  side ;  that  on  the  right  has  suf- 
fered much  from  the  same  malignant  violence; 
that  on  the  left  is  more  entire,  and  has  been  curi* 
ously  and .  elegantly  wrought.  There  are  tablets 
of  well  cut  hieroglyphics  down  the  back,  and  oil 
each  arm,  which  are  "quite  entire,  and  serve  to 
identify  this  enormous  statue  with  the  hero  whose 
achievements  are  sculptured  along  the  wall.  Thus 
this  noble  image  of  that  illustrious .  conqueror, 
though  formed  of  the  granite  rock,  lies  a  most  piti-: 
able  sight,  a  broken  and  disentegrated  mass  of  ruin ; 
exciting  the  astonishment,  the  indignation,  and 
sympathy  of  the  spectator,  and  wringing  from  hisf 

VOL.  II.  D 
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hfeart  those  execrations  against  the  destroyer  that 
would  be  uttered  by  a  native  on  behdding  the 
murdered  and  mangled  body  of  the  hero  himself. 

The  pedestal^  true  to  its  charge,  has  also  been 
reiit  by  the  fall  of  the  statue ;  and  stone  wedges 
have  been  driven  into  it  in  several  places^  with  si 
view  of  detaching  the  splintered  fragments :  the 
sides  of  it  are  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  which 
are  almost  entirely  covered  up  with  sand  collected 
round  its  base,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether 
they  are  the  same  with  those  on  the  back  and  arms 
of  the  statue,  or  whether  they  are  different*  How-^ 
ever  those  which  remain  on  the  statue  itself  suffici^ 
cntly  evince  that  it  Was  erected  to  the  herd  whos6 
batdes  are  sculptured  along  the  walls  of  the  tem{de^ 
and  in  my  opinion  that  hero  was  Osymandyas ;  and 
as  this  statue  is  quite  preeminent  and  alone,  th^ 
statues  at  the  other  temples  being  generally  in  pairs 
ef  nearly  equal  magnitude^  most  probably  this  tern-* 
pie  was  the  tomb  of  the  hero  whom  it  represent^ 
there  being  no  other  obvious  reason  for  placing  it 
here  within  the  precincts  of  the  building  the  sftiHalledt 
of  all  the  colossal  structiu^es  that  adorned  this  ve^ 
nerable  plain. 

The  floor  within,  and  thd  area  aQ  roond  thd 
building  were  spread  over  with  a  thin  covering  ctf 
sand,^  which  could  easily  be  cleared  away,  and  the 
sur&ce  of  the  solid  rock  perfectly  swept ;  even  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  itself  might  jrield  its  place 
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to  enable  the  curious  searcher  after  the  hidden  an. 
taquities  of  Egypt,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of 
one  or  more  subterraneous  caverns  in  the  roclu  The 
esq^ence  would  be  so  trifling,  and  the  satis&ction 
so  greats  whether  success  or  disappointment  result 
from  the  labour,  that  it  is  quite  astonishing  that 
some  traveller  of  fortune  and  enterpcKze  has  not 
long  since  put  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt 

The  area  round  the  temple  is  bounded  by  oum^ 
bers  of  small  niches^,  like  eeats^  in  a  wall  of  sun^ 
dried  brick.  On  the  west  side  many  of  th^n  we 
quite  entire,  and  some  of  them  have  been  used  as 
sepulchres,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
tiieir  original  intention.  On  the  north  and  soatfay 
the  greato*  part  of  them  are  destroyed  ;  butbehind 
them  all  round  we  have  a  display  of  die  most  cu* 
rions  brick  ndns  in  Thebes.  They  contist  of  a 
number  of  long  parallel  vaults  adjoinuig  each  other^ 
they  are  built  of  unbumt  brick  li^on  the  solid  rock 
and  rounded  in  the  top  in  a  regular  masonic  axdu 
The  rows  of  bride  fixrming  the  arcbes  are  douUe, 
and  in  aome  cases  triply  all  laid  in  the  form  of  the 
arch  i  so  that  there  may  be  said  to  be  two  or  three 
arches,  the  one  surmounii^g  the  othtf  j  ba  if  to  give 
greater  security  to  the  whole^  Those  (m  the  west,  or 
i^d  of  the  teinple^  run  &om  north  to  souths  they  are 
<mite  toucfaii^  each  other^  as  if  a  common  »de  wall 
served  every  two  of  them  at  the  basoi  but  each  ia 
arched  in  sepamteiy  for  itself.  ^Tbey  are  about  ten 

'  n 
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feet  wide,  and  the  remains  of  fourteen  of  them 
along  side  of  each,  other  are  still  visible  running  in 
thisdirection»^and  taking  them  continuedly  from  end 
to  end  they  are  betweea  i»x  and  eight  hundred  feet 
long.  Those  on  the  sides  of  the  temple  run  from 
east  to  west,  and  on  the  north  side  they  are  ten  in 
number,  and  eight  on  the  south  continuing  thus 
running  from^  east  to  west  for  about  half  the  length 
<^  the  temple  on  each  i^de,  when  they  again 
open  £rom  north  t(^  souths  The  whole  space  has 
been  surrounded  with  a  brick  wall,  and  there  are 
no  traces  of  aay  houses  withia  its  precincts^  ex* 
cept  these  long. dark  tunnels  are  to  be  considered 
as  such ;  and  if  shut  up  at  each  end  by  the  wall  by 
Which  they  were  surrounded,,  should  they  commur 
nicate  with  each  other,  the  unfortunate  individual 
might  wander  on  in  cimmeiian  darkness^  groping  in 
the '  labyrinth,  ages  of  hopeless  end,  without  ever 
finding  his  way  back  to  the  cheering  light  of  the 

sun^r 

.  I  cannot  pretend  td  state  the  purpose  for  which 
these  tunnds  or  vaults  were  constructed ;  they  re- 
semble extremely  the  shafts  or  corridors  cut  in  the 
rock  which  have  been  called  the  tombs  of  the  kings ; 
but  they  have  no  chambers  like  them.  At  present 
some  of  them  are  open  throughout  the  whole  of 
their  length,  and  are  lighted  by  the  apertures  which 
the  lapse  of  time^  and  the  encroachments  of  human 
Violence,  have  ittade  in  the  roof  j  but  under  foot 
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they  Bjce  at  least  half  filled  up  with  eartK  and  rub- 
hishy  which  in  many  places  have,  been  heaped:  over 
dead  bodies  that  have  been:  deposited  there  at  dif- 
ferent timea*  If  these  dismal  contents  were  cleared 
away,  and  the  tunnels  laid  open  from  end  to  endt 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  constructed  might 
then  be  apparent.  There  is  nothing  like  them  in 
any  part  of  Thebes,  or  in  Egypt,  excepting  the 
excavations  id  the  rock  of  Beban  el  Melook,  and 
if  these  were  admitted  to  be  the  habitations  of  the 
kings  of  the  Trogloditeg,  the  others  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  mansions  of  their  principal  subjects, 
or  as  the  first  houses,  which  the  inhabitants  con- 
structed for  their  abodes  after  leaving  their  gloomy 
paverns  in  the  rock;  the  arches  being  maide  double 
pr  treble  in  order  to  exclude:  more  effectually  the 
heat,  pf  the  sun  ^  but  these  structures  are  modem. 
-  We  now  took  our  leave  of  this  i^terefeting  spot, 
and  proceeded  southward  along  the  edge  of  the 
rocky  flat.  -  Almost  immediately  after  leaving  the 
temple  we  passed  on  our  left  many  fragments  of 
statues  of  highly  crysltalHzed  quartzy  sandstone, 
which  marked  the  $ite  of  an  ancient  edifice,  whose 
substructions  are  now  lying  buried  under  the  earth| 
which  the  successive  inundations  of  the  Nile  have 
accumulated  over  them*  This  was  probably  the 
predecessor  of  the  temple  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed.   On  the  right  a  little  farther  on,  we  came 

tp  thjrpe  sides  of  ^  large  square,  cut  in  the .  rock. 
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and  fronting  the  east ;  it  iB  perforated  with  matij 
doors  on  each  side,  that  lead  into  as  many  houses 
or  tombs  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  soO.  At 
present  tliey  are  nearly  blown  full  of  sand,  and  as 
&r  as  I  know  have  never  been  fully  examined.  Pro- 
oeeding  a  little  farther  in  the  same  direction,  we 
came  opposite  to  two  ancient  statues  standing  on 
our  left  con^derabiy  advanced  in  the  cultivated 
plain.  When  we  visited  this  field  in  November, 
they  were  inaccessible  from  the  depth  of  the  water  in 
the  canal  that  runs  all  the  way  round  the  plain  in 
front  of  the  rock,  and  which  was  probably  formed 
for  bringing  water  to  the  vicinity  of  the  village 
whether  below  or  above  ground  in  this  rocky  emi- 
nence. The  water  had  not  yet  entirely  disappeared 
fr<Hn  its  ancient  bed ;  but  had  sufficiently  subsided 
so  as  to  leave  the  road  easily  practicable  to  the 
statues.  Rejc^ced  at  the  sight,  we  turned  imniedi- 
ately  from  our  route,  and  having  passed  the  canal, 
held  our  way  over  a  circular  heap  c£  ruins,  then 
along  an  avenue  strewed  with  fragments  of  broken 
statues,  bounded  by  a  field  of  flowery  addess  on 
each  hand,  and  in  about  five  minutes  reached  the 
base  of  these  noble  and  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Thebes.  We  approached  them  with  a  heartfelt 
pleasure  and  veneration,  feeling  that  in  being  there 
we  had  accomplished  an  object  worthy  of  our  toil, 
and  regarded  the  moment  that  brought  us  to  the  foot 
of  Memnon  as  one  of  the  most  gratifying  in  the 
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whole  pourse  of  our  Egyptian  toun  Standing  by 
its  side,  with  our  hands  upon  the  pedestal,  and 
looking  up  to  the  disintegrated  frame  of  this  mor 
numental  colossus  that  for  ages  had  been  the  won* 
der  of  the  world,  the  theme  of  the  philosopher,  the 
poet,  and  historian,  every  scar  upon  its  surface 
deepened  our  interest  in  its  fate,  our  enthusiasm 
grew  more  intense  as  we  continued  to  look  on,  and 
we  felt  for  the  stony  Memnon  almost  as  we  should 
hwe  done  fpr  Memnon  himself;  our  joy  would 
have  been  complete  if  history  could  have  told  us 
the  tale  of  this  eventful  plain  since  the  time  liiat 
the  statue  of  Memnon  had  beccHne  an  inhabitant 
of  the  so;!. 

Itiese  two  statues  are  nearly  equal  in  size,  they 
ai*e  about  My-two  feet  high,  and  forty  feet  asunder; 
the  throne  on  which  they  rest  is  thirty  feet  long, 
eighteen  ^t  broad,  and  between  seven  and  ^ght 
feet  high.  They  look  to  the  east,  are  on  a  line 
with  each  other,  and  apparently  directly  opposite 
to  the  temple  of  Luxor,  If  there  be  any  difference 
in  size,  the  one  on  the  south  is  the  smaller  of  the 

N  

two.  It  appears  to  be  of  one  ^sHtire  stone.  Tlie 
face,  arms,  and  front  of  the  body  are  greatly  dis- 
integrated from  the  eflfects  of  human  vi<^ence. 
Not  a  lineament  of  the  countenance  remains.  The 
bick  seat  aud  pedestal  are  very  entire.  The  head- 
dress is  beautifully  wrought,  as  also  the  shoulders, 
which  remain  uninjured.    The  massy  hair  projects 
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from  behind  the  ears  like  that  of  the  sphinx,  and  it 
seems  like  Jove,  as  if  it  would  bow  its  head,  and 
welcome  you  to  Thebes.  There  is  a  row  of  hiero;- 
glj^hics  down  the  back,  but  no  inscription  or  hieror 
glyphics  on  the  pedestal.  The  sides  of  the  throne 
are  highly  ornamented  with  the  elegant  devipe  pf 
two  bearded  figures  tying  the  stem  of  the  flexible 
lotus  round  the  ligula.  The  statue  is  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  the  hands  resting  upon  the  kne^e^s. 
On  the  outside  of  each  of  the  leff3  there  is  a 
«„aB  ..aeue,  with  a  ,pik.d  ctown  on  to  head.  >ad 
the  arms  down  by  its  side.  It  stands  up  in  front 
of  the  pedestal,  and  reaches  a  little  above  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  nearly  to  the  knee.  The  legs  pf  th^ 
(Statue  are  divided,  and  between  the  two  feet  there 
is  another  small  statue  tl^at  reaches  ne^ly  to  thi^ 
palf  of  the  leg, 

The  northernmost  of  the  two  statues,  which 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  vocal  Memnonj  is  in.thp 
same  postura  with  a  similar  figure  between  the  feet;, 
and  on  each  side  of  th^  legs.  It  ha^  been  brok^en 
pVer  abpve  the  haunches,  whicji  wa9  reported  to 
Strabo  to  JiavQ  been  the  effect  of  an  earthquake* 
The  head,  ip  his  time  with  the  disrupted  half  of 
the  statue,  was  lying  Reside  it  p^  the  ground. 
The  Qther  half  was  sitting  in  its  original  position, 
.which  it  still  retains.  The  part  that  had  beep 
J)roken  off  is  now  carried  away.  The  sitting  and 
remj^ijUing  part  Ibas  now  got  another,  though  I 
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Relieve  few  people  will  think  it  a  better  half,  built 
vpou  it  ill  regular  courses  oif  commoa  cut  sandstone. 
Four  courses  form  the  bpdy  jand  part  of  the  neck» 
and  onQ  forms  the  head  and  the  remjEuning  part  of 
the  n^ck.  It  is  entirely  fashioned  like  the  upper 
pay t  of  the  pjther  statue,  with  tat;^let9  of  hierogly- 
phics, with  th^  goQse  ^nd  egg  pyey  tlje  bade 
between  them.  The  carved  drapery  on  the  arrai 
has  not  been  attempted,  nor  is  the  stone  susceptible 
of  such  elegant  workmanship  as  th^t  which  adorns 
the  shouldejr  of  its  ipore  fprtunate  neighbour. 
Upon  that  part  of  the  anpient  statue  which  still 
femains,  namely,  upon  the  side  of  the  throne,  the 
ornament  of  the  two  bearded  figures  t)dng  the 
lotus  round  the  stalk  of  the  ligula,  with  the  ac- 
pompanying  hieroglyphips,  ar^  as  fresh  and  dfa. 
tinct  .a3  on  the  other*  Both  the  statues,  are  attired 
pi  the  sanie  drapery,  which  is  tl^at  of  a  male,  and 
as  far  as  we  could  judge,  the  drapery  on  bpth  ha^ 
been  the  same. 

But  what  characjteri^^s  this  as  th^  stati^e  of  vocs4 
celebrity  are  the  numerous  inscriptions  both  in 
Greelf  apd  Latin,  in  verse  and  prpse,  with  whicH 
the  throne,  }egs,  thighs,  and  body  of  it  are  covered  j 
^11  of  them  a,ttesting  that  tl^e  writers  thereof  had 
heard  the  heavenly  yoice  of  ^emnon,  at  the  first 
hour  or  before  the  second.  Feeble  indeed  at  the 
first,  but  afterwards  becoming  strong  and  powerful, 
ilke  a  trufppet.  We  searched  \f ith  eagerjiess  for*t|]ie 
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name  of  the  illustrious  geographer  quoted  above^ 
but  if  ever  it  was  there  it  is  now  among  the  many 
illegiblesy  that  no  human  eye  can  decipher.  Julia 
Bomiila,  Cecilia  Treboulla,  Pulitha  Balbima,  and 
many  M^rs,  attest  that  they  heard  the  voice  of 
the  Memnon,  when  along  with  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  and  Us  Royal  Consort  Sabina,  whom  they 
seem  to  have  accompanied  in  his  tour  throughout 
the  country.  One  perscm  writes,  I  hear  (Audio) 
the  Memnon,  and  another  person,  I  heard  the 
Memnan  ntting  in  Thebes,  opposite  to  Diospolis  ^ 
implying  as  if  that  were  more  particularly  the 
name  of  the  western  part  of  the  district,  now  called 
Thebes  and  Dioi^c^s  that  of  the  eastern. 

Resolved  to  try  our  fortune,  and  to  give  the 
Memnon  an  opportunityof  being  equally  vocal  to 
US  as  he  had  been  to  other  travellers,  Lord  Corry 
and  myself  set  out  one  morning  at  peep  of  dawn, 
and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  about  half  an 
hour  before  sun  rise.  We  remained  till  he  was  an 
hour  above  the  horizon,  and  though  the  god  of 
day  shone  out  as  bright  and  cloudless  as  ever  he 
did  on  the  son  of  Tithoneus ;  no  grateful  salutation 
of  welcome  was  echoed  in  return,  all  was  still  and 
silent  as  the  grave.  The  voice  had  departed  from 
Memnon,  and  the  vivifying  ray  touched  the  mute 
and  monumental  statue  in  vain.  The  report  of  his 
former  vocality,  however,  still  pi*e vails  in  the  country, 
and  the  Arabs  call  it  Salamat,  or  the  statue  that 
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bids  good  morning.    The  two  statues  they  also 
caU  Shamy  and  Daray- 

The  material  of  the  statues  is  a  quart^y  sand* 
stone*  highly  crystalizedj  with  a  considerable  tinge 
of  iron*  The  stone  gives  a  metallic  ring  when 
strudc*  It  is  dilSScultly  sectile,  but  more  so  in 
some  places  than  in*  odiers,  according  as  the  grain 
of  the  stone  is  mcfte  or  less  compact  It  cannot  be 
called  a  spotted  stone,  that  appellation  may  apply 
to  the  statues  of  granite,  more  especially  those  of 
large-grained  granitef  such  as  the  one  that  I  have 
descriljed,  as  being  the  statue  of  Qsymandyas,  and 
also  to  the  greater  part  of  the  statues  in  the  eastern 
Thebes.  The  two  statues  under  coaisideraiion 
have  been  remarkably  wdl  polished,  and  the  smooth 
glossy  surface  still  remains  on  them  in  many  places ; 
and  but  for  the  horrid  hand  of  man  might  have  re» 
mained  through<mt.  Considering  the  countless  ages 
ttiat  they  have  ]^essed  their  yielding  bed,  it  can- 
not seem  surprising  that  the  pedestal  on  which  tiiey 
rest,  should  have  sunk  consideraMy  in  the  earth, 
but  this  subMdence  is  more  apparent  ihsn  real,  for 
the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile  contributes  to 
accumulate  the  mud  around  their  base.  Hence 
one  inscription  on  the  south  side  of  the  northern 
i^tue,  was  only  seen  by  digging  away  the  earth 
from  its  base. 

These  two  venerable  statues  evidently  stand  the 
one  on  the  one  side  of  an  avenue,  and  the  other 
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on'the  pther,  and  have  been  followed  by  a  series  of 
other  colossal  statues,  the  upper  half  of  one  c^ 
which  still  presses  the  soil,  guarding  the  approach 
to  a  temple  whose  ruins  lay  buried  on  the  edge  of 
the  cultivated  ground,  till  Mr.  Salt  uncovered  thenit 
and  exposed  a  number  of  statues  and  sphinxes, 
with  the  lion's  head  on  the  body  of  the  human 
female,  and  traced  the  foundation  and  columns  of 
a  magnificent  temple  to  which  they  belonged* 
After  which  Mr.  Belzoni  struck  tlxe  ground  with 
his  ithurial  spear,  and  brought  up  a  handsome 
Statue  of  black  granite,  which  is  now  in  the  courts 
yard  of  the  British  Museum ;  but  which  it  is 
hoped  will  soon  find  a  shelter  in  the  interior.  If 
the  statue  that  we  have  just  described  be  the  Memr 
^on  pf  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  of  which  I  think 
there  can.be  little* doubt,  this  ruined  temple  ought 
properly  to  be  called  the  Meqinomium,  and  not 
that,  formerly  described, '  where  is  the  lai:ge  broken 
statue  of  Osymandyas. 

Leaving  these  ancient  and  interesting  ruins,  wa. 
grossed  the  canal,  regained  the  road  on  the  edge  of 
the  rocky  flat,  turned  to  th^  left,  and  after  riding 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pile,  arrived  at  Medina 
Habpu,  as  it  has  been  lately  written  by  Mr.  Burck- 
hardt,  MedinatAbou  as  formerly  written  by  Pococke, 
which  has  evidently  been  the  largest  village  on  this- 
side  of  the  river,  though  now  totally  deserted,  and 
\(^|^hout  an  inhabitant}  apd  it  is  th^  only  qqc  in 
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the  whole  dii^trict  which  retains  m  iti^  modem 
appellation,  a  rdic  of  the  name  of  the  ancient  city 
of  which  its  magnificent  nuns  formed  a  part.  My 
knowledge  of  Arabic  does  not  enable  me  to  statehow 
the  name  ought  to  be  written ;  but  had  I  not  seen 
Mr.  Burckhardt's  way  of  spelling  it,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  written  it  as  Mr.  Ppcocke  did.  For  in 
the  country  it  is  generally  pronounced  as  if  it  were 
written  Medina  Tabou,  and  in  my  own  humble  opi^ 
nion,  both  ways  of  writing  and  pronouncing  it 
have  grown  out  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  city, 
Thabou  or  Thebes. 

As  we  approadied  the  temple  a  long  broad  ter-^ 
race,  rivetted  by  astone  wall^  lined  ^he  right  of 
our  course  oq.to  the  gate  way ,  which  conducted  us 
mU>  a  large  .court)  inclosed  by  a  stone  wall  on  each 
hw^d,  md  crowded  with  stones  in  front  of  a  large 
propylqn. .  The  propylon  has  but  little  sculpture 
or  hieroglyphics,  and  has  been  b^ilt  out  of  the  ruins 
of  a  former  edifice,  for  many  of  the  stones  in  the 
centre  of  the  wall  are  covered  with  deeply-cut 
hierogl3rphics.  Passing  through  this  we  capie  to 
another  and  smaller  propylon,  from  which  we  pass*^ 
ed  into  a  low  square  court,  in  the  middle  of  \duch 
had  been  erected  a  Christian  church ;  many  of  the 
columns  of  which  sire  stUl.  stwding.  Proceeding 
forward  we  came  into  the  priticipdl  p^  of  the 
temple,  which  is  adorned  with  a  number  of  columns, 
in  an  open. courts  with  a  number  of  side  chambers. 
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and  in  the  middle  an  in^tdated  and  sacred  apart- 
ment^ open  at  both  ends,  and  probably  used  for 
exhibiting  the  idolsi  and  idolatrous  rites  of  the 
F^gan  devotion*  The  novitiate  appears  to  have 
entered  at  the  one  door,  and  to  have  passed  out  at 
the  other,  while  the  veils  of  the  mystical  house  ex- 
duded  the  eyes  of  the  profane,  who  were  left  with- 
out  to  gaze  upon  the  pictured  walli^,  and  to  learn 
their  religion  from  processicms  and  licentious  exhi- 
bitions. Beyond  this  chamber  are  two  other  apart* 
ments,  occupjdng  the  middle  of  the  building  with 
several  side  chambers.  All  of  them  covered  with 
sculpture  and  hieroglyphics,  and  painted  in  various 
colours,  some  of  which  are  still  remarkably  vivid« 
The  only  representation  of  any  consecjuence  has 
been  mentioned  by  Hr«  Hamilton.  It  is  on  the 
north  side  of  this  insulated  chamber,  and  exhS>its  a 
person  hoeing  with  the  sacred  hoe  in  presence  of 
Osiris»  The  picture  is  so  far  ^rif  importance  as  it 
Shows  us  the  use  of  this  awkward  instrument,  which 
has  been  called  the  »sicred  Alj^a^  the  sacred  plougii^ 
and  which  we  see  here  to  be  the  aticiait  hoe.  It  la 
the  common  instrument  represented  in  tlie  right 
hand  of  statues,  and  held  upon  the  left  breast,  with 
the  string  of  the  bag  for  holding  the  seed^  which 
hangs  over  the  le^  shoulder.  The  flail  for  thresh-* 
ing  the  ^ain  is  held  in  the  left  hand  up  to  the  right 
shouldert  Tlie  whole  device  probably  intimating, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  the  natural  and 
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proper  emplojnnent  of  man ;  being  the  beBt  md  the 
only  tneans  of  suppljring  his  wants,  and  that  the 
Deity  himself  condescends  to  behold  the  opmttion 
with  a  favorable  eye. 

This  temple  is  comparatively  small,  and  of  in* 
fetior  consideraticm^  The  insulated  chamber,  and 
parts  imn^diately  ac^oining,  have  a  more  anciimt 
appearance  than  any  of  the  other  buildiAg»  in  Me^ 
dida  Thabou4  The  immense  propylon^  which  be^ 
speaku  a  graildenr  and  tonsequence  that  but  ill  cor* 
respond  with  the  temple  to  which  it  is;  attached^ 
is  evidently  of  a  more  modem  date.  Oil  th^  north 
side  of  the  temple  there  is  a  tatdc  for  contahiing 
watery^  and  which  has  been  surroimdied  witix  aUtaea 
of  fion<*hraded  Isis.  Attached  to  Has  tenqple  on  the 
south,  are  the  remsuns  of  what  haft  been  called  tt 
stately  palace :  though,  I  tonfisss,  I  am  more  dia^ 
posed  to  consider  them  a»  a.  series  of  chambers  built 
orer  the  gateway  leading  to  tiit  grand  temple^  The 
<MJg^nal  imd  t^idat  emnmce  to  which  passea  uu* 
der,  ind  tlu'odgh  the  middle  of  it;^  sm  incontasence 
to  which  a  palace  was  not  hkdy  to  be  subjiected^ 
At  the  time  when  we  visited  Medina  Thaboo,  this 
passage  Was  completely  blodced  up  with  rubbishy 
and  masses  of  tmbumt  bricky  and  tliere  was  no  en^ 
trantse  to  the  chamberis  ia  the  towef  above^  tbt  gati^ 
waj^,  bat  tiurough  the  oourt  c£  the  temple  on  th4 
north  Slide,  aic^dy  desoribedv  The  t^wtsr,  or  pa^ 
lace,  whichsoever  it  is  calledyis  cw^ed  with  sculps 
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ture  and  hieroglyphics  within  and  without.  It  is 
three  stories  high,  and  has  two  rooms  in  each  story; 
but  they  are  of  small  dimensions,  and  the  upper  ones 
are  considerably  injured  :  I  consider  it  of  Roman 
architecture. 

Proceeding  about  S50  feet  in  a  direct  line  to  thd 
west  of  this  gateway,  over  heaps  of  sand  and  houses 
of  unbumt  brick,  we  came  to  the  propylon  of  the 
grand  temple  of  Medina  Thabou.  The  propylon 
is  about  17^  feet  long,  the  temple  is  about  507  feet 
long,  and  the  cella  is  about  148  feet  broad  without 
the  walls.  The  front  of  the  temple  is  much  incum- 
bered  by  houses  of  sun-dried  brick,  which  have  beeii 
overturned,  and  built  successively  on  the  top  of 
each  other,  according  as  war  or  peace  prevailed  in 
the  country.  AU  of  them  of  course  have  been 
erected  since  the  downfall  of  paganism,  when  the 
temple  ceased  to  be  frequented  by  the  worshippers 
of  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians.  The  accumulation 
of  rubbish  is,  indeed,  so  great,  that  but  a  smaU  part 
of  even  the  most  colossal  %ures  can  be  seen.  Over 
the  door  is  the  usual  ornament  of  the  globe, '  sur- 
mounted with  the  serpient  and  wings,  with  a  figure 
of  Osiris  ^ated  on  each  side  of  it,  presented  with 
ojBerings.  A  little  farther  on  we  perceive  the  sculp- 
tured figures  of  the  principal  hero,  received  both  by 
Isis  and  the  hawk-headed  deity,  who  presents  him 
with  the  sacred  Tali,  as  a  proof  of  their  taking  him 
under  their  protection. 
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Passing  northward  along  the  front  of  the  pro-- 
pylon,  we  perceive  a  distinguished  personage  of  gi- 
gantic size,  with  his  right   arm  raised  above  his 
head,  and  his  hand  holding  a  hatchet,  \<rhi(^h  he  is 
drawing  for  the  infliction  of  a  tremendous  blow.^ 
The  sacred  bird  hovers  above  the  blade,  and  his 
left  hand  is  extended  as  if  grasping  the  haiiy  head 
of  the  ijnfortunate  victims,  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, on  the  temple  at  Philoe ;  but  here  the  rub- 
bish interposes,  and  covers  the  remainder  from  our 
sight ;  and  where  the  rubbish  is  wanting,  the  ham- 
mers  of  the  barbarians  have  eflSiced  the  rest. 
•     Turning  the  end  of  the  propylon  we  proceeded 
to  view  the  northern  wall  of  the  temple.   Here  our 
eyes  were  speedily  arrested  by  the  representation 
of  another  battle  scene,  or  rather  a  series  of  battles, 
that  cover  the  whole  outside  of  this  northern  wall. 
The  work  of  the  sculptor  commences  from  the  first 
propylon;  but  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  pre- 
vents us  from  seeing  any  thing  more  than  the  head 
of  the  hero,  with  the  Ethiopian  hawk   hovering 
above  it,  his  tablets  of  hieroglyphics,  and  his  prin- 
cipal weapons  of  war,  his  bow. and  quiver. 
.   Having  passed  the  projecting  end  of  the  second 
propylon,  we  come  to  the  surrender  and  punish- 
ment of  the  unsuccessful  combatants,   who  are 
inarched  on  in  a  miserable  plight,  with  their  hands 
tied  behind  their  backs,  aild  what  is  still  more  pain? 
ful,  some  of  them  with  their  hands  tied  over  their 
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heads,  and  presetrted  by  the  hero  to  Oshris,  the  god 
of  his  country,  who  graciously  extends  his  sceptre 
towards  him  in  approval  of  his  gallant  achievements 
in  thus  subduing  his  enemies,  and  bringing  them 
bound  to  the  footstool  of  his  throne. 

We  come  next  to  the  representation  of  a  sea  or 
river  fight,  apparently  to  repel  an  invasion.  The 
principal  hero,  with  his  four  sons  before  him,  and 
standard  bearer  behind  him,  are  on  land»  The 
four  sons  are  of  smaller  size,  and  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  father.  They  are  standing  side  by 
side  with  their  bows  bent,  and  twanging  their  ar- 
rows  to  destroy  and  repel  the  invaders.  The  hero 
himself  of  gigantic  size,  and  vigorous  proportion, 
stands  behind  them.  His  bow  is  bent  in  his  hand^ 
the  shaft  is  drawn  home,  and  ready  to  wing  its  de» 
structive  flight  with  the  arrows  of  his  sons.  By  his 
two  tablets  of  hieroglyphics  we  discover  him  to  be 
same  :hero  whom  we  had  noticed  on  the  front  of  the 
propylon,  receiving  the  sacred  Tau  from  Isis  and 
the  hawk-headed  deity.  Ten  of  his  slaughtered  foes 
are  already  under  his  feet,  and  one  of  his  soldiers 
is  pulling  another  from  the  scene  of  carnage  to 
place  him  in  the  same  humiliatiiig  position.  Those 
were  not  the  times  when  enmity  ceased  with  the 
life,  or  the  resistance  of  tlie  antagonist — ^but  when 
the  victor  glutted  his  vengeance  on  the  bodies  of 
the  dead.  If  Christianity  has  not  yet  made  wars 
to  cease,  it  has,  at  least,  humanized  the  hearts  of 
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the  combatants^  and  the  dead  and  the  conquered 
remain  uninsulted*  The  Egyptians  obviously  have 
the  advantage  in  the  contest,  though  the  ftffiur  is 
not  yet  finally  decided.  A  boat  of  the  enemy  has 
been  capsized,  and  the  sailors,  being  liirown  into 
the  water,  are  endeavouring  to  save  tfaemselveB  by 
climbing  up  the  sides  of  the  other  vessels.  Theit 
friends  seem  too  much  engaged  to  Assist  them,  and 
many  are  lying  half  dead  with  fatigue,  yet  the  te^t 
maintain  the  contest,  shooting  their  arrows  from 
the  hulls  and  from  the  rig^ng,  and  coming  into 
close  quarters,  grapple  with  the  enemy,  and  when 
boarded,  obstinately  maintain  their  ground,  and  die 
sword  in  hand*  The  Egyptian  boats  are  filled  with 
prisoneiti,  and  every  where  they  prevail.  AikI  thus 
may  it  fare  with  every  king,  and  with  every  people^ 
who  defend  their  country  against  the  inroads  of  a 
foreign  foe.  The  invaders  are  dressed  in  a  tiara, 
or  a  kind  of  round  bonnet  with  feathers ;  some  of 
them  have  armour  on  the  body.  They  are  armed 
with  bows  and  swords  and  round  shields.  The  de- 
fendants have  a  close  fitting  cap,  with  a  bandage 
round  the  waist,  and  are  mostly  naked«  The  pri« 
soners,  manacled  and  tied  together,  are  led  up  to 
punishment  with  ropes  about  their  necks,'as  already 
described.  On  the  wall  above  are  numa-ous  hiero- 
gl}rphics,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  bull  is  frequently 
T&peat^df  and  many  devices  in  which  a  priest  with 
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Uplifted  hands  is  preferring  his  devotions  to  the  suii 
in  behalf  of  his  fighting  countr3rmen. 

To  this  fight  succeeds  one  of  another  description, 
the  hunting  of  the  lion.  The  scene  is  represented 
at  the  close  of  the  chace.  One  lion,  shot  through 
by  the  arrows  of  his  pursuers,  is  rolling  on  the 
ground  under  the  horses*  feet ;  the  other  with  his 
back,  stuck  full  of  darts,  hit  but  not  subdued,  is 
running  and  gaping  tremendously ;  and  just  upon 
the  p<»nt  of  entering  a  thicket  where  the  diversion 
seemB  to  cease.  The  hero  has  turned  round  in 
his  chariot  to  aim  a  spear  at  another  enemy  in  his 
rear,  but  the  downfal  of  the  wall  prevents  us  from 
seieing  the  victim  of  his  blow.  The  remains  of  a 
similar  thicket  are  perceptible,  and  probably  their 
was  another  lion.  A  body  of  troops  are  marching 
below  led  oh  by  a  man  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand.  .  The  object  of  their  attack  is  not  quite 
obvious  although  the  wall  here  is  less  encumbered 
with  rubbish  than  at  any  other  part. 

I  am  not  quite  satisfied  that  the  above  was  in^ 
tended  to  represent  a  hunting  scene,  though  I  have 
called  it  such  in  conformity  with  preceding  tra- 
vellers. No  person  appears  in  pursuit  of  the  lion, 
and  a  hunt  of  the  kind  never  took  place  in  Egypt. 
The  lion  is  evidently  running  past  the  reeds,  or  it 
may  be  a  field  of  grain,  certainly  it  is  not  a  wood, 
and  directing  his  march  towards  a  hero  at  a  con- 
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siderable  distance.  We  are  informed  that  it  was 
tiie  custom  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  warrior  to  carry 
a  lion  or  lions  along  with  him  to  battle,  and  to  let 
them  loose  upon  the  enemy  when  the  fight  com- 
menced; and  I  aim  disposed  to  consider  this  exhi- 
bition as  representing  a  battle  scene  in  which  the 
lion  was  engaged.  The  hero  of  the  field  has  evi- 
dently been  occupied  in  another  part  of  the  fight, 
and  lets  loose  the  lion  to  keep  this  enemy  at  bay 
till  he  should  have  finished  the  work  he  had  on 
hand.  The  monarch  of  the  beasts  has,  in  the 
present  instance,  been  unsuccessful,  and  retires 
wounded  leaving  a  companion  dead,  and  his  enemy 
in  possession  of  the  field,  but  still  engaged  in 
combat,  the. issue  of  which  is  not  seen  on  account 
of  the  ruin  of  the  wall. "  For  the  same  reason  we 
cannot  tell  what  effect  the  charge  of  the  lions 
produced  either  in  slaughtering  or  repelling  the 
the  foe.  Did  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  use 
which  the  Egyptian  hero  made  of  the  lion  in  fight- 
ing give  origin  to  the  sphinx  of  that  country,  a  man's 
head  on  the  body  of  a  lion  ?  On  the  other  side  of 
the  breach  in  the  wall,  which  is  but  trifling,  the 
battle  scene  is  still  continued,  and  is  so  all  the  way 
on  to  the  end  of  the  wall  which  is  so  built  up  with 
houses  of  unbumt  brick  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  give  an  adequate  description  of  it.  Two  dif- 
ferent heroes  appear  on  the  walls  rearing  part  of 
their  gigantic  forms  above  the  rubbish ;  each  of 
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them  has  difierent  tablets  of  hieroglyphics,  and  the 
one  has  four  feathers  in  his  horses'  heads  and  the 
other  only  two.  One  or  two  towers  also  appear 
with  arched,  or  rather  wavy  tops,  as  at  the  Mem- 
nonium.  The  whole  terminated  by  a  scene  of 
repose  which  probably  is  for  the  punishment  of  the 
vanquished,  or  the  partition  of  the  spoil  among 
the  victors*  It  is  no  great  compliment  to  the 
antiquaries  either  of  France  or  England  that  the 
whole  of  this  ancient  specimen  of  historical  sculp- 
ture has  not  long  since  been  before  the  public. 
A  smaller  sum  than  what  is  often  paid  for  one 
painting  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  casts,  and 
drawings  of  the  whole  of  the  antiquities  in  Egypt 
to  this  country.  He  is  to  be  envied  who  possesses 
the  means,  pitied  if  he  does  not  employ  them :  and 
above  all  praise  is  the  man  who  shall  enrich  his 
country  with  such  a  treasure  of  ancient  art. 

The  end  of  the  cella  is  completely  built  up,  and 
the  rubbish  rises  so  high  that  a  person  can  step 
from  it  on  to  the  top  of  the  building  with  the 
greatest  facility.  Passing  round  to  the  southern 
side  of  the  temple,  we  find  it  rather  more  encum* 
oered  with  rubbish  than  the  northern.  In  dif- 
ferent places  near  the  top  of  the  walls  small  por- 
tions of  the  sculpture  appear,  which  show  that  this 
side  of  the  temple  is  covered  with  the  representa- 
tion of  battle  scenes  as  well  as  the  other.  In  the 
staircase  for  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  building 
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in  the  end  of  the  second  propylon,  the  hero  cha- 
racterised by  the  same  tablet  of  hieroglyphics 
presents  an  offering  to  Osids,  which  tends  to  prove 
that  it  is  the  achievements  of  the  same  hero,  which 
are  sculptured  round  the  whole  of  the  temple. 

Having  compassed  the  exterior  of  the  temple* 
we  proceeded  to  take  a  view  of  the  interior^  The 
Sides  of  the  gateway  are  highly  ornamented  with 
the  sacred  Tau,  supporting  by  two  hands  the 
sceptre  of  Osiris,  one  on  each  side,  and  oontinued 
in  succession  throughout  the  whole  of  its  length* 
The  tablet  of  hieroglyphics^  guarded  by  mitred 
serpents^  constitutes  another  row,  and  thus  through- 
<>ut  the  whole  passage  is  ornamented  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner.  It  leads  into  the  dromos  which 
is  a  court  of  about  120  feet  square.  It  is  much 
blown  up  with  sand,  and  contains  the  remains  of 
many  brick  houses.  On  each  side  of  it  there  is 
a  row  of  nine  columns  forming  a  piazza  all  the 
way  to  the  second  propylon.  The  columns,  the 
ceiling,  and  walls  behind  them,  all  round  the  court, 
are  covered  with  sculpture  and  hiero^yphics,  ex- 
hibiting this  distinguished  personage  presenting 
offerings  to  the  gods  in  grateful  return  for  the 
success  with  which  they  have  been  pleased  to 
crown  his  efforts,  who  in  return  present  him  with 
the  sacred  Tau,  as  a  pledge  that  their  favor  and 
protection  shall  continue  with  him.  One  very  large 
tablet  of  hieroglyphics,  indeed  the  largest  that  I 
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saw  in  Egypt,  is  sculptured  on  the  right  side  of  the 
door-way  within  the  dromos.  Birds  and  implements 
of  art  are  the  prevailing  characters. 

Passing  from  the  dromos  through  the  magnificent 
door-way  of  the  second  propylon,  we  entered  the 
pronaos  which  is  an  open  court  with  a  piazza  all 
round ;  it  has  eight  columns  on  the  east,  eight 
on  the  west,  and  five  on  each  side.  In  the  centre 
of  the  court  are  the  remains  of  a  Christian 
church.  The  columns  all  round  are  highly  ornar 
mented  with  gods,  goddesses,  heroes,  and  hiero, 
glyphics.  They  have  been  painted  in  various 
colors,  some  of  which  glow  with  all  the  warmth 
of  originals.  The  ceiling  is  azure,  studded  with 
brilliant  stars.  The  south  and  part  of  the  east 
wall  is  covered  with  a  battle  scene,  and  the  cruel 
punishment  of  the  vanquished  by  cutting  off  their 
hands  and  maiming  their  bodies,  which  is  pierformed 
in  presence  of  the  chief,  who  hacS  seated  himself 
in  repose  on  the  back  part  of  his  chariot,  'to  witr 
jiess  the  execution  of  his  horrid  sentence.  Three 
heaps  of  amputated  hands  aye  counted  over  before 
him,  and  an  equal  number  of  scribes  with  scrolls 
in  their  hands  are  minuting  down  the  account.  As 
many  rows  of  prisoners  stand  behind  to  undergo 
a  similar  mutilation  in  their  turn ;  their  hands  are 
tied  behind  their  backs,  or  lashed  over  their  heads, 
or  thrust  into  eye-shaped  manacles,  some  of  thei^r 
heads  are  twisted  completely  round,  some  of  them 
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are  turned  back  to  back,  and  their  arms  lashed 
tc^ether  round  the  elbows;  q^nd  thus  they  are 
marched  up  to  punishment.  Whenever  a  hai^d  is 
disengaged  it  is  extended  to  implorie  mercy,  but 
it  implores  in  vain.  The  north  side  of  the  piazza, 
and  the  remaitiing  part  pf  the  east  side,  are  covered 
with  scenes  of  religious  ceremonies  and  processions. 
The  ibis-headed  and  hawk-headed  deities  are 
pouring  over  the  hero,  streams  of  the  sacred  Tau, 
and  sceptres  of  Osiris,  thereby  intimating  that  the 
powers  both  of  earth  and  air  conspire  to  honor, 
and  take  him  under  their  special,  and  divine  pro- 
tection. He  is  sccompanied  by  his  two  tablets  of 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  sacred  bird  with  outspread 
wings  hovers  over  his  head*  He  afterwards  assists  at 
a  number  pf  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  god  Apis, 
who  is  painted  with  a  magnificent  head-dress,  and 
a  scarlet  collar  round  his  neck,  in  all  of  which  he 
is  accompanied  by  his  tablets  of  hiiBrogl3rphics  and 
attended  by  the  hawk-headed,  and  ibis-headed 
deity,  apd  sometimes  with  his  banner  born  behind 
him.  In  on^  ppmpartment  the  hero  is  seated 
with  the  scourge  and  crook  in  his  hand,  two 
females  are  standing  behind  him,  each  covered 
wjth  wings  round  the  waist,  and  followed  by  Of 
banner  and  feathered  sceptre.  Two  sphinxes  are 
reposing  beside  him,  and  his  two  tablets  of  hiero-. 
glyphics  with  the  feathered  sceptre,  are  spread  out 
before  him.  .  Npar  to  him  is  a  person  with  a  bpol; 
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or  scroll  in  his  hand,  and  below  him  a  procession 
oi  boats  with  human  heads,  hawks'  heads,  and 
rams'  heads  sculptured  on  the  prow  and  stem* 
They  are  borne  along  in  some  places  by  twenty  men 
dressed  in  long  robes,  and  feathers  in  their  heads. 
In  the  boats  are  ark»  or  chests,  and  figures  of  the 
deity  in  honor  of  whom  the  procession  is  held,  and 
who  is  perfumed  with  incense,  or  presented  with 
offerings  in  different  stages  of  its  progress.  Mendes 
is  represented  sometimes  with  five  vases  resembling 
in  shape  the  dwarf  Cyprus  or  cedar  tree  behind  him, 
sometimes  with  only  two  having  a  large  stem  of  the 
flowering  lotus  between  them.  A  priest  closes  the 
procession  near  to  whom  stands  a  female  habited 
in  various  attire.  The  lower  part  of  the  dress  is 
red,  the  body  dress  yellow,  and  a  blue  handker- 
chief round  the  neck.  A  little  in  advance  of  this 
is  an  immense  stem  of  the  flowering  lotus,  which 
the  hero  is  cutting  with  a  knife,  and  near  to  him 
a  little  man  is  officiating  at  the  altar  with  a  number 
of  blue  birds  hovering  over  him.  Another  person 
bears  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  raises  the  other  in 
an  attitude  of  prayer ;  he  also  is  accompanied  with 
blue  birds  which  a  third  person  is  provoking,  and 
they  seem  highly  enraged  and  ready  to  pounce 
upon  him.  Behind  whom  there  is  a  number  of 
men  bearing  offerings  and  sceptres  of  Osiris,  de- 
corated with  ribbands,  and  a  long-tailed  fox  or 
wolf  over  each  of  their  heads.    Three  hawks  are 
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borne  aloft  ou  the  end  of  three  long  poles,  and  a 
man  is  toiling  away  towards  the  altar  with  a  bull 
on  his  shoulder.  There  is  apparantly  much  dumb 
show  or  pantomime  between  the  hero,  the  hawk- 
headed  and  wolf-headed  deity,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  explain  or  describe. 

There  are  two  rows  of  columns  on  the  west  end 
of  the  court  immediately  in  front  of  the  cella, 
which  are  ornamented  with  painted  and  sculptured 
figures  and  offerings,  as  already  described.  In  one 
device  Osiris  is  on  his  knees  at  the  foot  of  a  throne 
with  the  scourge  and  crook  in  his  hands ;  on  the 
pedestal  of  which  the  hawk-headed  and  ibis-headed 
deity  are  represented  tying  the  flowering  lotus 
round  the  stem  of  the  augurial  ligula  or  tonguelet. 
We  have  now  come  round  to  the  south  wall  of  the 
piazza  or  pronaos,  where  we  see  an  immense  tablet 
of  hieroglyphics  to  which  the  hero  is  pointing  with 
his  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  as  if  it  contained  the 
speech  which  he  is  addressing  to  the  crowd  en- 
gaged in  bearing  along  a  boat  with  a  hawk  on  boards 
as  the  honoured  deity,  behind  which  in  one  part 
he  is  bearing  st  valse  and  sceptre,  in  another  he  is 
attired  in  a  leopard's  skin,  perfumed  with  incense, 
and  honored  as  a  god.  Here  we  come  to  the  cruel 
scene  of  mutilating  the  unfortunate  captives  with 
which  we  began  the  description  of  the  pronaos. 

The*  notice  that  I  have  taken  of  the  numerous 
and  interesting  subjects  which  adorn  the  walls  of 
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this  part  of  the  temple  is  extremely  general,  and  is 
a  very  short  epitome  of  what  I  transcribed  on  the 
spot.  To  describe  them  minutely,  with  the  reflec- 
tion and  interpretations  that  would  naturally  be 
suggested  on  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject, 
would  require  ^  volume,  and  here  we  can  only  af» 
ford  to  bestow  upon  it  a  few  hurried  pages. 

The  cplla  was  completely  filled  up  with  sand, 
^nd  could  not  b^  entered,  Much  remains  to  he 
discovered  about  this  temple,  ^nd  a  rich  harvest  of 
Egyptian  antiquities  may  be  reaped  by  the  traveller 
who  shall  clear  away  the  sand  and  rubbish  from 
these  venerable  I'uins.  This  is  the  most  perfect, 
3,nd  apparently  the  most  modern,  of  all  the  temples 
;n  Thebes.  The  space  occupied  by  the  ruins  at^ 
tached  to  it  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  village  are 
ponstantly' searching  for  b^ads  and  jewels.  We  are 
informed  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  riches  of 
Egypt  were  so  great,  that  three  hundred  talents  of 
gold,  and  two  thousand  three  hundred  talents  of 
silver,  were  found  in  the  ashes  and  rubbish  of  her 
towns.    The  mine  is  not  exhausted  yet, 

At  the  south  corner  of  the  ruins,  but  without 
the  precincts  of  the  vill^g^,  there  is  a  small  temple, 
lyhich  consists  of  thr^e  small  rooms  ornamented  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  temples  ;  biit  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  finished,  and  is  now  em. 
ployed  to  accpmnjodate  ^  small  herd  of  goats,  the 
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vfortUy  successors  of  Mendes  to  whom  it  probably 
was  dedicated. 

To  the  south  east  of  this  ruined  temple  stands 
the  pleasant  village  of  El  Barat  the  present  suc- 
cessor of  Medina  Thabou.  It  is  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable 
monuments  in  Thebes :  a  strong  embankment  of 
earth  of  about  five  hundred  feet  thicks  and  froni 
thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  enclosing  a  square  spacer 
of  about  two  thousand  feet  a  side.  The  enclosed 
field  is  at  present  cultivated  j  the  bank  itself  is  cover- 
ed with  sand  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  part  of 
it  is  used  as  a  burying-ground  by  the  inhabitanti^ 
of  the" village.  The  villaget-s  ard  a  stiperior  class 
of  people  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gorhou  to  whom 
they  are  by  no  means  friendly  disposed.  They 
seem  remarkably  hospitable  to  strangers,  I  never  vi- 
sited them,  but  they  silenced  and  beat  ofi^  their 
dogs,  the  principal  sheikhs  came  out  to  welcome 
me,  and  offered  me  bread  and  milk,  and  boiled 
eggs,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  Monsieur  Repaud, 
supposes  the  above-mentioned  inclosure  to  have 
been  used  as  a  Champs  de  Mars  for  the  military 
exercise.  He  may  have  been  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion  from  some  slight  similarity  which  it  bears  to 
the  Champs  de  Mars  at  Paris.  However  from  the 
great  strength  and  thickness  of  the  bank,  I  am 
disposed  to  regard  it  as  an  ancient  reservoir  made 
for  containing  water  for  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
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ture,  and  the  supply  of  the  city  when  the  NUe  was 
low  or  the  inundations  defective.  A  deep  ravine 
like  a  canal,  with  similar  embankments,  that  runs 
along  the  west  side  of  it,  seems  more  in  favor  of 
this  supposition  than  that  of  citizen  Ripaud. 

Travelling  southward  from  the  ruined  temple  of 
Medina  Thabou,  and  a  small  way  into  the  desert, 
we  arrived  at  a  mean  looking  house,  built  of  dry 
stone,  covered  with  turf  and  faggots,  surrounded 
by  a  dry  stone  wpll  and  secured  with  a  locked  gate 
to  exclude  the  idle  and  unconcerned.  We  have 
seen  the  temples  of  pagan  idolatry.  This  is  the 
house  of  the  Christians'  God.  Near  to  it  there 
was  a  deep  weU  with  a  bucket  and  string  lymg  be* 
side  it  to  draw  water  for  the  few,  and  persecuted 
votaries,  who  resort  to  this  place  of  Christian  wor- 
ship. The  priest  himself  whose  humble  abode 
was  between  two  and  three  miles  distant,  was  exe- 
cuting some  repairs  on  this  temple  of  the  living 
God.  On  learning  that  we  were  Christians,  the 
door  instantly  flew  open,  and  we  were  cheerfully 
admitted  into  this  sanctuary  of  public  prayer*  The 
floor  was  covered  wilii  mats  made  of  the  rind  of 
the  palm-tree,  and  a  reading  desk  stood  on  one 
side  of  the  apartment.  Though  dirty  and  homely 
in  appearance  it  had  an  air  of  comfort;  like  the 
rose  in  the  wilderness  it  shone  by  comparison^  The 
purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted  atoned  for  all  its  de** 
fects.    The  eye  of  criticism  was  shut,  the  soul  had 
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found  a  horne^  and  the  tongue  of  censui^  was  stilled 
on  beholding  the  happy  countenance  of  this  man 
of  Gody  that  indicated  a  heart  no  atranger  to  the 
fedings  of  his  religion,  bounding  with  joy  to  meet 
a  traveller  from  a  foreign  land  who  worshipt  the 
same  God,  and  acknowledged  the  same  Saviour  with 
himself.  We  did  not  enquire  what  are  the  dogmas 
or  tenets  of  your  sect  ? — those  warhoops  of  faction 
that  sever  man  from  man,  and  many  &om  their 
Maker.  We  saw  his  creed  in  his  conduct.  Man 
was  his  brother,  religion  bad  possession  of  his 
heart,  and  with  five  other  families  cm  this  side  the 
river  he  had  constructed  this  mansion  for  worship, 
ing  a  God,  and  a  Saviour  whom  they  continued  to 
serve  and  adore,  among  the  sc<^ng  moslems  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded,  persecuted,  and  reviled* 
He  valued  his  soul  above  his  body,  and  would  die 
a  martyr  sooner  than  renounce  his  j&ith» 

Leaving  this  hallowed  spot,  which  struck  a  deeper 
and  more  lasting  interest  into  the  mind  than  could 
have  been  awakatied  by  the  most  ^endid  temple, 
we  regained  the  bed  of  the  ancient  canal,  at  the 
end  of  which  we  turned  a  little  way  into  the  de« 
sert,  and  came  to  an  ancient  temple  standing 
among  the  ruins  of  another  village.  This  temple 
has  been  surrounded  with  a  high  wall,  and  adorned 
widi  a  propylon  in  front,  part  of  which  is  still 
standing,  ornamented  with  sculpture  and  hierOi- 
glyp^cs.   TbiQ  temple  itself  is  used  as  a  sheepfold^ 
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Speaking  generally,  both  of  the  excavations  itt 
tlie  front  of  the  rock,  and  those  along  the  rocky 
flat,  it  may  be  Baid  that  most  of  them  consist  of 
several  chambers ;  commonly  as  two  or  three,  in  one 
of  which  there  is  a  sarcophagus^  or  a  collection  of 
human  bones,,  thp  others  unincumbered  with  any 
f^ing  but  sand  or  stonesw  In  some  instances^  a  long 
9haft  runs  back  from  the  first  chamber,  with  small 
horizontal  excavations  in  the  side,  and  at  the  end 
a  perpendicular  niche,  shaped  like  a  mummy  case, 
which  it  is  capable  of.  containing  in  the  erect  pos- 
ture, and  for  which  it  probably  was  constructed ; 
as  we  are  informed  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  kept 
their  dead  in  the  house,  andxemoved  them  one  by  one 
as  it  became  necessary  to  make  way  for  another;  and 
if  at  any  time  embarrassed  in  circumstances,  they 
l^dthem  in  pledge  as  their  moat  valuable  possession^ 
which  they  would  certainly  not  &xl  to  redeem  as 
soon  as  they  had  it  in  their  power. 

Continuing  our  route  northward,  by  the  base  of 
the  piountain,  we  came  to  another  temple  of  Isis^ 
'situated  in  a  most  desert  spot,  on  the  west  of^  and 
nearly  opposite  to  the  Men^nonium,  but  concealed 
from  its  vie\y  by  a  large  high  mound,  which  rises 
u|r  in  the  rocky  flat  between  them.  It  is  called 
Dair  el  Medina,  a3  if  it  had  been  more  connected 
with  Medina  Thabou,  than  with  any  of  the  other 
temples,  during  the  time  that  Christianity  was  the 
prevailing  religion  in  the  country.  It  is  surrounded 
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by  a  high  wall  of  unbumt  brick,  and  itd  nanfi^ 
intimates  tbat  it  once  was  the  seat  of  a  holy  bro* 
tberhood.  It  consists  of  a  small  propylon,  a  pro- 
naos  with  a  column  on  each  hand.  The  front  of 
the  temple  haig  two  columns  on  each  side  of  the 
gateway,  half  built  up  :  and  three  small  chambers 
which  ent6r  separately  from  the  pronaos.  The 
whole  piazza,  chambers,  and  front  ci  the  temple, 
are  covered  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics,  which' 
are  cut  in  a  most  superior  style,  greatly  surpassing 
that  of  any  temple  in  Thebes,  and  resemble  more 
the  hieroglyphics  in  the  tombs,  which*  are  probably 
of  a  more  ancient  date  than  those  on  the  temples: 

The  subjects  are  of  the  most  simple  description, 
and  relate  chiefly  to  the  worship  of  Isis,  who  is 
represented  with  the  lotus  sceptre  in  her  hand,  aiid' 
honoured  with  offerings  of  different  kinds.  Sodie- 
times  she  is  exhibited  with  the  cow's  head  and 
human  body  ;  but  most  frequently  both  the  head? 
and  body  are  human.  The  scaraba&us  and  globe  are 
the  common  devices  over  the  door,  with  a  person' 
kneeling  on  each  side  of  it.  The  tablets  of  hiero* 
glyphics  contain  the  scarabesus,  and  have  a  strong; 
resemblance  to  those  at  northern  Dair.  There  are 
no  battle  scenes  in  it,  and  no  processions. 

In  the  southern  chamber,  among  a  number  of 
curious  devices,  is  that  of  a  balance  with  two  sealer 
depending  from  it.  In  the  one  scale  there  is  a  sorV 
of  pot,  or  urn,  or  censer,  like  that  which  ii^  ire- 
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quently  presented  to  Isis,  sometimes  with  incense^ 
and  sometimes  it  contains  a  vegetable  resembling 
the  stalk  of  an  onion.  In  the  other  scale  there  is 
a  feathen  The  hawk-headed  deity  lays  hold  of  the 
rope  of  the  former  scale  with  his  hand,  as  if  going 
to  ascertain  which  way  the  trepidations  of  the  ba- 
lance shall  determine.  The  wolf-headed  deity 
grasps  the  rope  of  the  other  scale  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  probably  for  the  same  purpose.  Directly 
above  each  of  them  a  human  head  is  placed  upon 
the  beam,  about  a  third  of  its  length  from  the  end 
of  the  balance,  and  two  thirds  from  the  centre  of 
motion.  On  the  centre  of  motion  a  monkey  sits 
squatted,  with  his  hands  upon  his  knees;  thus 
seeming  to  indicate,  that  if  the  actions  and  obla- 
tions of  the  individual  under  consideration  out- 
weighed a  single  feather  in  the  balance,  he  fell  to 
the  care  of  the  hawk-headed  diety,  to  be  conducted 
through  the  air  to  the  regions  of  bliss ;  but  if,  on 
the.  contrary,  they  were  found  wanting,  and  the 
balance  preponderated  to  the  side  of  the  feather, 
the  unfortunate  being  was  then  seized  upon  by  the 
grinning  wolf  to  be  carried  deep  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth,  the  regions  of  sorrow  and  de- 
spair. In,  all  such  devices  the  wolf-headed  deity  is 
stationed  at  the  left  end  of  the  balance,  and  the 
hawk-headed  deity  at  the  right.  But  there  is  a 
tiiird  state,  a  tertium  quid,  typified  by  the  monkey, 
if  the  balance  should  rest  in  an  equipoise ;  in  which 
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the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  deceased  are  exactly 
balanced,  so  that  the  being  becomes  perfectly  ef- 
fete an  object  for  annihilation,  neither  of  rewards 
nor  punishment;  as  the  monkey  is  neither  fit  for  the 
society  of  men  nor  beasts.  On  one  side  of  this 
curious  group,  the  ibis-headed  deity  is  represented 
with  a  scroll  and  pen  in  his  hand,  as  if  entering  the 
result  in  the  records  of  the  temple,  whatever  that 
may  be.  On  the  other  side  is  Horus,  characterised 
by  the  lock  of  hair  curling  down  his  neck,  and  by 
wearing  the  scourge  and  sceptre  of  Osiris ;  showing 
that  he  possessed  equally  with  him  the  power  to 
punish  and  command. 

Throughout  the  chamber  are  many  other  mysti- 
cal contrivances,  as  that  of  a  ram  with  four  heads 
receiving  offerings,  and  adorned  with  the  globe, 
and  the  sacred  bird  over  head.  A  wolf  placed 
upon  ah  altar,  with  a  scourge  laid  over  him,  and 
hard  by  a  number  of  people  waiting  at  a  tomb, 
which  is  shaped  exactly  like  the  sheikhs'  tombs  of 
the  present  day,  the  top  being  turned  round  in  the 
form  of  the  dome  or  arch.  We  have  also  the  sacred 
boat,  and  the  stems  of  the  lotus  twined  round  with 
serpents. 

In  one  part  there  is  a  curious  assemblage  of  smali 
figuries  squatted  upon  their  seats,  with  their  knees 
up  to  their  breasts,  and  their  hands  raised.  There 
are  two  rows  of  them,  and  twenty-one  in  each  row, 
and  each  of  them  has  a  feather  in  its  head,  which 
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is  siHnetimes  that  of  a  dog,  a  hawk,  a  hippopotamui^/ 
sin  ibis,  or  a  wplf,  but  most  frequently  it  is  a  hn-^ 
maa  h^ad.  They  are  presented  with  the  lotus  and 
other  offferings,  by  a  person  half  kneeling  with  » 
vi^f  and  a  bird  on  his  hand.  They  attend  near 
the  balance,  with  the  sceptre  of  Osiris  in  their 
hands,  indicative  of  his  commissipn  to  be  there  for 
the  performance  of  certain  special  duties«^  Near  the 
door  tb^re  is  a  curious  exhibition  of  the  wolf-head^ 
ed  and  hawk-headed  deities  in  half-kneeling  pos- 
tures, with  their  fists  clenched  and  threatening  each 
other,  as  we  frequently  see  in  the  tombs  of  the 
kings,  in  the  chamber  which  contains  the  sarco^ 
phagus.  The  sacred  bird,  with  expanded  wings,  is 
painted  along  the  ceiling  of  aU  the  three  chambers^ 
and  the  floors  of  them  all  have  been  torn  up  in 
quest  of  the  treasures  of  antiquity,  supposed  to 
have  been  deposited  there.  At  the  north-east  angl^ 
of  the  temple  there  is  a  small  tank  for  containing 
water ;  and  on  the  south-west  pf  it  is  the  burial 
ground  of  the  former  Christian  possessors,  whose 
sepulchres  the  Arabs  are  now  ransacking  for  anti- 
quities, and  in  which  they  say  that  they  sometimes 
find  Greek  MSS.  rolled  up,  and  stuffed  in  the 
breasts.  I  have  seen  part  of  a  Greek  MSS»  on 
papyrus,  which  was  said  to  have  been  taken  out  of 
one  of  these  tombs.  This  beautiful  temple  is  by  far 
the  most  entire,  and  most  highly  finished,  of  aU  the 
temples  in  Thebes. 
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In  addition  to  these  temples  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  just  described,  and  which  are  in  j^sut 
standing,  I  must  mention  that  there  are  traces  of 
many  more,  and  apparently  an  older  race  of  tem- 
ples, whose  walls  are  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
built  carried  away.  Two  of  these  have  been  aU 
ready  mentioned  on.  the  edge"of  the  cultivated  soil ; 
one  of  them  near  to  the  Memn^nium,  the  other 
behind  the  two  statues  of  Sheuny  and  Damy,  near 
Medina  Thabou.  There  is  another  on  the  rocky 
flat  between  it  and  the  Memnonium,  but  nearer  to 
Medina  Thabou.  The  substructions  of  it,  however, 
are  far  from  being  of  that  colossal  extent  which 
characterise  the  magnificent  edifices  of  these  two 
places*  It  has  been  constructed  partly  of  the  stone 
of  the  country,  and  partly  of  sand-stones*  Tlie 
greater  part  of  the  latter  have  been  carried  away, 
and  it  is  probably  these  which  we  beheld  in  the 
prc^ylons  of  the  Memnonium  and  Medina  Thabou. 
We  also  perceive  on  the  site  of  this  ancient  temple 
many  fragments  of  cdiossal  statues ;  some  of  which 
are  of  the  stone  of  the  oountryj  which  break  with 
a  kind  of  splinteiy  fracture;  others  are  of  the  highly 
crystallized  quartzy  sand-stone,  the  same  with  that 
of  the  ancient  statue  of  Memnon«  There  are  also 
the  r^nains  of  another  similar  temple  to  the  nmth 
of  the  Memnonium,  on  the  rocky  flat  with  similar 
fragments  of  statues,  and  I  have  no  doubt  many 
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more  would  be  found  on  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  ground  than  I  had  it  in  my  power  to 
make ;  for  the  ancient  Egyptians  seem  to  have  been 
more  deeply  infected  with  the  mania  for  buUding 
temples  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  Cambyses  destroyed  the 
temples  and  statues  in  Thebes,  I  should  consider 
these  earlier  relics  as  the  witnesses  of  his  cruel  po- 
licy, and  that  the  present  magnificent  ruins,  which 
now  astonish  the  traveller,  were  built  after  the 
Egyptians  had  recovered  from  that  sore  disaster, 
and,  perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  them  undar  tihfe 
Gr6ek  empire.  We  see  the  material  of  these  an- 
cient temples  in  the  walls  of  the  present  ruins ;  both 
the  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics  are  deeper  and  bet- 
ter  cut,  and  I  should  feel  disposed  to  refer  these 
more  ancient  edifices  to  the  era  of  the  two  statues 
of  Shamy  and  Damy.  The  fragments  of  the  statues 
are  of  the  same  species  of  stone,  and  the  workman- 
ship extremely  similar.  The  quarry  from  which 
the  stone  is  taken  is  near  at  hand.  All  the  other 
statues  in  Thebes,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
above  mentioned,  are  of  syenite  or  the  granite  of 
Assouan,  which  being  at  a  great  distance,  were  pro- 
bably not  procured  till  a  later  period  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 

All  over  this  rocky  flat,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
mountain  in  several  places,  numbers  of  recesses  are 
cut  in  upon  the  frpnt  of  an  elevation,  and  carried 
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back  80  as  to  form  three  sides  of  a  square^  and  af- 
ter having  obtained  a  sufficient  perpendicular  height 
in  front,  numbers  of  excavations  are  then  made  in 
the  rock,  with  columns  for  a  piazza  running  all  along 
the  line  at  the  entrance ;  then  there  is  a  large  chamber 
for  each  separate  mansion,  and  a  shaft  passing  back 
from  it,  with  a  niche  at  the  further  extremity  for 
the  reception  of  a  mummy  case.  The  space  in 
front  is  levelled  and  cleared  out,  and  in  some  cases 
where  the  excavation  has  descended  into  the  rock, 
a  square  court  is  formed  round  the  entrance,  with 
a  stair  to  go  down  to  it.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
these  lodgements,  at  least  to  the  eye  of  the  newly- 
arrived  traveller,  are  in  tlie  face  of  the  rock  above 
Medina  Thabou,  where  there  is  one  line  of  them 
regularly  formed,  that  extends  about  five  or  six 
hundred  yards  in  length,  and  its  numerous  doors 
of  entrance  present  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  vil« 
lage.  There  are  many  others  extending  on  all  sides 
in  the  same  rock,  both  above  and  below,  in  groups 
and  in  detached  excavations^  that  look  towards  the 
rising,  the  meridian,  and  the  setting  sun,  and  are 
more  or  less  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  plain, 
according  as  the  natural  form  of  the  mountain  is 
suited  for  the  excavation.  Many  of  these  settle- 
ments occur  also  along  the  rocky  flat,  as  that  al- 
ready  mentioned  between  the  Memnonium  and 
Medina  Thabou,  bordering  the  cultivated  soil  j  and 
in  several  places  between  tl^e  Memnonium  and 
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Gomout  and  belc^  tte  latter  place  in  the  rocky 
eminence  that  exjkeniis  in  a  north  eastern  direction 
towardfi  the  river.  In  om  of  thege  I  counted  fifty- 
two  doorg  in  me  line^  leading  into  as  many  separ 
rate  excavations^  each  of  them  sufficient  for  the  ac<> 
commodation  of  a  family,  which  would  be  more 
conveniently  and  comfortably  lodged,  than  in  any 
of  die  houses  in  any  of  the  present  villages  in 
Egypt  In  other  settlements  of  the  same  kind  I 
counted  thirty  doors,  in  others  twelve,  more  or  less, 
as  the  conglomerate  rock  was  practicable,  or  the 
tribe  or  family  that  formed  it  was  small  or  numer 
rous.  Some  of  them  have  two  rows  of  columns  in 
front,  others  only  one  row,  and  all  of  them  are  adom^- 
ed  with  hieroglyphics  and  sculpture^  and  mytliolo- 
gical  devices. 

It  is  impossible  to  view  these  excavations  in  their 
number,  Accommodation  and  ex^tent,  without  con-^ 
sidering  them  as  the  dweUing^ilaces  of  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Thebes;  and  the  taste  and  style 
with  which  they  are  formed  and  decorated,  indi^^ 
cate  a  state  of  society  greatly  surpassing  what  is  to 
be  met  with  at  present  in  any  p^  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  The  inhabitants  of  Gomou  still  live  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  these  rocky  mansions, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  link  that  connects  the 
ancient  and  modern  style  of  dwelling  in  Thebes* 
They  are,  however,  but  humble  representatives, 
and,  though  residing  in  the  same  apartmente,  are  as 
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much  inferior  in  apparent  comfort  to  their  prede- 
cessors, as  the  character  and  influence  of  their 
country  are  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  when  com- 
pared with  the  power  and  grandeur  of  ancient 
Egypt.  These  subterranean  abodes  are  generally 
filled  up  with  sand,  and  the  debris  which  has  fallen 
down  from  the  rock ;  but  the  modern  inhabitants, 
on  taking  possession,  are  too  indolent  to  clear  out 
the  rocky  cave,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
whole  of  the  accommodation  formed  by  the  ancient 
settlers.  Instead  of  this  they  merely  scratch  a  hole, 
by  which  to  crawl  in,  and  clear  out  a  little  of  the 
rubbish  from  the  first  chamber,  in  which  they  de- 
posit their  sleeping  mats,  and  any  trifling  furniture 
which  they  possess.  Here  they  repose  during  the 
night,  and  retire  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  during 
the  day.  All  the  shaft,  and  all  the  excavations, 
find  inner  chambers  remain  blocked  up  with  the 
rubbish  and  sand  that  have  drifted  in  from  the 
surrounding  flat.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
a  family  residing  in  the  outer  chamber,  and  the 
master  of  it  sleeping  in  the  bottom  of  an  ancient 
sarcophagus,  by  way  of  being  in  the  state  bed ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  shaft  and  interior  niches 
continue  to  possess  the  sarcophagi  and  mummy 
cases,  filled  with  the  bones  and  bodies  of  the  for- 
mer tenants  of  the  soil,  that  had  been  lodged  there 
between  two  and  three  thousand  years  ago.  To 
supply  in  part  the  accommodation  that  the  whole 
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Df  this  subterraneous  abode  would  sSord  them,  if 
restored  to  its  pristine  condition,  they  generaUj 
build  near  the  door  a  round  hollow  tower,  shaped 
like  some  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  borders,  of 
unburnt  brick,  or  stone  plastered  over  with  mud, 
with  openings  in  its  side,  in  different  places,  to  serve 
for  presses,  and  other  conveniences.  It  is  closed 
at  the  top,  and  shaped  like  a  funnel  or  open  bowl, 
from  which  the  camel  eats  his  grass,  cut  straw, 
beans,  or  other  provender.  The  asses,  the  goats, 
and  the  sheep  take  their  station  near  the  same  place, 
and  eat  their  repast  off  the  ground.  The  mistress 
and  daughters  of  the  family  sit  round  the  door,  and 
retire  into  the  cell  on  the  approach  of  a  stranger, 
who  is  received  by  the  master  of  the  family,  and 
sits  down  in  the  open  air,  among  the  dry  sand,  or 
on  a  mat,  if  there  happens  to  be  such  a  luxury  at 
hand.  He  is  generally  presented  with  bread  and 
milk,  coffee  and  tobacco.  The  dogs  being  in« 
trusted  with  the  defence  of  the  settlement,  occupy 
the  heights  above,  and  furiously  assail  every  stran* 
ger  who  ventures  to  approach.  Similar  excavations 
are  continued  all  round  in  the  rocky  flat,  and  up 
the  face  of  the  mountain,  though  of  very  steep 
ascent,  and  on  each  side  of  the  road  to  the  valley  of 
Biban  el  Melook,  and  in  the  openings  of  the  defiles 
in  the  mountains  ;  so  that  if  the  whole  were  exa- 
mined and  cleared  out,  I  should  not  be  astonished 
to  hear  that  it  contained  accommodation  for  more 
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than  twenty  thousand  families :  and  what  is  more^ 
I  may  add,  comfortable  accommodation,  for  the 
mountain  here  is  without  any  damp,  and  the  tem- 
perature in  its  centre,  is  always  the  same,  alike 
unaffected  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  the  chills  of 
the  night,  which  even  here  in  the  mornings  of 
December,  January,  and  a  part  of  February,  made 
us  feelingly  acknowledge  that  it  was  winter.     We 
saw  ice  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  which 
was  froze  in  an  earthen-ware  basin,  in  the  noctur- 
nal cold  of  Thebes,  in  the  end  of  January.     Do- 
miciled, however,  in  his  mountain  recess,  the  The- 
ban  experiences  no  such  changes  of  climate.    He 
sits  under  his  elevated  piazza,  in  front  of  his  rocky 
cave,  and  looks  from  out  its  shade  over  this  noble 
and  venerable  plain,  equally  warm  and  comfortable, 
whether  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars  shine  upon  the 
field  of  vision :    alike  undisturbed  by  the  smoke 
of  cities,  or  the  obstructing  medium  of  houses,  he 
enjoys  the  contemplation  of  the  scene  in  the  most 
absolute  repose.     The  world  has  been  favoured 
with  a  view  of  subterranean  Rome  j  but  a  view  of 
subterranean  Thebes,   would  much  more  delight 
and  astonish  them.    Notwithstanding  all  that  they 
have  read  of  its  grandeur  and  magnificence,  I  am 
convinced  that  they  would  take  up  the  language  of 
the  queen  of  the  south  to  the  wise  king  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  confess  that  the  half  has  not  been  told 
them.     Mankind  lament  the  want  of  books  and 
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records  of  the  affairs  of  ancient  Egypt ;  but  here 
are  to  be  seen,  sculptured  and  painted  in  the  most 
glowing  colours,  the  religion,  history,  philosophy, 
arts,  and  costumes  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Much 
of  it  certainly  in  a  language  that  cannot  be  under- 
stood ;  but  much  of  it  perfectly  intelligible.  We 
have  probably  in  this  small  compass,  more  true 
information  respecting  the  private  life,  customs, 
occupations  and  amusements  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, than  we  should  have  found  in  all  the  volumes 
of  the  Alexandrian  library,  had  they  come  down  to 
us  unimpaired,  untouched  by  the  devouring  fire 
of  the  Romans  or  the  Saracens.  Yet  the  world 
know  little  or  nothing  of  them,  and  cannot  know 
without  going  there ;  for  there  is  but  one  copy  of 
their  works  upon  the  walls  of  their  tombs  and 
dwellings,  and  that,  to  our  shame,  has  never  been 
printed:  and  when  the  saps  of  time  shall  have 
destroyed  their  integrity,  their  legibility,  and  their 
brilliant  hue,  future  ages  may  tax  our  careless  and 
sluggish  nature,  as  we  now  do  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  saw  the  monuments  of  Thebes 
in  all  their  glory ;  but  stalked  silently  and  stupidly 
by,  hardly  leaving  us  a  notice  of  what  they  were, 
either  in  size,  number,  beauty,  or  appropriation. 
Mr.  Belzoni  has  done  much;  but  the  surface  of 
Thebes  is  hardly  scratched,  its  mine  of  diamonds 
remains  unexplored.  .  . 

The  east  side  of  the  Nile  has  also  its  attractions, 
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and  those  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  in  ihe  tem- 
ples of  Luxor  and  Katnac.  The  first  is  situsitedy 
as  has  beeii  already  mentioned,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  directly  opposite  to  Medina  Thabou.  It 
is  at  present  the  port  of  the  eastern,  or  great 
Thebaidj  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  pier, 
and  a  high  embankment  of  stone,  show  that  it  also 
was  so  in  former  times.  The  workmanship,  how- 
ever,  displayed  in  this  embankment,  seems  to  be 
entirely  Roman.  The  ruined  temple,  like  that  of 
the  Memnonium,  is  quite  a  skeleton ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  columns  in  the  interior,  and  part  of 
the  sanctuary  are  still  standing;  but  the  outer  walls 
are  thrown  down,  and  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  constructed  have  been  carried  away.  It  is 
nearly  eight  hundred  feet  long,  and  the  propylon 
along  the  fSront  measures  about  two  hundred  feet 

• 

^t  its  present  base,  which  is  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
above  the  foundation,  as  may  be  be  seen  from  the 
statues  near  the  gate-way  that  just  rear  the  tops  of 
thei^  caps  above  the  rubbish ;  so  that  judging  from 
the  battering  of  the  wall,  it  probably  measured 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  more.  The  large  temples  in 
Thebes  are  not  built  on  one  uniform  plan,  all  are 
diflerent;  but  the  one  under  consideration  re- 
sembles that  at  the  Memnonium  more  than  those 
at  Kamac  or  Medina  Thabou.  It  consists  of  a 
propylon,  large  colonnades,  and  several  chambers. 
On  the  front  of  the  propylon  is  exhibited  a  battle 
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scene,  in  a  most  spirited  style*  It  resembles  in 
nkany  respects  one  of  those  at  the  Memnonium, 
in  the  attitude,  and  colossal-size  of  the  hero ;  the 
havoc  which  he  makes  among  his  enemies;  the 
armour,  dress  and  weapons,  both  of  liis  friends 
and  foes }  his  complete  triumph  over  all  their  op- 
position ;  and  finally  his  sitting  on  his  throne  judg- 
ing the  captives,  and  witnessing  their  punishment. 
The  whole  piece  is  excellently  described  by  Mr. 
Hamilton;  to  whose  work  and  to  the  plates  of  major 
Hayes,  I  beg  leave  to  refer ;  with  this  remark,  that 
there  are  no  feathers  waving  over  the  heads  of  the 
horses,  and  that  the  lion  which  he  represents  at 
the  feet  of  the  hero  in  the  act  of  rushing  forward 
to  combat,  is  merely  an  ornament  on  the  side  of 
his  chariot,  as  in  the  same  piece  on  the  temple  above 
mentioned.  The  propylon  is  provided  with  stairs, 
which  are  now  much  dilapidated,  that  lead  up  to, 
to  the  top,  and  give  off  passages  to  small  chambers 
as  they  ascend.  The  visiter  passes  easily  from  one 
end  of  the  propylon  to  the  other  over  the  top  of 
the  ruined  gateway,  and  ascends  completely  to  the 
summit.  The  base  all  round  is  built  up  with  the 
bouses  of  the  present  village ;  and,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  correct  view  of  the  sculpture,  it  is  necessary 
to  mount  upon  the  roof  of  them,  which  the  in- 
habitants, for  a  small  gratuity,  readily  permitted 
us  to  do.  There  are  several  statues  all  along 
the  front  of  the  propylon.      The  mitre-shaped 
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^ead-dress,  and  part  of  the  face  of  two  of  them, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  gateway  appear  above>  the 
body  and  theremainingparts  are  all  buried  under  the 
rubbish.  Other  statues  just  rearing  their  colossal 
heads  above  the  mud  are  to  be  seen  in  the  interior 
of  the  houses*  They  are  all  of  the  large-grained 
granite  of  Assouan,  highly  polished  and  beautifully 
formed,  and  all,  except  one,  are  in  close  contact 
with  the  propylon.  A  little  in  advance  of  it  to 
the  east  are  two  beautiful  obelisks  from  the  same 
quarry.  They  are  about  eighty  feet  high  and  ten 
feet  square  at  the  base,  perfectly  unafiected  by  the 
injuries  of  time,  and  covered  all  round  with  deeply 
cut  hieroglyphics  from  top  to  bottom,  beginning  at 
the  top  as  usual  with  the  mitred  hawk,  emblematic 
of  their  dedication  to  the  god  of  day. 

Behind  the  propylon  we  passed  into  the  drompl^, 
a  large  c^n  court  with  two  rows  of  columns  that 
had  been  walled  on  each  side  and  covered  above, 
fwrning  a  piazza  all  round.  There  are,  or  rather 
have  been,  twelve  square  columns  in  each  row  at 
each  end,  and  eight  on  each  side,  counting  the  end 
columns  only  once,  making  in  all  twenty-six.  The 
whole  dromos  is  about  300  feet  long,  and  160  feet 
wide.  All  the  columns  and  the  side  of  the  pro- 
pylon are  covered  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics. 
From  the  dromos  we  passed  on  between  two  rows 
of  the  most  stately  columns  twelve  feet  in  diathet^r^ 
mA  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  high,  with  spread^ 
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ing  capitals,  like  the  budding  lotus.  Theire  ard 
six  columns  in  each  row  which  occupy  the  middle 
of  the  space  directly  from  the  door  of  the  dromos^ 
and  it  does  not  appear  whether  there  were  any 
more,  or  whether  they  were  inclosed  by  walls  at 
the  sides.  We  came  next  to  what  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cella,  which  is  peripteral,  having  a  row  of 
eleven  columns  on  each  side.  The  walls  are  pretty 
entire,  and  inclose  a  space  of  about  160  feet  long, 
and  140  wide,  and  is  at  present  possessed  by  a 
number  of  the  villagers  and  their  cattle.  It  con- 
tains many  columns  and  the  fragments  of  many 
more  which  are  broken  down,  and  from  the  figure 
of  the  cross  and  other  insignia  displayed  along 
the  walls,  appears  to  have  been  once  used  as  a  place 
of  Christian  worship.  There  has  been  a  door-way 
at  each  end,  both  of  which  are  now  built  up,  and 
the  regular  entrance  is  over  a  low  part  of  the  side 
wall.  We  next  came  to  another  colonnade,  con- 
sisting of  ten  rows  of  columns,  three  columns  in 
each  row,  all  of  which  are  covered  with  sculpture 
and  hieroglyphics  j  then  a  cross  wall  with  a  door- 
way  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  then  another  colon- 
nade consisting  of  eight  rows  of  columns  with 
four  columns  in  each  row.  At  the  end  of  this 
colonnade  we  came  to  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  with  an  arcade  in  the 
middle  of  the  wall  for  a  statue,  in  the  place  where 
we  naturally,  in  conformity  with  the  plans  of  th^ 
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Other  temples,  expected  to  have  found  a  door ;  but 
this  we  met  with  on  the  north  side,  and  on  entering 
came  to  the  sanctum  sanctoi^m,  or  innermost 
apartment  of  all,  which  is  a  small  chamber  about 
fourteen  feet  square  covered  with  sculpture 
and  hieroglyphics.  From  this  we  passed  into 
another  chamber  containing  twelve  columns,  and 
from  that  into  another  containing  four  columns, 
and  adorned  with  an  equal  number  without^ 
with  the  appearance  of  their  having  been  many 
more,  all  of  them  highly  ornamented  with  sculpture 
and  hieroglyphics.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  ruin,  and  near  the  brink  of  the  river, 
towards  which  there  has  been  no  door  of  access ; 
but  the  presait  termination  of  the  ruins  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  original  one  of  the  building. 
The  subjects  in  the  sculpture  or  hierogl3^hics  do  not 
differ  materially  from  those  already  described,  and 
therefore  although  I  noted  the  greater  part  of  them, 
I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  lay  them  before  the  public^ 
On  the  east  side  of  the  temple  there  is  an  im- 
mense heap  of  rubbish  higher  than  the  temple  it- 
self,  consisting  of  mud  and  sand,  and  broken  pot- 
tery ware,  all  huddled  together  in  a  mass.  The 
present  village  of  Luxcwr  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
ruin,  and  spreads  out  to  the  north,  and  south,  and 
east,  a  considerable  way.  It  contains  one  hundred 
Coptic  families  who  are  Christians.  They  have  four 
priests,  and  a  place  of  worship  about  four  miles 
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distant  in  the  desert.  There  are  about  five  time^ 
the  number  of  mussulinans  who  live  in  smaU  huts 
about  twelve  feet  square,  among  vermin,  dust  and 
filth,  the  usual  comforts  of  the  moslems  in  Egypt. 
These  wretches  neither  enjoy  themselves,  nor  per^ 
mit  others  to  enjoy  the  sweets  ,of  a  tranquil  and 
soqial  life. 

The  temple  of  Luxor  was  probably  built  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  for  the  convenience  of  sailors 
a,nd  wayfaring  men,  where,  without  much  loss  of 
time,  they  might  stop,  say  their  prayers,  present 
their  offerings,  perform  their  vows  for  past  favors, 
and  bribe  the  priests  for  promises  of  future  success  j 
and  great  and  magnificent  as  it  is,  it  only  seryea 
to  show  us  the  way  to  a  much  greater,  to  which  it 
is  hardly  more  in  comparison  than  a  kind  of  po^c* 
t^r's  lodge.  I  mean  the  splendid  ruin  of  the  temple 
at  Karnac. 

The  distance  from  Luxor  to  Karnac  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles.  The  whole  road  was 
formerly  lined  with  a.row  of  sphinxes  on  each  f side. 
At  present  these  are  entirely  covered  up  for  about 
two  thirds  of  the  way  on  the  end  nearest  to  Luxpr, 
and  the  track  lijss  over  the  superincumbent  ruins 
of  unburnt  brick,  and  broken  pottery-ware,  covered 
with  dust  and  scattered  tufts  of  a  hard  rushy  grass, 
such  as  generally  grows  in.  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try wMch  are  not  subjected  to  the  fertilizing  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile,  or  watered  by  the  labor  of 
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man;     Several  high  mounds  appear  in  the  course 
of  the  way,  as  if  small  hamlets  or  villas  had  lent 
their  aid  to  enliven  the  scene.     On  the  latter  part 
of  the  road  near  to  Kamac,  a  row  of  criosphinxes* 
that  is  with  a  ram's  head,  and  a  lion's  body,  still  ex* 
ists  on  each  side  of  the  way.     Some  of  them  are 
very  entire,  but  all  are  quite  uncovered,  and  shaded 
for  part  bf  the  way  by  a  grove  of  palm-trees  on  the 
Tight  hand,  and  on  the  left.     The  road  is  well  and 
regularly  formed,  and  is  sixty  three  feet  wide.  The 
sphinxes  are  represented  couchant  with  their  heads 
turned  towards  the  road.     They  are  of  common 
sand-^tone,  the  same  as  that  of  which  the  temple 
are  built,  are  twelve  feet  asunder,  and  each  of  them 
has  a  small  mummy-shaped  figure  standing  up  be- 
tween  the  paws  with  the  handi^  crossed  over  the 
breast,  and  the  sacred  Tau  in  each,  and  a  row;  of 
hieroglyphics  down  the  front.     The  road  proceeds 
'for  a  little  way  up  a  gentle  ascent,  after  which  it 
gradually  slopes  down  and  terminates  in  a  fine  gra- 
nite gateway  in  front  of  a  temple  of  Isis,  close  to 
^he  village  of  Karriac.  This  handsome  t6n^ple>  which 
is  ohe  of  !a  suite  of  smaller  temples,  connected  with 
the  grlmkl ^temple,  consists  of  a  propylon,  -a  small 
'dromon  "with  columnsoh  each  hand,  a  pronaos  with 
Touir  columns  on  each  hand,  and  a  cellia  divided 
into  five  different » ^partmentis.     The )  sculpture  and 
hieroglyphics  are  of  the  same  description  as  on  the 
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Other  temples,   and  the  worship  of  Isis  prevails 
throughout. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  regular  approach  to  the 
large  temple  which  lies  considerably  to  the  right  or 
east,  and  passes  likewise  between  two  rows  of 
sphinxes  which  are  much  broken,  and  covere4  up 
with  sand ;  it  then  passes  through  four  immense 
propylons,  the  gifts  of  so  many  illustrious  monarchs. 
The  gateways  are  chiefly  of  polished  granite,  and, 
as  well  as  the  sides,  are  covered  with  sculpture  and 
hieroglyphics,  and  adorned  with  numerous  colossal 
statues ;  they  are  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  from  each  other,  and  as  the  votary 
advanced,  continued  in  succession  to  increase  /the 
ardor  of  devotion,  till,  entering  by  the  side,  he  s 
placed  in  the  centre  of  this  splendid  ruin,  wh^re  the 
astonished  eye  passes  over  the  wrecks  of  a  sacred 
edifice  extending  to  about  six  hundred  feet  <m  each 
hatid.  Twelve  hundred  feet  being  about  the  whole 
length  of  the  temple,  and  fom:  hundred  and  twenty 
teet  the  breadth. 

Besides  this  entrance  which  leads  directly  from 
the  Nile  at  Luxor,  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
formed  for  the  religious  processions  anEd  ceremo- 
nies that  passed  between  the  two  places  m  si^t  cuf 
the  wondering  multitude,  there  is  another  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  principal  and  public  en- 
trance ftom  the  west,  fiuringmorthem  Pair  ion  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  entrance,  which  is 
near  the  wall  of  unburnt  brick  that  enclosed  the  . 
whole  of  this  sacred  ground,  passes  through  a  mag- 
nificent propylou  of  400  feet  long  and  40  feet  thick, 
andis  approached  also  between  two  rows  of  sphinxes, 
part  of  which  was  uncovered  by  the  Earl  of  Bel- 
^nore.  It  has  eight  windows  in  two  rows,  and  four 
false  dpors  on  each  side  of  the  gateway.  The  north 
wing  of  the  propylon  is  very  much  fallen  down. 

The  front  is  not  hewn,  nor  ornamented  with  hiero- 

• 

glypbics :  from  which  .1  would  infer  that  it  has 
been  Jefl  in  m  jinfinished  state.  There  is  a  stair  in 
the  northern. end,  by  which  to  ascend  to  the  top, 
and  .a  pasussfge  over  the  ceiling  of  the  doorway, 
from  the  north  to  the  south  wing  of  the  propylon. 
Advancing  withinwe  perceived  inscribed  on  .the 
xigbtiiaAd;^ide  of  the  passage,  the  latitudes  of  the 
diff^entp^acQS  in  Egypt,  as  taken  by  the  French 
.Comn^iasion  of  Arts,  at  an  earfy  period  of  their  un- 
4ertaking,  when  probs^bly  they  had  not  learned  to 
take  the  error  of  their  in£[truments,  or  to  observe 
.  with  •  accurs^sy.  Afterwards,  however,  they  dis- 
c;oy.^e4  th^  mistake, repe^^ted  their  observations; 
tberXesi4ts  of  which  are  published  in  their  large 
jvior^  on  Egyptian  Antiquities.  Looking  forward 
{K!9fPrphe^  centre  of  this  gateway,  what. a  scene  of 
^Ypc.  a,ud  .destruction  is  pes^nted  to  the  eye  of 
t^e  pl^3|^cyer,  in  an  imipense  heathen  temple  of  1200 
feet  loijig  ,ftnd  400  feet  wide,  with  its  cohimns  a;nd 


walls^  and  intersecting  propylons^  all  prostrate  in  one 
heap  of  ruins,  looking  as  if  the  blight  of  heaven  had 
smote  it  at  the  command  of  an  insulted  God !  Yet 
this  is  but  a  part  of  the  sacred  premises  of  Dios- 
polls.  On  every  hand  are  gateways  and  adjoining 
temples^  which,  in  other  places,  would  be  reckoned 
magnificent,  and  rows  of  sphinxes  bounding  the 
avenue  of  communication  to  the  different  doors  in 
the  sides  of  this  grand  temple,  this  pantheon,  this 
centre  of  pagan  worship,  the  abode  of  the  mighty 
Ammon.  The  walls  that  remain  are  so  shattered^ 
and  the  stones  so  detached  from  each  other,  that  I 
am  now  rather  disposed  to  ascribe  the  effect  to  the 
concussion  of  an  earthquake,  than  to  any  human 
operation. 

This  gateway  leads  into  a  spacious  court,  which 
we  should  consider  as  the  dromos  of  the  temple  ; 
but  a  row  of  stately  columns,  about  forty  feet  high, 
almost  preclude  our  doing  so.  A  row  of  smaller 
columns  passes  down  each  side,  and  on  the  right  a 
small  temple  projects  considerably  into  the  court. 
There  are  six  columns  in  each  of  the  rows  in  the 
middle  of  the  court,  which  terminate  in  front  of 
two  broken  colossal  statues  of  large-grained  granite, 
standing  in  front  of  another  propylon,  which  is  com* 
pletely  covered  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics. 
Great  part  of  it,  however,  has  fallen  down,  and  we 
see  in  the  centre  of  the  wall  many  stones  which 
had  formed  part  of  a  temple  previous  to  the  prt- 
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sent  ruins.  iSach  side  of  the  passage  is  richly  sculps 
tured  over  with  gods,  and  priests,  and  offerings^ 
and  hieroglyphics. 

Succeeding  to  this  propylon  is  an  immense  co^ 
lonnade,  consisting  of  eighteen  columns,  across  the 
building,  and  nine  in  the  length  of  it.  The  two 
rows  of  columns  down  the  middle  are  the  largest,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  Memnonium,  and  are  about  11 
feet  in  diameter.  These  supported  the  highest  part 
of  the  roof,  in  the  sides  of  which  are  small  windows 
for  the  admission  of  light  to  this  part  of  the  temple. 
The  other  columns  are  about  eight  feet  in  diame* 
ter,  and  about  32  feet  high.  They  are  not  mono- 
lithic. The  wall  of  the  propylon,  the  side  walls  of 
the  temple,  and  all  the  162  columns  are  completely 
covered  with  the  sculptured  images  of  the  hawk- 
headed,  wolf-headed,  and  human  headed  gods  of  the 
Egyptians.  To  account  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
immense  colonnades  that  we  meet  with  in  the  Eg3rp« 
tian  temples,  and  more  especially  in  those  of  the 
Thebaid,  such  as  the  Memnonium,  Luxor,  aiid 
Kamac,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Egyptians  had 
no  other  way  of  supporting  a  roof  but  by  the  erec- 
tion of  columns,  the  masonic  arch  not  being  then 
understood.  So  that  whenever  a  roof  over  a  large 
space  was  required,  a  large  colonnade  was  indis- 
pensible.  The  frequent  and  entire  exhibitioh  of 
their  polymorphous  deities  was  another  use  that 
they  made  of  the  colonnade.  A  succession  of  these 
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was  carried  over  the  colpmns,  so  that  numerous 
yotaiies  could  j»elect  the  ^od  of  their  cl^oice,  pre* 
sent  their  offerings,  kneel  down, .  and  .worship,  and 
find  a  wilUtig  priest  to  teach  them  how  to  con- 
ciliate his  £ivor. 

The  end  .of  th^.colonn^e  brings  iis  to  the  end 
of  this  half  of  the  templet  on  the^Qiiteide  of  which 
is  sculptured  the  .figure  of  two  isnfifiense  bpats* 
One  of  tbemis  51  feet  Img,  and  has  the  head  0f» 
ram  at.  each  end»  >mth  only  one  principal  persofi 
on  boardf  .who»in  ope  p^  of  the  vessel,  ^s  arraqgr 
ing  an  offeringy  Mosd  in  jsu%otbi?r:.pajrt  of  it  .working 
4ibe  oar^  The  other  boat  is  45  feet  long,  a][^  has.a 
numher  of  .people  on  board  engaged  in  the  act  of 
poling  it  fprwwd.  At  this  part  of  the  teipple  eflr 
tered.the\gcand  passage  from  Luxor,  ^throij^. tj^ 

readyj  miePtiQOSd.  The  otlt'^r  b^lf cpf  the  teixijile  is 
^qugHy,  and,  perhaps,  wore  interesUog^  ^pr  Jfie 
have  not  yet  jreafihgd  the  saj^^jbuary.  ,  Of  four  gra- 
nite obeliaks  th4t,94<«|i6d  this^p^rt  of  t{ie  .buildii^ 
lfehriee..9ref9till  §tm^}X^.  /;TiNy.?fle, about, seventy 
ieet.high,  .$iid(jii»e /«Bt  s^^e  i^t  -the  l^asje.  The 
other  is  tbrwro  dowif^ftpd  Q^t  .th^q|l;^^^  the^  njidc^ef 
that  1  paft  /E^  itoqaigfet /l»e  j^fi/fr^sd;  ^w;ay, ;  ^vhic^ ;  jcifr 

iaiiortt.aiiQes()hayeqprevej>te4"  A  little  to  the,.w^ 
fif  thejobdUfllcs  ^$ir^jsey^a]f|>sj^^  lyeU 

Jamied>.aiidilii|^y;i^«fi£Ji(^ ;  I  J)ayei^pt^f»d#i^r 


SO  feet.  The  capitals  are  exquisitely  wrought, 
and  resemble  the  flower  of  the  lotus.  They  seem 
to  have  been  merely  ornamental,  and  stand  at  the 
entrance  of  a  sanctuary,  which  is  also  of  highly 
polished  granite,  and  occqpies  the  middle  ,of  this 
part  of  the  temple.  This  sanctua]:y>is,Qpen;at,each 
^nd,  and  divided  into  two  open  compartments,  by 
small  partition  walls  that  advance  but  a  short  way 
upon  the  floor.  The  ceiling  is  also  of  granite  paint> 
edblue,  and  adorned  with  stars.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  sculpture  and. hieroglyphics,,  and v of- 
ferings to  Osiris  and  Mendes  throughout ;  showing 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed,  and,  the 
infamous  Jiature  of  the  iElgyptijan  devotion.  Lat^ 
terly^  howeveri  tbiis  sanctuary  seems  to  have  been 
ohieAy  appropriated  fqr  the  reception  of  the  iiqagest^ 
vessels  and  ;Sacred  utensils  employed  in  v  the  rites 
of  their  religion.  The  i)arl  pf  JBelmore  caused  ex- 
cavations to  be  made  in  it,  and  the  discovery,  of  Jt 
granite  boat,  with  an  image  on  board,  a  number  of 
smaU  statue9»  wd  other  reon^ins  of  antiquity,  were 
the  Ksult  ^  proving  at  <Hi«e  tti^  s^acity  of  his  lord- 
ship's fcoujectufer  and  the  usie  for  which  tl^is  inner- 
most  ap«rtme«t  ^  aQ««^gt^ 
>  But  w»Us  of  ^axtttQ«k^er;wer]enotconsi4ered;as 
adeqpmtetoguard  thiQ  sanctity  of  (hi^ljyttleffMPie  jiStone 
iwaUsfwere^also  added!v»lih  chawberis  onea^  s^de^es- 
dusiveof^tbe'wallsoftheiljeinple*  ^eyoiidtibisisano- 
thepextenrivdcolonnade,wUbcbismMch  br^I^eii  4own, 
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as  well  las  the  side  walls  of  the  temple.  Indeed 
the  whole  of  this  division  of  the  edifice  has  suffered 
much  more  than  the  other,  and  in  many  parts  it  is 
quite  level  with  the  rubbish,  so  that  we  could 
merely  trace  the  continuous  line  of  the  wall,  and  in 
some  places  not  even  that.  Passing  out  at  this  end 
of  the  temple,  there  are  the  remains  of  another 
colonnade,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
paces  another  gateway,  which  at  one  time  probably 
formed  a  part  of  this  most  magnificent  edifice; 
but  the  intermediate  space  is  so  much  covered  with 
rubbish  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  any  connec- 
tion between  them.  Much  digging  would  be  re- 
quisite to  enable  the  antiquary  to  form  a  correct 
plan  of  this  most  interesting  field  of  ruins:  and 
when  we  consider  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
ancient  treasures  that  lie  hid  in  their  bos6m,  we 
are  astonished  that  the  labor  has  not  long  since 
been  commenced  and  pursued  oh  a  regular  and 
determined  plan.  An  active  young  Frenchman, 
Mr.  Riphaud,  wias  then  engaged  in  making  exca- 
vations, so  as  to  form  plans  of  the  temples  for  Mr. 
Drouetti,  the  ci-devant  'French  consul  at  Cairo,  and 
his  labors  have  been  crowned  by  many  interesting 
discoveries.  But  the  labori^  of  one  man  of  moderate 
means,  in  such  ia  field,  ate  nothing.  They  ate^likfe 
the  scrapings  of  a  hen  upon  a  field  of  cbrn  j  enough 
for  the  individual,  but  nothing  for  the  ^hde.  The 
ruins  of  Thebes,  aiid  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  ought 
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to  be  thoroughly  gone  over,  excavated,  and  cleared 
out,  as  the  king  of  Naples  is  excavating  and  clear- 
ing out  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  The  ruler 
of  the  country  has  not  a  soul  for  such  an  under- 
taking i  but  he  has  no  objection  to  allow  others  to 
dig  and  carry  off  all  that  they  can  find,  and  that 
gratuitously.  The  work  could  never  be  begun  under 
more  favorable  circumstances }  .and  were  a  well- 
appointed  commission  to  take  their  station  on  the 
ruins  of  these  ancient  capitals,  and  set  the  natives  to 
work  to  clear  them  out  firom  the  foundation,  much 
of  the  mystery  of  antiquity  would  be  solved,  and 
the  museums  of  th^  world  enriched  beyond  all  cal- 
culation. It  is  a  weak  and  wretched  policy  that 
makes  one  nation  throw  obstacles  in  the  .way  of 
another,  in  its  search  after  knowledge ;  and  the  indi- 
viduals who  do  it,  whatever  may  be  their  professions 
to  the  contrary,  have  more  good-will  to  self  than  to 
science :  a  statue  buried  under  rubbish  can  be  seen  by 
no  man,  and  can  be  useful  to  no  man.  But  once  un- 
covered,  whether  that  should  be  done  by  an  English- 
man or  a  Frenchman,  it  matters  not,  it  is  thenthe  pro- 
perty  of  the  world.  The  finder  may  keep  it,  or  sell  it, 
and  it  n^ay  be  transferred  to  Paris,  to  London,  to 
Rome,  to  St.  Petersburgh,  to  Vienna,  or  any  whqre : 
still  it  is  accessible,  people  can  see  it^  study  it, 
and  derive  from  it  pleasure  and  instruction.'  It 
is  a  lost  child  restored  to  the  great  family  of  science 
and  art,  which  is  of  no  country ;  whose  home  is 
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the  world,  of  which  ail  its  votaries  are  bitizehn 
united  for  improvement,  and  over  whom  religious 
or  political  differences  should  exercise  no  drviding^ 
influence  of  controT. 

But  to  resume  the  description  of  this  interesting 
field. — The  great  temple,  the  habitation  of  their 
gods,  occupies  the  centre ;  the  field  all  round  is: 
intersected  by  avenues  lined  with  sphinxes  up  to  the 
temple,  like  so  many  radii  from  the  circumference 
to  the  centre.  Between  these  difierent  avenues 
stood  the  houses  of  the  city ;  each  quarter  provided 
with  a  gateway  for  its  ownx  conveni^ice,  and  fre- 
quently with  a  temple  and  place  of  worship  in  the 
course  of  the  avenue  between  it  and  the  great 
temple  J  several  of  these  are  buried  in  the  rubbish ; 
some  of  them  were  uncovered  by  Mr.  Belzoni, 
where  he  found  several  rows  of  female  statues  with 
the  human  body  and  the  lion's  head,  all  of  them 
in  a  sitting  posture  with  their  hands  upon  their 
knees,  the  left  hand  holds  the  sacred  Tau.  Near 
to  this  temple  is  a  large  tank  containing  water; 
there  is  also  another  large  tank  near  the  great' 
temple. 

Every  thing  ita  regard  to  the  plan  and  splendor 
of  this  great  city  appears  to  have  been  subservient 
to  rtligibn ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  city 
extended  all  the  way  to  Luxor,  a  direct  distance  of 
nearly  two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  river,  we  shall 
cease  to  be   surprized  that  it  should  be  caHed 
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Biospolis ;  for  never  ^  was  there  a  city,  not  even 
modern  Rome,  of  which  it  might  be  said  with 
equal  truth,  the  temple  is  every  thing,  and  the  ha- 
bitations of  individuals  of  no  consideration.  And 
if  we  take  into  account  the  west  side  of  the  river 
Medina  Thabau,  which  faces  Luxor,  and  northern 
Dair  which  faces  Karnac,  all  of  which  formed  but 
so  many  cardinal  points  in  the  religious  processions 
of  the  Theban  priests  j  for  though  the  tabernaclo^ 
^  Jupiter  dwelt  in  Diospolis  or  Karnac,  yet  it  was 
carried  over  the  river  every  year,  and  remained  for 
a  few  days  in  Lybia :  we  have  a  space  of  between 
nine  and  ten  miles  over  which  they  exhibited  the 
pomp  and  parade  of  their  religion,  both  going 
and  returning.  Almost  every  part  of  the  roa4 
through  this  immense  theatre  was  lined  with; 
sphinxes,  statues,  propylons,  and  objects  calculated 
to  awaken  and  keep  aUve  the  flame  of  devotion 
throughout  the  procession ;  and  in  the  whole  of 
the  imposing  ceremonies  of  pagan  idolatry,  I  can- 
not conceive  any  thing  more  extatic  or  confound- 
ing,  than  the  view  which  must  have  burst  upoQ. 
the  ravished  sight,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  solem- 
nity of  bringing  back  their  god  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  they  entered  the  grand  temple  at.  Kar- 
nac, to  replace  him  in  his  shrine,  with  harps  and 
cymbals  and  songs  of  rejoicing.  .  I  would  attempt 
to  describe  the  enthusiasm  of  the  votaries }  but  the 
god  was  a  ram,  a  hawk,  a  monkey,  or  a  goat ;  and 
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Kre  blush  to  think  that  th^e  should  be  a  God  in 
heaven^  and  that  the  heart  of  man  should  acknow* 
ledge»  or  bum  with  zeal  towards  atiy  other* 

Tlie  field  of  ruins,  more  especially  called  Kamac,^ 
is  about  a  mile  in  diamet^.  Ptobably  the  whole  of 
this  space  was  once,  in  the  prouder  days  of  Thebes, 
consecrated  entirely  to  the  use  of  the  temple ;  there 
are  evidences  of  walls  considerably  beyond  this, 
which  probably  enclosed  the  city  in  its  greatest 
extent ;  but  after  the  seat  of  government  had  been 
withdrawn,  the  capital  removed  to  another  spot, 
and  the  trade  transferred  to  another  mart,  the  in* 
habitants  narrowed  the  circuit  of  their  walls,  and 
planted  their  houses  within  the  line  of  the  sacred 
confines.  Traces  of  ancient  brick  buildings  extend 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  gateways 
and  more  recent  walls,  after  which  commences  the 
level  and  cultivated  plain,  intersected  by  numerous 
and  deep  canals. 

From  Karnac  we  proceeded  to  Medamoud,  which 
lies  about  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  east;  but  from  the 
low  ground  being  still  damp  and  unfit  for  travelling, 
we  were  obliged  to  take  a  circuitous  route,  and  we 
were  ftdly  an  hour  in  reaching  it.  In  our  way  thither 
we  passed  through  the  tents  of  the  Bedoween  Arabs, 
who  occupy  the  uncultivated  part  of  the  plain  near 
the  mountain,  smd  pasture  their  flocks  among  the 
coarse  rushy  grass  that  springs  up  in  these  neglected 
fields*    Hejre  and  there,  we  encountered  a  small 
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patdi  of  cultivated  ground  for  the  supply  of  their 
irants ;  but  the  greater  pftrt  of  the  land  lies  waste  to 
ijupply  the  wants  of  the  cattle.  The  ruins  of  many 
houses  of  sun-dried  bricks  show  Medamoudto  have 
been  a  town  of  considerable  extent.  At  present  it  ia 
qiiite  uninhabited.     A  dilapidated  gateway,   and 
a  few  granite  columns  are  all  that  remain  of  an 
ahcient  tenl|)le,  and  show  that  the  same  patient 
spirit  of  labor  for  working  the  hardest  material  of 
.  the  ^t<my  world,  and  the  same  taste  for  ornamenting 
their  sacred  buildings  with  hierogl3rphics,  and  the 
images  of  their  polymorphous  deities^  prevailed 
feere  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.   The  greater 
^art  of  the  stone  of  which  the  t^nple  was  built 
has  been  earried  away,  probably  to  assist  in  the 
eoHStrtrction  of  the  stupendous  edifice  at  Karnac- 
There  a*e  many  evidences  of  Medamoud  having 
6Ace  be^  a  seat  of  Christian  worship.     The  figure 
of  th^  tfross  ^ill  remains  on  many  of  the  houses, 
tfeef  ligure  of  the  Virgm  Mary,  the  usual  repreten^ 
tati4^tis  of  God  the  FMher  amd  God  the  Son  stiU 
«:sdsrt:  on  the  interior  of  a  large  building  near  thd 
W^edt  ^Thd  of  the  ruins.    In  tibie  days  when  the  light 
of  the  gospel  shed  its  genial  influence  over  thter 
ten^^sfele  piiain,  it  is  ^pp<^d  that  this  Was  the 
seat  of  the  m^ttcfpciilAii  bishop,  and  caled  &fter 
h4in  M^^midsnopoli^l.  It  is  certainly  fa^  frotn  being 
to  conveniently  situated  for  the  inhabitants  of  this 
Ade  of  the  rh^r  as  either  Lustor  or  Karnac ;  h&ng 
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fully  three  miles  distant  from  the  Nile  in  a  direct 
line,  and  only  about  one,  or  one  and  a  half,  from  the; 
mountain.  In  a  country  like  Eg}rpt  to  live  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  Nile  is  really  to  live  in  banish- 
ment; for  with  that  river  all  the  pleasures  and 
sociabjle  enjoyments  of  the  inhabitants  are  inti- 
mately connected. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  temple  prove  that  Me- 
damoud  was  a  place  of  consideration  in  more 
ancient  times.  And  not  a  few  of  the  learned 
suppose  it  to  have  formed  a  part  of  ancient  Thebes, 
which  would  be  making  that  ancient  city  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  plain  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  From  the  report  of  its  ancient  population 
and  wealth,  a  person  may  be  almost  induced  to 
believe  any  thing  of  the  extent  of  this  ancient 
capital.  However  there  do  not  exist  in  the  pre- 
sent day  any  proofs  in  support  of  the  opinion  of 
its  having  been  ever  joined  to  Karnac  by  a  con- 
nected series  of  buildings  like  Luxor,  or  of  their 
having  ever  been  inclosed  within  the  same  walls. 
I  am  therefore  more  disposed  to  consider  this  as 
an  adjoining  village,  than  any  integral  part  of  the 
town  of  ancient  Thebes. 

'  A  littiie  to  tbe^  south-east  of  this  I  proceeded  to 
examine  l3ie  liRmntain,  in  which  I  was  accompanied 
by  the  four  Coptic  priests  of  Luxor  already  men- 
tioned. The  visit  was  more  particularly  to  see 
their  place  of  worship,  which  standls  on  the. rocky. 


*' 


flat,^  about  two  hours'  ride  from  Luxor.  Thither  they 
assemble  every  morning  by  sun-rise,  for  the  purpose 
of  Christian  devotion.  It  is  a  small  ill-built  house, 
surrounded  with  a  court,  inclosed  by  a  stone  wall» 
As  we  approached  their  house  of  prayer,  the  vene- 
rable fathers  pointed  with  triumph  to  the  sign,  of 
the  cross  that  had  been  sculptured  on  the  wall,  as 
the  badge  of  the  religion  in  which  they  gloried; 
On  remarking  that  it  was  nearly  obliterated  by 
human  violence,  they  shrugged  up  their  shoulders^ 
stroked  their  beards,  and  observed  that  they  lived 
by  an  imperfect  toleration  in  presence  of  the 
Musstdmans,  the  enemies  of  their  faith,  who  let 
no  opportunity  escape  of  wounding  their  feelings; 
by  insulting  their  chiefest  boast.  Still,  however^ 
they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  engrave  it  upon 
their  walls  and  upon  their  doors  in  defiance  of 
every  threat  iand  of  every  assault,  as  they  did  td 
hold  fast  the  doctrines  of  their  religion,  in  spite  of 
every  taunt  to  which  it  might  subject  them,  or  of 
every  worldly  temptation  with  which  they  might 
be  assailed,  to  exchange  the  Christian  religion  for 
another;  which  they  very  properly  observed  was  no 
religion  at  all.  Sincerity  is  a  grand  thing ;  and  a 
clear  conscience,  like  a  cloudless  sky,  is  a  conti« 
nnal  feast.  It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  something:' 
more  than  rei^ect  for  such  men,  illiterate  as  th^ 
were:    their  profession  had  evidently  a  hold  off 
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their  eofnacieiiicej  diuiiii  the  day  of  trial  and  peiv 
^ecution  they  were  more  likely  to  die  ^  martyiB^ 
than  to  live  as  proselytes,  of  a  creed  which  they 
difihelieved  and  despised.  The  interior  of  the 
churich  Was  not  better  than  what  might  have  )l>eQti 
expected  from  the  appearance  of  its  coarse,  a&d 
tawdry  exterior*  We  entered  and  sat  down  on  the 
pdim4ree  mats  with  which  the  floor  was  covered^ 
in:  a. sort,  of  circular  corridor,  and  remained  about 
half  an  hour*  I  asked  them  to  show  me  their  bible$ 
and  prayer-books.  «They  replied,  that  they  were 
at'  home  in  fh&v  houses ;  that  they  could  not  with 
tafety  leave  them  there^  I  trust,  the  meaning  that 
met  my  ear,  was  the  conscious  knowledge  of  their 
hearts.  One  of  them  pulled  out  of  his  bosdm  i 
iiawtleaves  of  an  Arabic  prayer-book  with  an  Italian 
trancdation.  Of  the  latter  language  he  did  not 
know  one  letter  of  the  alphabet,  nor  comprehend 
$0  much  as  one  word ;  and,  from  what  I  saw,  it 
leemed  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  missal }  but  lie 
scianed  to  hug  the  tattered  fra^nent  as  an  invalu- 
able treasure,  which  he  possessed  above  all  his 
brethren.  What  an  inestimable  possession  would 
a  few  bibles  and  prayer-books^  both  of  their  own 
litm^y  and  ours,  that  they  might  see  and  know 
the*  di&rence)  be  to  such  men  as  these,  and  to 
tiiep^  'flock  I  I  regretted  exceedingly  that  I  had 
4ieithf»:  the  one  nor  the  other  to  offer  them ;  but  I 


t»dieve  mstiy  hi»re  simce  bi^ewfoiif^tAdd  to'Wsgy^ 
iad  to  Tfadbes ;  asiifcbe:  l^evei^iid-Mf:  J^i^tt^  bkft 
iince  vkitad  thecoontfy.  '   .  >  .       ^ 

*On  leaving  tiii«  pAorbut;  wi^wted  f4a<3e  of 
Christtandev^on^l^tj  like  the rog^  iti  the<)efs£^ 
or  the  lUy  in  the  v«H<By,.-fer  the  tlm6^i^Hgt««fe6€ci-ali 
the  enthuiEsasfii)  dfid  all  th€  feelings  of  ou?  hearty  lire 
took^a  ride  along  the  rocky  flat  by  the  base  ^rf  the 
moimUiin,  to  see  if  thepe  were  latty  excaviatioM  iii 
it  an  this  side  similar  to  those  oi^  the  M^est  side  of 
Hierircr.  ^Before  we  set  dut^m-this.expedittoni 
the  reverend  fathers  assured  me  that  there  were 
xidne ;  and  aft^r  a  little  per^egrination,  I  gave  up 
the  pursuit,  yielded-  to  their  peniurisioas,  and  me*- 
faired  the  way.  back  tdlAiHW.  I  shduld  like  ex- 
teewdy  that  the  naoiintafai  and  «>cky  flfet  on  the 
east  of  Karnac  were  examined,  and  that  the^^* 
plorer  would  cwiistantly  ashhiniself  ^nd  his  attfeid- 
aitts>  wfceite  wnre  t|ie  ^puteh^fes  or  Karnac,  Me- 
dai^6i»d,  Lux?^,  aiid  the  i^her*  t<^ns  or  yilfeg^s 
till  this  side  the  riviBf?  '  '    *: 

On  our  way  to '  Luxor  the  cOriveteation  was  Va* 
rtous  and '  dcfisuhioty.  Thfey » en^iiited  my  hanfej 
with  Whi^eli  c  he#«:«fel^  khe^  xvare-iiii&cJqttahteai 
iiways'  daliing  m4  «^^«hiy>hlid  fealfedj 

H*6Mn»,  or  D'oi6«4)r.  ^^-1^  iismhmi'Arm(fAYk\^i 

that^Was  s6  islattiitie,Jthat'  <Aey  '^^-Ould^^catdily 
l>elieve'  me :  T  asswr^  thehi,  h^evir,  '^t*bt 'i«  wad 
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a  truth }  and  that  so  far  from  beiiig  aware  of  iu 
conformity  with  the  system  they  alluded  to»  that 
I  was  called  by  the  Reisses  and  sailors,  Mahomet 
Hackim.  With  this  piece  of  information  they  were 
perfectly  shocked,  and  reprimanded  me  as  if  I 
had  renounced  my  creed,  saying  that  Ibrahimt 
Isaac,  Yakoub,  and  Yousoufi^  were  names  that  any 
man  might  adopt  without  compromising  his  creed, 
or  having  his  ears  offended ;  but  that  Mahomet 
was  a  sound  which  no  Chriatian  could  or  ought.to 
hear  with  patience  or  satisfaction.  It  was  like 
hearing  yourself  called  Devil  for  fun,  and  these 
were  too  serious  matters  to  jest  about.  I  smiled,  and 
stood  corrected,  with  their  critique  upon  a  name ; 
though,  not  without  conviction,  that  the  reverend 
fathers  were  perfectly  in  the  right ;  which  I  honestly 
acknowledged. 

. .  On  our  arrival  at  Luxor  we  alighted  from  our 
asses,  in  a  large  court  in  the  Coptic  quarters :  hen^ 
the  reverend  conductors  departed  to  their  homes^ 
and  left  me  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  assembly 
of  Christian  patients,  who  had  been  collecting  there 
during  the  whole  of  the  day  to  receive  advice  for  their 
difierent  complaints.  I  sat  down  in  the  open  court, 
and  the  invalids  coUe^ted  loround  me,  and  seemed 
r^lly  to  rejoice. as  much  that  their  visiter  was  a 
Christian  as  that  he  was  a  physician.  The  old  and 
the  young,  the  blind,  the.  sick,  and  the  lame,  came 
to  me  with  a  joy  and  confidence  that  it  was  delightful 
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to  witness,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 
Havingoperated  on  one  of  their  eyes,  I  withdrew  the 
knife  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  and  pausing  a  little 
before  I  bound  up  the  wound,  looked  round  upon 
a  crowd  of  about  an  hundred  individuals  by  whom 
I  was  surrounded.     Instantly  one  of  them  wishing 
to  say  what  he  thought  would  be  most  agreeable, 
called  but  "  Koulli  Nazarani,**  they  are  all  Chris- 
tians.    Koulli,  Koulli,  all,  all,  was  immediately  re- 
echoed  by  the  whole  assembly  ;   imagining  that  ^ 
the  most  gratifying  sight  that  can  fall  under  the 
eyes  of  a  believer  in  Christ,  is  an  assembly  of  men 
and  women  worshipping  the  same  God,  and  resting 
their  hopes  of  eternal  salvation  on  the  same  Savior 
with  himself.     It  is,  and  it  always  ought  to  be 
so ;  but  if  at  any  period,  or  on  any  occasion,  the 
acclamation  on  the  ear  may  be  allowed  to  thrill 
more  gladly  in  the  heart  than  another,  it  is  when 
the  glorious  confession  bursts  spontaoeously  from 
such  an  assembly  as  this,  who,  for  ages,  have  held 
fast  their  faith  in  opposition  to  their  rulers  and 
theif  neighbors,  by  whom  they  are  degraded  and 
held  in  contempt.     Here  is  a  Christian  wanting 
advice,  iyas  an  appeal  that  the  Coptic  apjdicaaitB 
constantly  employed,  when  they  saw  me  surrounded 
by  the  consulting  votaries  of  idamism,  who  kejlt 
them  at  bay,  or  when  thc^y  had  arrived  too  late  for 
the  morning  or  evening  hours  of  consultation.   My 
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conscience  bears  me  witness  that  it  was  W(  ft]>p^9l^ 
which  they  never  made  to  me  in  vain« 

During  the  whole  time  that  I  remained  in  ThebeSy 
I  am  sure  I  had  not  fewer  than  twenty  patients  a* 
day,  both  morning  and  evening,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  ^  Mcmey  they  Imd  none  to  give ;  but 
they  brought  freely  of  pigeons,  fowls,  and  c^a^ 
which  was  all  they  had  to  bestow  j  but  which^  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  our  young  Beis^  I  never 
accepted^  *^  Let  them  take  the  physic,  and  I  wiU 
take  the  p%eons/'  said  the  youthful  Ahdallah,  who 
was  a  man  of  taste,  and  preferred  boiled  eggs  and 
poultry  to  boiled  bread  and  water.  His  eye  glosAed 
on  the  birds,  and  his  mouth  filled  with  water,  m  if 
his  teeth  would  devour  the  hand  that  refused  the 
feathered  younglings.  This  youth  had  two  wives* 
whom,  Hke  most  other  Mussulmans,  he  thumped  in 
rotation^  that  the^  might  not  steal  h&  shirts,  and 
bestow  them  on  their  sweethearts*  Kind  treatment 
Mas  recommended^  as  a  iQore  worthy  expedient  to 
isndearhim  to  their  a&ctions,  and  to  identify  their 
interest  witli  his  own.  This  touched  a  note  which 
Jptad  no  existeaaoe  in  the  moral  gamut  of  his 
coiuni^  i  but  nature  had  stamped  it  cox  his  heart» 
Mid:  be  was  about  to  reply»  like  a  husband  ^nd  a 
^»ie&,  i*feen  his  faiher  mainiaiqed  i^j^^  mariM 
-tl^  tie  dames; tiehly  deserved  it;  and  rebuking  his 
•fiOti  for  holding  such  heretical  conVersaJdou,  said  he 


was  n^xt  year  to  make  the  pUg^rixiu^e  to  Mecca, 
and  would  then  be  a  Hadji,  vfhGm  bis  wives  ought 
to  worship,  and  whom  he  ought  to  thump.  Abdallah; 
was  sm  amiable  man,  and  bad  he  been  allowed, 
would  have  been  a  Christian. 

Wheu  the  wives  of  Mussulmans  are  caught  in 
adultery,  they  are  obliged  to  choose  betwe^  the 
dreadful  alternative  of  b^ng  put  into  a  sack  with 
stones,  and  drowned  in  the  Nile,  or  of  becoming 
women  of  the,  town  j  in  which  case  they  must  p^y 
every  month  a  certain  sum  to  the  Awalli,  for  per- 
mission to  exercise  their  infamous  profession  :  the 
latter  is  the  part  of  the  alternative  which  they  most 
generally  adopt.  No  punishment  whatever  is 
exacted  from  the  man.  When  both  parties  are 
cHjuaily  guilty,,  there  is  no  justice  in  the  law  by 
which  one  only  is  made  to  suffer  for  the  offence. 
If  lions  could  paint,  what  would  be  the  picture  ? 

The  prevailing  diseases  in  Thebes  are  affections 
x)f  the  eyesi  with  a  greater  proportion,  of  cataracts 
than  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  same 
population.  Dyspepsia,  slight  hepatic  affections, 
and,  whatl  wa^  n^t^  so  much  prepared  for,  consump- 
tioni^^  cutsweous  diseaf$esi  schirrou;;  and  iU-qondir 
.  tinned  ukepi;  ^  but  the  .most  importunate  of  all  the 

applicants  for  adyioa  weife  those  whp  consulted  on 
accoupt  of  sterility,  whiqliiuc  this  country  is  stiDcon- 
sider^d.as  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  The  unfortunate 
cQujde  believe  that  they  ar^  bewitehed,  or  undw 
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t&e  curse  of  Heaven,  which  they  fancy  the  physi-^ 
cian  has  the  power  to  remove.  It  is  in  vain  that 
he  declares  the  insufficiency  of  the  healing  art  to 
take  away  their  reproach*  The  parties  hang  round 
dunning  and  importuning  him,  for  the  love  of  God, 
to  prescribe  for  them,  that  they  may  have  children 
like  other  people.  Give  me  children,  or  I  die, 
said  the  fretful  Sarah  to  her  husband.  Give  me 
children,  or  I  curse  you,  say  the  barren  Egyptians 
to  their  physicians.  Of  all  professions,  that  of  phy- 
sic  is  certainly  the  best  to  travel  with  in  the  Levant: 
the  physician  may  be  sometimes  difficulted  in 
getting  away  from  a  particular  place,  where  his 
professional  services  have  entitled  him  to  the  esteem 
and  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  there  is  ne- 
ver any  doubt  of  his  meeting  with  a  kind  and  wel- 
come reception,  and  of  hearing  many  prayers  put 
up  for  his  safety,  the  efficacy  of  his  prescriptions, 
and  his  continuance  among  them. 

The  ruins  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  are  far 
from  being  so  interesting  to  the  inquiring  traveller 
as  those  on  the  west :  they  may  be  said  to  consist 
solely  of  the  temples  at  Luxor  and  Karnac.  No 
excavations  have  yet  been  discovered,  whether  any 
actually  do  exist  in  the  mountain^  or  along  the 
Tocky  flat,  is  a  circumstance  to  be  determined  by 
thfe  researches  of  future  travellers.  The  edifices 
here  are  undoubtedly  on  a  grander  scale ;  that  of 
Karnac  alone,  independently  of  the  adjoining  tern- 


pies,,  and  connecting  medium  of  double-rowed 
sphinxes,  is  so  confounding,  that  to  state  its  length 
and  breadth,  the  diameter  of  its  columns,  the  height 
of  its  obelisks,  or  the  number  and  depth  of  its 
propylons,  is  not  by  any  means  adequate  to  give 
the  reader  a  true  idea  of  the  vastness  and  imposing 
effect  of  their  ruined  grandeur.  Time  might  have 
done  his  worst,  he  was  incompetent  to  their  destruc- 
tion  ;  but  the  wasteful  Typhon  has  strewed  them  on 
the  ground^  that  man  may  be  humble,  nor  have 
whereof  to  glory  in  tlie  labor  of  his  hands. 

When,  however,  we  examine  in  detail  the  work** 
manship  on  the  temples,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  we  do  hot  find  that  it  is  superior ;  and  I  should 
rather  feel  disposed  to  say,  not  equal  to  that  dis* 
played  upon  the  temples  on  the  west :  it  is  only 
the  battle  scene  on  the  propylon  at  Luxor,  and  the 
wood  and  pastoral  scenes  on  the  north  wall  at 
Karnac,  that  can  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
ornamental  part  of  the  Memnonium  and  Medina 
Thabou.  The  execution  and  composition  of  both 
may  be  considered  as  of  equal  merit,  judging  fix>m 
the  imperfect  specimens  that  remain  for  our  inspec- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  general  sculpture  and 
hieroglyphics,  the  small  temple  of  Isis,  behind  the 
Meinnonium,  infinitely  surpasses  them  all  in  point 
of  execution.  I  am  disposed  to  consider  this  small 
temple  as  one  of  the  oldest  in  Thebes  ;  and  were  I 
to  arrange  them  in  a  chronological  order,  I  should 
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tfieBtion  next  the  body  of  the  Memnoniiam ;  ih^ 
jMPopylon  aeems  to  be  coosiderably  more  recent  j 
n^xt  the  body  of  the  smaller  temple  at  Medina 
Thabouy  both  the  propylons  of  which  appear  to  be 
much  more  modem  than  the  small  temple  of  Ims 
at  Karnac .;  next  the  temple  at  Luxor ;  then  the 
large  temple  at  Kamac ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  large 
temple  at  Medina  Thabou. 

Small  temples  probably  preceded  largie  ones,  and 
temples  built  of  the  stoiie  of  the  country,  in  theimme^ 
diate  neighbourhood,  probably  preceded  those  built 
of  materials  which  were  brought  from  a  distance. 
There  are  several  relics  of  the  former  on  the  wjest 
side  of  the  river,  but  none,  as  far  as  I  perceived, 
oix  the  east,  where  they  are  all  of  sand-stone^  pro^ 
bably  from  the  extensive  quarries  of  Hadjr  .SiisiL 
There  are  no  obelisks  on  the  weftt  aide  of  the  river, 
Kd[id  those  on  the  east  side  appear  to  be  older,  than 
the  fetnples,  and  the  hieroglyphics  on  them  arfe 
deeper  and  better  cut.  There  are  many  statiuss^ 
both  at  LuxOr  and  Karnac,  of  the  red  largetgr^uned 
granite  of  Assouan :  there  are  nobe  ob  the  west  sidie 
of  the  river,  saving  the  large  broken  statue  at  the 
Memnonlutev  There  are  no  statues  on  the  ©est 
side  of  tHe  met^  made  firom  the  atone  of  tb* 
ii^omtog;  rftefc :  pf  thft  country,  or  of  the  highly 
crystalixfed  tjuartgy  sand-stone ;  but  on  the  w6»t 
ii6tof  the.  riveif  there  are  tnany  fr^ments  erf  both 
in  diffeifept  places.    The  two  statues  of  Shamy  ^an^i 
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Dafmy  ^re  the  largest^  and  apparenily  the  oldest 
ia  Thebes.    The  angles,  in  the  arms,  knees,  awd 
difierent  flexures  of  the  body  are  more  acute ;  the 
soil  upon  the  stone  is  greater,  and  apparently  they 
are  coeval  with  the  first  series  of  temples.     Some 
small  figures  made  of  the  same  stone,  and  cut  in 
the  same  style,  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings* 
If  the  first  series  of  temples  are  those  which 
wete  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  Cambyses,  ad* 
mitting  such  an  event  to  have  takein  place^  the 
cUite  <£  the  temples  in  Diospolis,  of  the  different 
propylons,  and  the  large  temple  in  the  westein 
Thebes,  are  probably  subsequent  to  that  period ; 
and  these  being  constructed  of  the  materials  di" 
other  sand^stone  temples,  furnish  a  ptesumptioa', 
tha4  they  were  constructed  posterior  to  some  great 
disaster,  and  most  probably  to  the  one  alluded  to. 
Herodotus  mentions  a  spacioiis  temple  in  Thebes^ 
whi^  contained  a  nusriber  of  wooden  statues,  and 
states  that  they  estisted  iii  the  time  of  Hecatieus, 
who^is  believed  to  have  fiourished  in  the  days  of 
Darius  Hystaapes,  \ht  successor  of  Cambyses;  <i 
proof  that  the  Theban  tanples  had  not  been:>^l 
des^oyed  ]by  the  son  of  Cyrus :  but  the  venerable 
hisjtorian  does  not  mention  whetlier  tfaa^  temple 
WfMJ  Ota.  the edst iside  of  the  river,  of  on  the  w6st, 
«^  is^^  altog^eor  silent/ as  to  its  dimenaiowi,  andtb 
the  tmmbe;' of  temjdes  in- Thebes. 
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Diodorus  i^culus  says  there  were  four  temples^ 
probably  those  of  Luxor,  Kamac,  Medina  Thabou^ 
and  the  Memnonium — **  for  beauty  and  grandeur 
to  be  admired.'*—  The  most  ancient  of  which  was 
thirteen,  furlongs  in  circumference,  five-and-forty 
cubits  high,  and  enclosed  with  a  wall  four-and- 
twenty  feet  broad.  The  prescribed  dimensions  come 
nearest  to  the  great  temple  at  Kamac.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  may  be  found  iii 
the  ruined  circumvallation  of  unburnt  brick ;  but 
the  walls  and  columns  of  the  present  temple  fall  hr 
short  of  the  altitude  assigned  by  the  historian. 
,  The  greater  part  of  these  temples  I  consider  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  hierarchy,  and  not  by  the 
government  of  the  country ;  for  not  one  of  them 
has  been  begun  and  carried  on  regularly  to  a  con* 
.elusion,  but  built  up  in  detachments.  First,  a 
small  cella,  then  side  chambers,  then  a  pronaos, 
then  a  propylon,  then  a  colonnade,  a  dromos,  a 
propylon,  and  so  on,  as  they  obtained  money  from 
the  success  of  their  speculation,  or  donations  from 
.grateful  sovereigns.  The  later  built  parts  of  the 
temple  are  hardly  ever  in  proportion  with  the  for^ 
mer,  so  that  they  they  appear  to  have  begun  their 
buildings  without  any  regular  plan.  But  the  most 
interesting  object  of  research  in  the  Thebaad,  per- 
haffe  I  ought  to  say  in  the  whole  universe,  are  the 
subterraneous  excavations  on  the  west  side  of  the 
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river,  so  often  mentioned.  Of  these  I  have  already- 
stated  my  opinion,  and  would  only  observe  further^ 
that  the  decorations  correspond,  in  a  wonderful  de* 
gree,  with  those  on  the  temples.  The  same  objects 
of  adoration,  masked  in  the  same  disguise  of  the 
human  body,  surmounted  by  the  heads  of  different 
animals. — The  bull  and  cow  are  met  with  occasi* 
onaily,  perfumed  with  incense,  and  presented  with 
offerings ;  but  I  never  saw  them,  either  in  temple 
or  tomb,,  as  the  principal  object  of  worship. .  Scenes 
of  private  life,  exercise,  amusements,  and  rural 
sports,  which  we  see  so  frequently  exhibited  along 
the  walls  of  the  tombs,  and  which  constitute  no 
small  share  of  the.  delight  which  the  traveller.  ex-« 
periences  in  visiting  them,  are  seldom  found  upon 
the  temples.  The  ancient  £g3rptians.  were  accus- 
tomed to  say,  our  houses  are  but  hotels,  in  which 
we  sojourn  for  a  moment ;  our  tombs  are  our  lasting 
habitations.  It  were  a  wasteful  profusion  to  orna- 
ment the  former ;  but  no  exuberance  of  fancy  can 
sufficiently  embellish  the  latter.  How  eagerly  must 
that  man  cling  to  earth  who  condescends  to  dress 
himself  a  tomb !  He  knows  not  that  flesh  and  bones 
are  but  the  momentary  ^  appendages  of  our  being ; 
they  are  not  the  life  of  man.  When  the  soul  quits 
the  earthy  tabernacle  assigned  it  by  the  Creator, 
it  has  finished  its  converse  with  mortality,  and  its 
mandate  is  to  return  to  its  God  ;  yet  man  would 
chain  it  to  earth,  by  decorating  its  loathsome  off->cast 
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in  marble,  whose  place  is  in  the  dust,  to  become 
an  integral  part  of  ^at  mould  from  which  it  was 
derived,  to  jfeed  others  as  it  was  fed.  How  falsely 
does  he  appreciate  its  value,  who  would  give  the 
body  immortality.  Let  the  fiat  o£  Heaven  prevail, 
and  the  corpse  be  buried  in  the  earth. 

In  this  season  of  the  year,  the  Egyptians^  having 
little  occasion  to  employ  their  time  in  the  labot^ 
of  the  field,  devote  themselves  to  opening  and 
plundering  the  tombs  of  their  ancient  countrymeliy 
of  every  article  that  can  tempt  the  European  tra-^ 
veller  f  o  make  it  his  own.  The  grave-clothes,  bonesr 
bitumen,  and  mummy-chest,  they  leave  e^itposed  in 
the  open  air.  Of  ^e  mummies  it  may  be  observed^ 
that,  generally  speaking,  nothing  but  the  botieis^  re-* 
main.  Mr.  Belzoni  has  brought  one  V^  perfect 
specimen  to  this  country ;  but  such  an  one  is  very 
rare.  Sometimes  the  hair  is  found  on  the  head  re^ 
gulacly  plaited,  and  well  preserved;  the  chest  an4 
skull  are  generally  filled  with  bitumen  ;  and  if  thei^e 
be  a  papyrus  MS.  accompanying  the  body,  that  it^ 
generally  thrust  into  the  breast,  or  between  the 
knees :  sometimes  it  is  enclosed  in  a  small  wooden* 
box  or  a  leathern  purse.  In  tj^e  latter  case  it  is  ^ 
species  of  charm,  and  it  ia  usually  written  in 
Arabic.  The  papyri  MSS*  are  Wfitt^  in  the  hieiro- 
.glypfaic,  or  in  the  enchorial  character,  which  i^s 
ilupposed  to  be  the  rutming  hand  hieroglyphic;^ 
h€»ce  the  French  call  it  cursif*    The  cMtt  itm^ 
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pitig  of  the  mummy  looks  fresh,  but  is  quite  rot^ 
ten ;  and  though  generally  coarse,  it  is  occasionally 
met  with  of  the  finest  texture.  When  a  fine  mum- 
my-chest is  discovered,  it  is  generally  expected  to 
contain  something  valuable.  This,  however,  rarely 
proves  to  be  the  case,  as  the  greiater  number  of 
them  has  been  opened ;  and  although  the  body  has 
not  been  unrolled,  and  seems  very  little,  if  at  all 
discomposed,  the  box  with  the  papyrus  has  usually 
been  purloined.  The  images  of  the  female,  the 
dog-headed,  wolf-headed,  and  hawk-headed  deities 
that  accompanied  them  to  the  tomb  have  been  car- 
ried away.  These  figures  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  abdomen,  but  frequently  at  the  feet  of  the 
mummy,  which  occasioned  the  cases  to  have  been 
made  so  much  longer  than  the  size  of  the  body. 
Sometimes  these  images  are  solid,  at  other  times 
they  are  hollowed  out  like  jars,  with  moveable  tops 
fitted  to  them,  resembling  the  heads  of  these  dif- 
ferent animals,  and  then  they  are  considered  as 
more  valuable.  These  are  often  found  empty,  but 
occasionally  they  contain  the  liver,  the  stomachy, 
and  other  parts  of  the  viscera  that  have  been  steept 
in  the  same  antiseptic  as  that  with  which  the  body 
had  been  embalmed.  Sometimes  on  the  outside  of 
the  swathing  the  body  is  entirely  covered  over  with 
small  blue  beads  strung  together,  and  tastefully  ad- 
justed in  squares.  The  figure  of  a  scarabaeus,  em- 
blematic of  the  moving  piinciple,  is  wrought  over 
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the  heart,  aiid  rows  of  onmment  round  the  neck* 
Sametimes  above  all  there  i&  a  covering  of  the  stem^ 
loaves^  and  flower  of  a  plant,  probably  the  lotus, 
iaterlaced  and  tied  together  round  the  body. 

The  papyri -are  generally  found  in  the  bitiunen, 
which  lines  and  fiUs  up  the  chest,  or  between  the 
knees.  They  are  in  compressed  rolls,  and  are 
aoiinetimes  a  foQt  and  a  half  long,  and  highly  gilt, 
in  which  case  they  are  greatly  prized.  At  other 
iixxxes,  they  are  foimd  short  and  thick,  and  are  still 
considered  as  valuable.  When  long  and  thin,  and 
without  any  ornament,  they  are  but  lightly  esteem- 
ed. The  most  perfect  of  these  papyri,  and  the  best 
unxoUed  that  I  have  ever  seen,  belongs  to  the  Earl 
of  Belmore,  and  was  unrolled  by  himself.  It  is  in 
h^roglyphics,  and  is  every  way  complete,  not  a 
device  or  character  wanting,  or  even  obscured, 
but  fresh  and  legible  as  the  day  in  which  it  was 
written :  it  is  about  a  foot  broad,  and  fourteen  feet 
and  a  half  long.  The  finest  and  the  largest  that  I 
ever  saw  belongs  to  Mr.  Belzoni :  it  is  about  a 
ioot  and  a  half  broad,  and  three  and  twenty  feet 
long.  It  is  written  partly  in  the  hieroglyphic,  and 
partly  in  the  enchorial  character,  with  a  number  of 
curious,  devices ;  but  here  and  there  large  patches^ 
of  it  are  efiliced. 

A  number  of  small  black  wooden  figures  of  the 
human  body,  of  about  eight  or  ten  inches  long, 
forms  another  part  of  the  fumitute  of  the  tombs* 
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They  are  generally  found  lying  scattered  about  the 
tomb,  but  are  rarely  found  in  the  mummy<*case 
along  with  the  body ;  and  as  in  the  same  tomb 
the  figures  are  generally  of  one  feature,  and  differ 
from  those  in  another  tomb,  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  intended  for  likenesses  of  the  deceased,  to  be 
distributed  among  his  friends  at  the  funeral.  Some* 
times  these  small  figures  are  made  of  the  easily 
sectile  stone  of  the  country,  highly  polished^  and 
painted  of  a  pale  blue  colon  They  are  mummy- 
shaped,  the  Umbs  are  not  separated,  and  the  body 
appears  as  if  enveloped  in  a  robe.  The  arms  are 
folded  over  the  breast,  and  the  hands  exposed  c^ 
each  side ;  the  right  holding  the  hoe  and  string  of 
the  seed-bag,  which  hangs  over  the  left  shoulder  ; 
and  the  left  hand  holding  what  has  generally  been 
denominated  a  scourge.  I  confess  I  am  not  satis^ 
jfied  with  the  appellation ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  am  nearer  the  truth  in  calling  it  a  flails  The 
beard  is  finely  plaited  ;  the  ends  of  the  head*'dre9a 
fall  down  the  breast.  From  the  point  of  the  beard 
two  rows  of  hieroglyphics  pass  down  to  the  feet» 
and  three  rows  down  the  back.  Some  of  these 
small  figures  are  remarkably  well  executed^  and 
are  of  the  more  valuable  materials  of  red  or  black 
granite,  serpentine,  or  alabaster.  And  last  of  all. 
they  are  sometimes  of  a  species  of  pottery  ware,; 
covered  with  a  vitrified  coat  of  the  finest  blue>  saidi 
to  be  from  Cobalt,     The  large  figures  of  thil  dfr^. 
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scription»  about  a  foot  long,  are  very  rare,  and  hi- 
therto have  been  found  chiefly  in  the  tombs  of  the 
kings. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  Egyptian  statuary, 
and  would  here  subjoin  a  few  words  more  on  the  same 
subject.  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,  that  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  judged  of  a  statue  by  measure-., 
ment,  and  not  by  fancy  or  the  eye  like  the  Greeks ; 
that  they  divided  the  whole  body  into  twenty-one 
parts  and  one  fourth,  to  each  of  which  they  assign- 
ed a  determinate  and  relative  proportion.  Having, 
therefore,  measured  the  size  of  the  stone,  and: 
agreed  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  statue,  the  art- 
ists set  to  work,  and  each  performed  the  portion 
assigned  him  with  such  exactness,  that  though  the 
statue  had  consisted  of  two  parts,  and  one  part  of  ^ 
it  had  been  wrought  in  Assouan,  and  the  other  iii 
Thebes,  when  brought  together  they  fitted  to  a 
hair,  and  the  whole  appeared  to  be  the  workman-; 
ship  of  one  mati.  This  was  a  plan  likely  to  main- 
tain the  art  in  the  state  of  perfection  to  which;  it 
had  arrived,  but  not  calculated  to  advance  it.  The 
hands  of  their  statues  were  generally  stretched  cmt, 
and  their  legs  in  a  walking  posture.  The  only, 
statue  that  I  ever  saw  which  answered  to  this  de-. 
scription,  was  one  made  of  wood,,  and  painted  black, 
at  Luxor  in  Thebes.  It  was  between  eight  and. 
nine  feet  high,  and  I  believe  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Belzoni.     A  sort  of  pyramidal  apron  or  bag^ 
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flung  down  to  the  knee ;  the  rest  of  the  body  was 
naked.  The  legs  in  a  walking  attitude  is  a  very 
common  posture,  but  the  hands  are  generally  down 
by  the  side,  as  in  the  six  large  statues  in  front  of 
the  smaller  temple  at  Absambul,  or  resting  upon 
the  pyramidal  apron  in  front,  as  in  many  of  the 
isolated  statues  in  Thebes,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  most  common  posture  of  their  large  statues 
is  sitting,  as  in  those  in  front  of  the  large  temple  at 
Absambul,  and  of  Memnon  and  his  companion  in 
Thebes.  They  are  seated  upon  an  elevated  throne, 
their  hands  rest  upon  their  knees,  a  plaited  beard 
bangs  from  the  chin,   and  the  aspect  is  placid, 
dignified,  and  composed.  A  tippet  of  curious  work- 
manship surrounds  the  neck,  and  falls  down  upon 
the  breast.    The  head  is  attired  in  a  long  painted 
cap,  or  a  mass  of  hair,  like  a  periwig,  falling  over 
the  tippet  upon  the  breast,  and  encircled  with  a 
row  of  serpents  crowned  with  the  globe,  emblema- 
tic of  the  sun,  as  of  time  and  eternity.    Round  the 
waist  is  a  large  kirtle  that  falls  lightly  upon  the 
thighs  p  the  feet  are  accommodated  with  sandals. 
The  countenance  is  generally  well  executed,  the 
lower  eyelid  particularly  delicate,  and  the  lips  do 
all  but  speak.  They  are  geneiully  fleshy  and  large, 
and  approach  considerably  to  those  of  the  negrb^ 
as  in  some  do  also  the  nose  and  forehead;  in  iDthers, 
and  those  by  far  the  finest^  excejpting  in  the  lips, 
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th^e  is  not  the  s%htest  resemblance  in  other  partf 
of  die  countenance,  though  a  good  deal  both  in 
the  legs  and  arms,  in  the  hands,  and  in  the  feet. 
Thf  fingers  are  of  unequal  lengthy  a^i  we  find  thent 
in  nature.  The  second  toe  is  generally  longer  than 
the  first,  which  i3  uniformly  the  case  hi  the  Afri- 
can, and  occasionally  in  the  European ;  but  the  re« 
verse  is  generally  exhibited  in  the  Grecian  statues^ 
The  remarkable  uniformity  which  prevails  both  in 
their  laargest  and  smallest  statues,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  from  their  mode  of  working  described  above. 
The  drapery,  countenance^  and  body  of  the  statue 
is  decidedly  national,  which  is  a  compliment  to  the 
taste  (£  the  artists,  and  a  proof  that  they  were  na« 
tives  of  the  country  whose  gods  and  heroes  they 
have  sculptured.   A  foreign  artist  generally  imparts 
something  of  the  costume  of  his  native  land,  and  can 
never  give  the  true  feeling  and  expression  to  the 
countenance  of  a  stranger  that  belongs  to  him.    If 
an  epic  poet  ought  to  be  the  compatriot  of  his 
heroj  much  more  ought  a  statuary  and  a  painter  to 
be  the  same.    Meiption  ^as  an  Egyptian }  Zeutis^ 
Proxiteles,   and  Phidias  were  Greeks ;  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  Italians;  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynoldi^ 
an  Englishman.     The  statuaries  in  ancient  Rofae 
were  Greeks ;  and  when  called  to  exert  their  skiD, 
it  was  to  give  immortality  to  a  Roman,  the  enslaver, 
of  their  country.    How  lifeless,  and  how  insipid  are 
their  represeatatj.<ms  of  their  masters  compai^ed 
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patriotic  hfei-des !  They  ate  studies  of  fittCifed  aAttiite, 
and  not  reality.  They  wrought  with  tellictaiice, 
their  genius  being  called  upoii  to  execute  what  it  did 
not  feel>  could  tiot  succeed,  like  the  Highland  <irum- 
mer,  who  coUld  ttof  b6at  d  retteat,  because  he  did 
n<rt  like  iti  ^nd  had  never  Ifearned  it,  iThe  Memnoh, 
the  Th(Sseus,  and  Apollo  are  all  delightful  i  #e  wkut 
a  Bai>ylonian  statue  to  ptecedie  them,  aild  ^U  Ehg;- 
Ksh  one  to  eome  afteir  thetti^  tb  hive  complete  isp^- 
clmens  of  thi^  history  of  this  noble  art.  It  is  ih 
vain  to  complain  of  oiir  national  feature  and  coil- 
tume,  give  it  truly/ it  haS  many  excellencies  j  but 
if  it  had  none,  a  well  executed  pig  is  bettet  than  a 
bungled  peacock.  Stupidity  is  encompassed  with 
dit&culthe^ ;  genius  surmounts  them :  and  a.n  Eng- 
lishman can  no  mdre  be  gratified  with  seang  Mh 
¥ot  in  ti  cella  curulis,  a  Roman  toga,  bate  legs^  bird 
sandals  on  hiii  feet,  than  would  an  ancient  pdtrifciah 
with  seeing  Cato  attired  like  a  dandy,  ahd  ftisklng 
away  on  the  back  of  a  velocipede.  E^terd  Um^hk- 
fM,  bonJH  vdrd  nostra  Jhvenda* 

Sometimes  these  tombs  contain  only  one  deposit. 
With  the  ^companiments  and  decW^tidns  ^hbVe 
menti^ned^  and  the^  may  be  cbn^d^tM  ai  the 
tombs  of  people  in  easy  circumstah^esj  ^ho  feoUld 
dlS^d  to  p^j  for  all  the  state  and  pomp  With  #hich 
theit  bodies  wei-e  ornamented  and  inteited;  But 
there  toe  larfge  pits  that  have  evijienfiy  beeU  fbrmed 
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as  general  receptacles  for  the  more  indigent  deatl. 
Lord  Belmore,  in  the  course  of  his  researches,  opened 
one  of  these  near  the  small  temple  of  Isis,  above  the 
Memnonium.  It  contained,  according  to  our  judg- 
ment, 500  or  1000  mummies ;  some  went  so  far 
as  to  say  1500  or  2000,  or  even  further.  All  of 
them  decently  wrapt  up  in  their  grave  clothes,  and 
laid  in  a  horizontal  posture  above  one  another.  I 
never  saw,  and  I  never  met  with  any  person  who 
said  he  had  seen  a  mummy  placed  erect  upon  its 
feet ;  yet  I  do  not  consider  this  as  decisive  of  the 
.  question  that  they  were  not  once  so  placed.  On  the 
contrary,  from  the  shape  of  the  niches  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  abodes  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  I  have 
the  most  firm  conviction  that  they  were  so  placed, 
and  among  the  comnu)n  people  probably  after- 
wards removed  to  such  a  receptacle  as  the  one 
which  I  have  just  described.  After  having  for 
sometime  looked  upon  these  fallen  generations  of 
our  race,  the  tomb  was  again  shut  up,  and  the  dead 
left  to  repose  in  their  ancient  abode. 

One  object  that  especially  engs^ed  the  attenticm 
of  the  noble  traveller,  was  the  taking  out  of  a 
granite  sarcophagus  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
.tomb,  about  half  way  up  the  mountain,  above  the 
village  of  Gomou,  on  the  west  of  the  road  that 
leads  to  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  This  was  a  most 
Herculean  undertaking,  and  required  every  effort 
,  that  ingenuity  could  suggest  to  accomplish  it.  The 
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want  of  ropes,  crow-bars»  and  strong  men  accus- 
tomed to  the  work,  presented  obstacles  almost  in- 
superable. These,  however,  were  all  at  length 
overcome,  and  this  ancient  inhabitant  of  the  inner- 
most recess  of  the  tomb  transferred  to  the  open 
BIT.  It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  noble  tra- 
veller to  have  brought  this  sarcophagus  to  England, 
it  being  the  only  entire  sarcophagus  that  has  ever 
been  met  with,  having  the  lid  uninjured,  and  re- 
maining in  its  place.  The  body,  if  ever  it  con- 
tained one,  had  been  abstracted.  However,  on 
bringing  it  to  the  light,  his  lordship  did  not  con- 
sider it  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  trans- 
portation. 

.  While  the  men  ai'e  employed  in  ransacking  the 
tombs  of  the  ancient  Thebans,  the  females  are  en- 
gaged in  the  pristine  occupation  of  tending  the 
flocks.  In  our  peregrinations  along  the  edge  of 
the  desart,  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  to 
meet  witli  both  mother  and  children  seated  beside 
a  little  flock  of  sheep  or  goats,  hardly  mote  nume- 
rous than  themselves.  When  the  stranger  approach- 
ed them,  the  adult  females  drew  their  dark  woollen 
veils  over  their  faces,  leaving  only  a  small  opening 
for  their  darker  eyes  to  look  abroad.  If  he  chose 
to  bid  them  good  morning  or  good  evenitig,  they 
might  or  might  not  return  his  salutation.  It  was 
by  no  means  to  be  reckoned  imcivil  though  they 


did  noU  The  younger  part  of  the  group  udtially 
made  up^  and  the  silencing  the  dogs  was  ^n  usual 
prelude  to  their  demanding  a  baxiss,  which  they 
generally  did.  with  much  impottuikity.  But  the 
flocks  in  Thebes  being  very  fevt,  the  weeding  of 
the  crops,  the  superintendence  of  the  domestic 
concerns,  and  the  carrying  of  water  for  the  uses  of 
their  families,  comprise  the  more  general  occupa^ 
tions  of  the  softer  sex.  Their  odly  education  is  to 
perform  the  lowest  offices  of  domtotic  drudgery,  to 
work  nets  for  their  hair,  bracelets  for  ih&r  wrists, 
or  string  beads  for  then*  necks^  The  beads  are 
generally  of  glass,  and  uncut  agate,  of  which  they 
wear  an  ungraceful  profusion.  Their  nails  are  dyed 
red  ^  the  backs  of  their  hands>  their  arms,  chin,  and 
several  parts  of  tlie  face  are  tattooed  in  small 
patches,  of  a  pale  blue  color.  The  devices  are 
generally  circulaa:,  and  filled  with  dota.  On  the  out - 
side,  or  to  speak  technici^y,  dorsal  aspect  of  the  right 
forearm,  a  little  above  the  wrist,  both  sexes  generally 

have  tattooed  the  *  of  the    t^rophet, 

•I  J  •^ 

Tirsi  Moslimin,  or  vV^>^  whith  is  perfectly 
moslem  shield,  an  >r  ^  V^  competent  to  ward 
amulet  engrained  ^X  *  *  yC"^*  ^^  quench  all 
in  the  skin,  in  the  ^^r^t^  ^^^  fiery  darts  (tf 
form  of  the  shield         •      *       the  devil  and  his 

angels.  The  Christians^r^  tattooed  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  the  holy  sepulchre,  the  hoty 
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family^  or  some  favorite  saint*  Confidence  is  half 
the  battle*  How  happy  are  they  who  have  their 
shield  in  their  hearty  and  trust  in  their  God»  i^hile 
they  do  their  best  then^elves,  giving  amulets  and 
images  alike  to  the  dogs  I  Marriages  are  consult- 
mated  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  or  fourteen. .  The 
man  must  husband  his  earnings  to  purchase  him- 
self a  wife ;  and  I  mention  for  the  infoimation  and 
comfort  of  poor,  bashful,  despairing  bachelors,  that 
the  price  of  a  wife  in  Thebes  is  thirty  piastres,  or 
fifteen  shilUngs  British  money.  Reading  or  writ- 
ing, or  mental  improvement,  are  to  them  unknown. 
I  don't  believe  that  the  first  woman  in  Thebes 
knows  one  letter  of  the  alphabet.  There  is  a  school 
at  Luxor  for  teaching  the  boys  the  knowledge  of 
letters,  and  a  little  arithmetic,  and  a  discourse  is 
deU vered  in  the  mosques  every  Friday  by  one  of  the 
Shiekhs ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  females  are  allowed 
to  participate  even  in  this  small  gratification.  Their 
want  of  consequence  and  degradation  in  society 
strikes  an  European  with  horror.  In  the  whole  of 
the  villages  that  occupy  the  site  of  this  ancient 
capital,  from  which  proceeded  the  first  conquerors 
and  civilizers  of  the  world,  where  science  first  rear- 
ed her  venerable  head,  where  was  the  oldest  library 
on  record,  and  where  books  were  called  the  medi- 
cine  of  the  soul,  though  still  possessing  a  popula- 
tion of  eight  or  ten  thousand  beings,  there  does 
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not  exist  one  person  that  merits  the  appellation  of 
a  lady^  an  instructed  man,  or  a  gentleman.  Who 
shall  cover  Thebes  again  with  its  splendor  ?  With 
man  it  is  impossible ;  but  not  so  with  God.  When 
the  Millennium  commences,  these  dry  bones  shall 
live. 
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CHAFfER  XVI. 

DEPARTURE    FROM    THEBES ^VOYAGE    DOWN    THE 

NILE ^ARRIVAL   AT  CAIRO. 

We  have  now  completed  a  general  survey  of  the 
antiquities  of  Thebes,  and  the  more  we  looked  at 
them,  the  more  interesting  we  found  them ;  and  the 
more  reluctance  we  felt  in  quitting  this  memorable 
spot.  Man  may  linger  on  his  journey,  but  time 
continues  in  unremitting  progression.  We  had 
now  spent  nearly  a  month  in  Thebes.  The  plague 
usually  ccMiunences  m  Cairo  in  the  beginning  of 
April ;  and  wishing  above  all  things  to  avoid  a  ren- 
counter with  this  terrible  scourge  of  our  species,  it 
behooved  us  to  make  preparations  for  our  departure.- 
These  were  completed  by  the  ninth  of  February ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  at  break  of  day, 
we  unloosed  from  the  bank  and  took  leave  of  this 
most  delightful  plain,  situated  in  the  most  delight-, 
fill  climate  in  the  world.  We  floated  down  slowly 
past  Kamac,  (which  our  Arabs  called  Hamdi)  and 
Gomou.  The  ruddy  sky  gradually  brightened  along 
the*  horizon,  and  the  god  of  day  showed  his  glad- 
dening aspect  over  the  mountains  of  Diospolis,  sa- 
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luting  with  his  earliest  ray  the  opposite  hills  of 
Gomou ;  then  touching  his  favored  Nile,  he  lighted 
up  all  the  surrounding  plain.  The  interesting  and 
beautiful  scene  gradually  retired  from  our  sight. 
The  smaller  propylons  of  Kamac  and  Luxor  first 
yielded  to  the  distance ;  the  lofty  gateway  and  obe- 
lisks of  the  former  continued  longer  in  view  j  but 
at  length  they  also  sunk  in  the  horizon,  and,  by  eight 
o'clock,  nothing  but  the  sycamore-tree  at  Gornou 
oC  all  our  acquaintances  in  Thebes  lingered  in  the 
vanishing  point  to  bid  us  a  long  and  lasting  adieu. 
The  song  of  the  boatmen  as  they  towed  us  along, 
and  the  succession  of  villages  in  our  course,  called 
up  i^ain  our  travelling  recollections,  and  compen- 
sated in  some  measure,  by  their  variety,  the  re- 
gret that  we  felt  in  quitting  this  most  interesting 
and  inexhaustible  field  of  ancient  ruins,  where  the 
inhabitants  had  used  us  with  an  uniform  kindness, 
and  the  constant  and  delightful  occupation  of  the 
mind  made  the  stay  of  a  whole  month  appear  but 
as  the  passing  of  a  day. 

We  stopt  for  the  night  a  little  above  Gheneh, 
which  we  reached  early  next  morning.  It  was  not 
our  intention  to  have  remained  long  here ;  but  the 
interpreter  who  had  been  sent  round  to  Gous  or 
Coptus  in  quest  of  antiquities,  did  not  anive  at 
tbe  time  expected^  and  we  were  on  that  account 
obliged  to  remain  for  the  night.  Next  morning 
having  arranged  matters  with  the  banker,,  we  dropt 
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down  to  Dendera.  The  second  view  of  the  t&aom 
pie  pleased  us  quite  as  snych  as  the  first.  Eg)^ 
does  not  possess  a  ruin  of  greater  architedxiral 
beauty. 

>  Leaving  Dendera,  we  proceeded  on  our  way 
and  stopt  for  the  night  a  little  above  Dashni,  which 
we  passed  next  morning  about  eight  o'clock.  The 
wind  was  from  the  north,  and  blew  so  fresh,  that 
we  inoved  on  heavily,  and  the  vessel  being  high 
above  the  water  rowing  was  of  little  service,  and 
was  accordingly  desisted  &om. 

On  th$  evening  o£  the  13th  we  st<^  at  Raisieh, 
and  about  nine  o'clodt  thefollowing  morning  passed 
Oassr  Seyada  nearly  opposite  to  Diospqlis^  parva, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  where  there  are  large 
nioiinds  of  rubbish  and  a  ruined  temple,  which  we 
did  not  stop  to  examine. 

We  remained  all  night  c^posite  to  Fardjout, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  Thebaic  and 
other  palm-trees,  and  about  an  hour  and  a  half  dis^ 
tant  frcwn  the  river.  Here  we  saw  many  crocodiles, 
which  were  iired  at  by  several  of  the  party,  but  with-^ 
out  effect.  Next  morning  the  wind  was  stiU  high 
and  contra]^  and  c<^.  The  Araba  call  this  month 
Shahr  Amsbeer ;  ten  days  of  it  a^e  said  to  be  pe« 
euliarly  severe  upon  the  goats,  and  many  of  them 
die  in  consequence  of  the  cold ;  if  they  can.with-i 
stand  this,  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  cHmate 
during  the  resjt  <^  the  year.     On  the  morning  of 
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the  l6th  it  was  calm,  and  we  made  considerable 
way ;  but  the  wind  got  up  about  noon,  and  obliged 
the  rowers  to  desist,  and  we  got  on  but  slowly. 
The  monotony  of  this  day's  sail  was  somewhat 
broken  by  observing  a  troop  of  dervises  on  each 
side  of  the  riven  They  had  two  large  drums  and 
two  stands  of  colors  which  they  displayed  in  going 
from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  collect  a  crowd,  or 
when  they  ran,  or  danced,  or  exhibited  any  of 
their  wonderful  feats.  One  of  them  was  mounted 
on  an  ass,  and  wore  a  high  cap,  resembling  the 
tutulus  or  Persian  cap.  They  had  in  every  respect 
the  appearance  of  a  band  of  strolling  mountebanks 
wandering  about  the  country  to  play  tricks,  and 
cheat  the  people  of  their  money.  Yet  these  saints, 
as  they  are  called,  perform  no  inconsiderable  part 
in  the  drama  of  Islamism ;  and  like  their  predeces- 
sors, the  magicians  of  Pharaoh,  who  strove  by  their 
enchantments  to  defeat  the  miracles  of  the  inspired 
legislator  of  Israel,  would  prove  the  most  formida- 
ble opponents  to  any  attempt  to  change  the  religion 
of  the  country,  and  appeal  to  their  legerdemain 
as  an  undoubted  proof  of  their  enjojdng  the  divine 
&vor  and  protection ;  nevertheless,  the  most  cer- 
tain way  to  vanquish  ierror  is  to  promulgate  truth. 
As  it  happened  in  the  days  of  Moses,  so  may  it 
fere  with  the  godly  men  who  are  endeavoring  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  deluded  world  to  a  milder  and 
a  sounder  faith  than  they  at  present  profess. 
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At  tioon  we  passed  Billien,  a  pleasant  tillage 
situated  on  the  west  bank,  with  numerous  whitened 
4ove  cots  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  in  the 
evening  arrived  at  Djirdja,  Didjer^ja,  ot  Girgeh, 
l^rhich  ia  a  considerable  town,  with  many  mosques, 
and  a  Roman  catholic  convent.  Here  our  inter- 
preter joined  us,  and  mentioned  that  he  had  passed 
a  large  temple  like  that  at  Dendera,  between 
Fardjout  and  Girgeh,  n^urer  to  the  latter,  and  about 
l^ree  miks  friMn  the  river.  It  seemed  to  be  very 
<t)tirei  but  much  covered  up  with  sand.  Having 
laid  in  a  ^ock  of  bread,  we  started  next  morning, 
the  17th,  at  ten  o'clock.  At  one  it  began  to  rain, 
arid  we  had  a  smart  shower,  die  first  that  we  had 
tad  since  we  entered  Egypt.  A  little  below  Girgeh, 
the  mountain  on  the  east  hamk  approached  close  to 
the  river,  and  contains  many  mummy  pits  and 
doxs  well  cut,  in  the  front  of  the  rock,  evincing  it 
to  have  been  an  extensive  settlement,  in  ancient 
times,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  modem 
travelers.  A  slight  rain  continued  to  fall  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  during  the  night  it 
poured  through  the  ill-adjusted  boards  of  the  deck, 
mto  our  cabin.  We  stopt  for  the  night  a  little  way- 
above  Ikhmim,  which  we  passed  next  morning,  the 
18th,  about  nine  o'clock.  The  day  was  cloudy 
ajad  cold  J  it  cleared  up  considerably  towards 
Qoon,  but  the  wind  still  continued  high  and  con- 
tiwy*     About  one  we  passed  Sahait,  where  aro 
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the  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  which  we  did  hot 
stop  to  examine.  We  stopt  all  night  at  AlmaragatV 
a  little  above  Sheikh  Abadeh,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river. 

Next  morning,  the  19th,  the  wind  still  contfaiued 
high  and  cold/  A  little  above  Sheikh  Abadeh,  we 
perceived  many  large  doors  cut  in  the  rock,  which, 
on  visiting,  we  found  to  be  extensive  quarries  of  a 
species  of  chalky  lime-stone.  The  mountain  is' 
high,  and  affords  a  delightful  view  of  the  verdant 
and  weU-cultivated  plain  below/  We  passed  Sheikh 
Abadeh,  about  three  o'clock,  p.  m.  and  the  wind 
being  still  high  and  contrary,'  we  stopt  a  Utde 
below  it  for  the  night.  Next  morning,  the  20th,* 
we  reached  Gau  Kubeer,  or  as  it  is  named,  Kau- 
Alkharab,  or  ruined,  about  ten  o'clock.  On  ex- 
amining the  stones  of  the  temple  and  columns, 
we  found  them  to  be  of  the  same  species  of  stone 
as  the  quarry  above  mentioned,  from  which  they 
were  probably  taken.  At  Gau  Kubeef  there  are 
many  Christians,  and  their  place  of  worship  is 
about  three  miles  off,  in  the  desert. 

We  continued  to  glide  down  slowly,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  and  next  day  arrived  at 
Osyout,  about  four  o'clock  p.  m. 

Our  friend  the  Defterdar  Bey  still  remained  at 
Cairo,  governing  in  the  absence  of  his  father-in-law 
the  Fasha,  who  had  gone  to  Alexandria;  and  Ahmet 
Bey,  the  second  in  command,  governed  at  Osyout 
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in  his  absence ;  but  as  unlike  to  him  as  a  moribund 
drunken  debauchee  can  possibly  be  to  a  healthy 
and  a  sober  man.     His  habits  of  life  had  at  length 
convinced  him  that  he  was  not  immortal.     The 
daily  use  of  a  bottle  of  rum,  a  bottle  of  wine, 
opium,  tobacco,  and  other  indulgences  had  brought 
on  a  chronic  dysentery,  under  which  he  had  labored 
for  six  months,  and  be  now  appeared  the  blighted 
ghost  of  what  he  was.     He  sent,  through  his  sur- 
geon. Dr.  Mdruchi,  a  sensible  and  skilful  man,  to 
request  that  I  would  call  upon  him.     I  complied 
with  his  request;  but  what  could  physic  do  for 
such  a  battered  sot  ?    I  gave  him  my  best  advicei 
which  he  seemed  anxious  to  follow ;  reformation  of 
his  habits  were  indispensable  to  the  success  of  any 
plan  i  no  constitution  can  stand  both  physic  and 
debauchery.      He   seemed  willing  to  try   every 
thing  that  would  prolong  the  lease  of  his  existence, 
for  I  believe  he  had  hot  numbered  thirty-five.    He 
promised  every  thing ;  I  have  not  heard  the  result ; 
but  I  think  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  has 
long  since  entered  uppn  another  world  to  render 
an  account  of  his  conduct  to  the  great  Physician 
of  souls. 

From  the  consultation  with  the  Bey  we  proceeded 
to  examine  the  excavations  in  the  rock  that  lie  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  town.  The  first  into  which 
we  entered  was  very  large,  and  the  roof  of  the 
outer  chamber  cut  in  the  form  of  an  arch.    It  was 
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covered  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics,  which 
are  much  effiiced.  The  ceiling  was  chequered,  and 
of  an  azure  cdor,  which,  in  many  places  retained 
all  its  original  freshness ;  the  whole  mountain  is 
completely  catacombed  with  excavations.  We  were 
informed  of  two  that  were  much  larger,  and  much 
more  perfect,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  in  the 
mountain  for  us  to  visit.  We  read  in  Diodoras 
Siculuis  that  there  were  a  hundred  stables  between 
Memphis  and  Thebes,  ,each  of  them  capable  of 
containing  two  hundred  horses.  Perhaps  some  ef 
these  large  excavations  may  have  been  devoted  to 
that  purpose,  and  the  hundred  gates  of  Thebes» 

« 

mentioned  by  Homer,  each  pouring  forth  two  hun- 
dred chariots  of  war,  may  have  an  allusion  to  the 
]!iumber  of  stables  that  a  command  from  Thebes 
could  empty  of  their  horses^  and  not  to  the  gates 
of  the  city. 

On  the  2Sd,  we  resumed  our  voyage.  The 
morning,  though  cold,  was  much  milder  than  it 
had  been  for  some  days*  The  wind  was  light, 
and  we  rowed  on  without  any  interruption.  About 
nine  o'clock,  we  passed  Mankobar^  a  pleasant  village 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river ;  here  we  found 
another  gang  of  dervises  at  work  in  the  midst  of 
a  crowd  of  people  whom  they  were  gulling  and 
amusing  witli  all  the  deceitful  tricks  of  their  kna- 
vish profession.  One  of  the  greatest  marks  aS 
attention  that  a  dervis  can  show  a  stranger^  is  to 
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call  upcm  the  name  of  God  for  several  times  la 
long  deep  hollow  tones,  and  then  to  breathe  upon 
his  face  as  long  as  he  can  without  metking  an  in- 
spiration. The  noble  traveller  and  myself  received 
this  holy  alflation  half  whistled  from  the  lips  of 
one  of  the  most  venerable  of  the  corps  in  Thebes* 
It  should  be  remarked  that  he  bestows  his  bene- 
diction with  more  peculiar  energy  if  he  has  pre* 
viously  touched  a  little  money,  and  any  pefso* 
who  gives  him  a  sixpence  is  sure  to  have  the  first 
puff,  if  others  don't  give  more.  About  one  o'clock, 
we  passed  Menabad ;  the  wind  was  moderate  and 
we  rowed  on  cheerfully  the  whole  of  the  day,  and 
in  the  evening  arrived  at  Manfelout,  which  we  left 
again  early  on  the  24th ;  the  wind  was  still  low, 
And  for  a  short  time  we  rowed  on  very  pleasantly, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  became  con- 
vinced that  for  the  size  of  our  maashes  and  the 
subsidence  of  the  river,  we  had  remained  long 
enough  in  Thebes.  About  half  past  eleven,  we 
fiixanded  on  a  shallow  th&t  ran  right  across  the 
river,  and  after  much  exertion  got  off  about  four 
o'clock.  The  mountain  Aboufedda  is  perforated 
here  wth  numerous  excavations  near  to  which  are 
the  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  town<  On  the 
tnoming  of  the  25th,  we  were  late  in  setting  off; 
the  wind  was  high  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  and  we  made  but  little  progress,  however  it 
fell  towards  evening  and  we  rowed  on  in  a  spirited 
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manner,  and  a  little  before  sun*set  passed  the  eA« 
trance  of  the  Bahr  Jousouff,  which  about  10,000 
people  were  employed  in  deepening  under  the  in- 
spection of  Turkish  overseers,  who  seemed  no  wise 
aversive  to  employ  the  lash.  The  deepening  of 
this  river  seemed  to  be  a  highly  popular  measure. 
The  Reis  and  sailors  on  board  spoke  of  it  with 
the  highest  commendation,  and  were  loud  in  the 
praises  of  the  Pasha  for  undertaking  it.  Any 
scheme  that  will  bring  water  to  the  doors  of  the 
inhabitants  all  the  year  round,  is  sure  to  be  popular 
in  Egypt. 

Next  morning,  the  26th,  was  calm,  we  rowed  on 
steadily  and  arrived  at  Alrairamoun  about  one  o'clock, 
where  we  were  politely  welcomed  by  Mr.  Brine. 
Having  procured  a  sufficient  number  of  asses,  we 
set  out  immediately  to  visit  the  ruined  temple  at 
Oschmounein,  which  the  height  of  the  inundation 
had  prevented  us  from  doing  when  we  ascended 
the  river.  We  reached  it  after  an  hour's  ride 
through  a  fine,  but  partially  cultivated  plain ;  the 
ruins  here  consist  of  decayed  huts  of  sun-dried 
brick,  and  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference j  but  the  great  object  that  draws  the  tra- 
veller to  the  spot  are  the  ruins  of  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  magnificent  portico;  but  we  could 
not  discover  any  remains  of  a  temple  to  which 
it  probably  belonged,  nor  any  tank  for  water  near  it. 
Some  people  are  therefore  disposed  to  consider  it 
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as  a  triumphant  monumeDt ;  -  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  an^r  such  thing  ever  existed  in  £g3rpt»  unless 
we  are  to  consider-  the  propylons  as  such.  It  con- 
sists of  two  rows  of  columns,  six  columns  in  each 
row,  with  a  flat  stone  ceiling  beautifully  painted 
and  adorned  with  stars  like  that  of  the  Memnonium. 
The  columns  are  reeded  and  uniform,  covered  with 
sculpture  and  hieroglyphics,  and  are  about  nine 
feet  in  diameter ;  the  whole  has  been  of  excellent 
workmanship,  but  now  much  disintegrated. 

Next  day,  the  27th,  we  rode  to  Mellawi,  which  is 
about  two  miles  above  Alrairamoun  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Sehag  Bey  the  uncle  of  Mahomet  Ali,  the 
Pasha,  who  is  an  dd  man  of  seventy  years  of  age 
in  a  very  infirm  .  state  of  health ;  he  received  us 
with  great  civility,  talked  freely,  but  ignorantly  as 
might  be  expected,  of  the  afiairs  of  Europe.  He 
enquired  whether  England  had  made  peace  with 
Algiers,  or  whether  we  had  actually  commenced 
hostilities;  whether  Bonaparte  was  really  a  prisoner, 
and  if  there  were  any  chance  of  his  escaping,  and 
many  such  unimportant  questions  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  as  well  informed  about  as  we  were. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  we  took  our  depar- 
ture firom  Alrairamoun ;  and  having  rowed  down 
to  Antinopolis,  landed  and  took  another  view  of 
the  ruins,  from  which  we  glided  down  to  Metahara 
where  we  remained  for  the  night.  Next  morning 
the   1st  of  March  we  started  again  at  an  early 
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hour,  and  got  on  prosperously  till  about  nine  o'clock, 
when  our  maash  ran  aground  a  little  above  Me-^ 
nieh,  and.  it  was  one  o'clock  before  we  got  off. 
Numbers  of  wild  ducks,  geese,  pelicans,  and  cor** 
morants  were  constantly  flying  about  the  river  j  with 
plenty  of  pigeons,  partridges  and  hares  on  shore.  A 
little  below  Menieh  we  stranded  again,  and  in  spit^ 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Reisses  and  sailors,  and  all 
their  calling  upon  God  and  the  prophet  to  assist  thenii 
we  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  the  middle 
of  the  river.  We  disengaged  ourselves  by  eight 
o'clock  next  morning,  but  soon  got  fi^t  ^aiHt^ 
though  fortunately  for  us  we  did  not  remain  long, 
and  there  being  but  little  wind  We  rowed  on  expedi- 
tiously to  make  up  our  lee-way ;  by  one  o'clock 
we  were  opposite  Djbl  Tair  which  is  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river^  The  mountain  is  high  and  rises  pre- 
cipitously  from  the  stream.  There  is  no  village 
on  either  side  of  the  river ;  but  there  is  a  Coptic 
convent  on  the  top  of  the  mountain^  and  steps 
formed  in  several  places  down  the  face  of  the  rock 
to  the  water,  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
it  must  require  an  apprenticeship  to  qualify  a 
person  to  go  either  up  or  down.  Several  of  the 
holy  brotherhood  presented  themselves  on  the  top 
of  the  rock,  and  in  otie  place  two  of,  them,  and  in 
another  three  came  running  down  the  cliff  like  so 
many  naked  monkeys,  pltmged  into  the  river  and 
swam  to  the  vessejs  to  ask  for  charity.     They  said 
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their  convent  consisted  of  ten  members;  thatlhey 
were  excessively  poor  and  could  hardly  maintain 
themselves;  we  certainly  believed  the  accounts 
of  their  poverty ;  they  seemed  a  most  miserable 
coUectloa  of  human  beings,  having  more  of  the 
spirit  of  beggaxliness  thau  of  Christianity  or  good 
manners,  which  ought  to  teach  every  man,  who  is 
able  to  work  to  provide  for  himself  I  consider  the 
common  ditcher  or  water-drawer  that  lives  upon  his 
hard-earned  fare,  a  much  more  respectable  being 
than  the  idle^  the  praying  and  beggarly  monk. 
Nevertheless  our  hearts  were  not  steeled  at  their 
solicitations,  and  having  obtained  their  mite  they 
scrambled  up  the  rocks  like  so  many  naked  cats, 
and  joined  their  brethren. 

A  little  below  the  convent  we  stranded  again 
and  were  a  second  time  under  the  necessity  of 
passing  the  night  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  We 
got  off  early  next  morning,  the  Sd,  but  the  wind 
being  high  we  were  unable  to  proceed  by  rowing, 
and  after  floating  down  a  little  way  we  were  oblige^ 
to  stop  for  die  night. 

We  set  out  again  at  an  early  hour  on  Ihe  mom* 
ing  of  the  4tht  The  wind  at  first  was  low,  but  by 
mid-day  it  freshened  so  much  that  it  was  blowing 
us  quite  up  the  river,  and  we  were  obliged  to  stop 
for  the  night ;  next  morning  we  found  there  had 
fallen  a  heavy  dew,  which  we  were  informed  isi 
^Jways  the  case  so  far  down  the  river  when  there 
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is  a  nordierly  wind,  which  is  at  least  nine  months  in 
the  year;  with  the  south  wind  there  is  no  dew,  and 
at  no  time,  they  subjoined,  is  there  any  dew  in 
Thebes.  This,  however,  we  had  found  to  be  a 
mistake,  for  in  walking  through  the  com  and  grass 
early  in  the  morning  to  visit  the  statue  of  M^nnon, 
our  shoes  and  stockings  were  completely  wet  with 
dew ;  however,  it  may  be  safely  ^affirmed  that  but 
very  little  dew  falls  in  Tliebes.  Neither  is  rain  by 
any  means  such  a  miracle  as  is  stated  by  Herodotus. 
Our  countr3rmen,  who  had  resided  there  for  eighteen 
months,  informed  us  that  they  had  seen  it  rain 
pretty  smartly ;  and  there  are  many  proofs  in  the 
mountains  of  its  having  rained  in  torrents,  which 
however,  it  is  said  does  not  occur  above  once  in 
seven  years. 

We  set  off  again  at  an  early  hour  on  the  5th.  The 
wind  was  at  first  low,  but  afterwards  became  so 
highj  and  at  the  same  time  cold,  that  we  stopt  at 
Sheikh  Zeiadeh  for  the  night  j  having  made  but 
little  way. 

On  the  6th  we  set  off  again  at  an  early  hour,  but 
the  wind  was  two  high  for  rowing ;  by  seven 
o'clock  A.M.  we  were  a  breast  of  the  tomb  of 
Sheikh  Gedame,  which  stands  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  Goumet  el  Fahnel,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river;  but  the  wind  freshened  so  much  that 
we  were  obliged  to  stop  at  el  Fent  for  the  night. 
On  our  taking  a  little  exercise  on  the  shore,  the 
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Arabs  took  occasion  ta  remark  on  our  quick  walk- 
ing, to  which  they  have  a  particular  aversion ;  they 
say  it  may  be  tolerated  in  a  little  <  man,  or  a  fool ; 
but  that  it  is  quite  unbecoming,  nay  quite  inad- 
missible, in  a  tall  man.  They  themselves  are  remark- 
able  for  a  grave  dignified  deportment,  though  not 
quite  so  stately  as  their  masters,  the  Turks,  They 
used  to  be  particularly  annoyed  when  they  siaw  any 
of  us  walking  smartly  ;  and  perceiving  our  habits 
in  other  respects  different  from  theirs,  they  of 
-course  never  failed  to  prefer  their  own,  and  used 
to  ask  if  the  Christian  book  allowed  or  desired  us  to 
^oso ;  imagining  that  nothing  short  of  that  could  pos- 
sibly have  occasioned  a  difference  between  our  habits 
and  theirs.  *  As  for  example^  that  of  never  seeing 
iis  say  our  prayers,  'or  seeing  us  touch  a  dog  or  a 
dead  body  without  washing  bur  hands,  or  the  part 
of  our  clothes  that  touched  it;  or  not  particu- 
larly respecting  the  mat,  or  the  place  on  ^yi^hich 
they  prayed.  In  short,  as  their  whole  conduct 
was  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  sect  to  which 
they  belonged,  or  those  laid  down  in  their. sacred 
book,  they  imagined  that  every  deviation  from  it 
on  our  part,  was  the  result  of  instructions  derived 
from  a  similar  source. 

There  is  much  uncultivated  land  round  el  Fent, 
covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  sand,  and  a  coarse 
rushy  grass.  We  set  out  early  again  on  the  mom- 
ing  of  the  7th,  and  the  wind  being  low  we  rowed  . 
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on  pleasandy  to  the  village  of  Fougai,  which  we 
reached  about  ten  o'clock  ^  when  the  wind  having 
got  high  we  were  obliged  to  desist  from  rowing, 
and  having  floated  down  to  el  Atoua,  a  small  viL 
lage  at  the  foot  of  a  hill^  on  the  top  of  which  standi 
the  tomb  of  Shiekh  Bonour.  Here  there  were 
many  villages  in  sight,  and  near  us  in  the  plain, 
which  is  very  exteniuve,  but  ill  cultivated,  immense 
tracts  lying  perfectly  waste,  and  covered  with  coarse 
rushy  grass. 

We  set  off  again  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th.  The  air  was  calm,  and  we  rowed  on 
delightfully  through  a  thick  succession  of  smiling 
villages  surrounded  with  palm-trees*  About  ten 
o'clock  we  passed  el  Wahm,  a  pleasantly  situated 
village  on  the  west  bank  ;  and  at  noon  we  arrived 
at  Benesouef,  which  is  also  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  west  bank,  but  surrounded  with  immense  heaps 
of  mud  and  rubbish  that  have  been  carried  out  of 
the  town.  It  contains  a  num1)er  of  mosques  and 
minarets,  with  many  souks  or  bazars,  and  has  some- 
thing like  regular  streets,  which  are  rajrely  met 
with  in  any  of  the  villages  in  Egypt.  In  three 
hours  from  this  the  traveller  enters  the  Fayoum^^ 
The  latitude  of  Benesouef  is  29. 4. 34  north,  59  miles 
of  latitudie  from  Cairo.  We  rowed  on  for  about  a 
couple  of  hours  further,  when  the  wind  becoming 
high,  we  stopt  at  four  o'clock  for  the  night,  under 
.  the  shelter  of  a  high  bank.     There  was  no  village* 
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On  the  9th»  we  i^et  off  ^gain  at  an  eady  hour» 
the  country  on  the  west  now  Mridens,  and  presents 
a  delightful  prospect.  About  seven  o'clock  we 
were  opposite  to  Maimoun,  and  going  on  delight- 
fully. It  is  an  ordinary  sizqd  Egyptian  village, 
consisting  of  mud  and  straw-built  huts,  with  white 
pigeon-houses  on  the  top,  embosomed  in  groves  of 
palm-trees,  with  dogs,  goats,  asses,  men  and  child- 
ren, lolling  on  the  dunghills  and  heaps  of  rubbish.  ^ 
and  bands  of  females  at  the  river,  filling  their 
pitchers,  washing  their  legs  and  arms,  or  moving 
off  in  trains  with  their  pitchers  on  their  heads, 
which  they  carry  particularly  well,  and  walk  with 
an  uncommon  ease  and  grace.  About  nine  o'clock, 
the  first  pyramid,  Haram  Asaw^e  hove  in  sight, 
looming  on  us  over  the  plain  as  we  passed  the  vil- 
lage of  Haggheh  Shabatabi,  or  Shallabi.  About 
noon  we  passed  the  village  of  Riga,  where  many  of 
the  doors  were  curiously  painted  in  various  colors 
and  devices,  which  we  were  inforined  was  a  proof 
that  the  inhabitants  had  performed  the  pilgrim-^ 
age  to  Mecca.  This  is  a  pious  errand  that  every 
Mussulman  is  enjoined  to  perform  once  in  his  life* 
time,  provided  he  have  the  means  necessary  to  ac-* 
complish  it.  After  which  he  obtains  the  title  of 
Had^^,  of  which  he  is  not  »  little  proud,  and,  to  en- 
able bim  to  mmt  it,  husbands  his  earnings  with  the 
greatest  care.  About  half-past  foiir  we '  saw  two 
other  pyramids,  bearing  considerably  west  cHf  th© 
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first,  and  further  removed 'into  the  desart;  but  we 
soon  lost  sight  of  them ;  they  are  called  the  false 
pyramids.  The  wind  was  favorable^  and  we  were 
enabled  to  set  sail,  and  moved  on  joyfully  during 
the  whole  of  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  stopt  at 
Cafr  Liar. 

We  did  not  set  off  next  morning  till  after  sun- 
rise. The  groves  of  palm  trees,  the  whitened  tombs 
of  the  Shiekhs,  presented  a  delightful  prospect  to. 
cheer  us.  on  our  way.  Shortly  afler  we  had  un- 
loosed from  the  bank,  our  attention  was  roused  by 
the  hallowed  notes  of  devotion  that  pealed  from  a 
cangia  moving  past  us.  It  was  full  of  Coptic  and 
Abyssinian  Christians  singing  hymns,  and  keeping, 
time  to  the  oars  by  which  the  vessel  was  impelled. 
They  were  proceeding  to  Cairo,  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem,  to  be  present  at  the  feast  of  Easter. 
The  sun  shone  softiy  on  the  pilgrims.  Their  plain 
and  simple  attire,  their  venerable  and  unaffected 
deportment,  the  pious  duty  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, and  the  no  less  pious  errand  on  which  they 
were  bent ;  the  springing  grain,  the  smiling  land- 
scape, and  the  majestic  river  that  bore  them  along, 
gave  an  emphatic  interest  to  the  group  of  holy  tra- 
vellers^ We  were  seized  with  amazement  as  they 
passed,  and  felt  as  in  the  precincts  of  heaven.  They 
sung  and  rowed  along,  and  were  speedily  out  of 
sight;  like  beings,  who  touched  the  world,  yet 
*  cared  not  for  itp 
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In  this  better  informed  country  we  are  not  ac-' 
customed  to  attach  any  value  to  one  place  of  prayer 
above  another :  and  the  holy  aspirations  of  the  de-^ 
vout  Christian  are  equally  welcome  to  the  Hearer, 
of  prayer,  whether  they  are  offered  up  at  the  pole,  or 
under  the  line,  on  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tain, or  in  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  valley  ;  from, 
the  centre  of  the  holy  city,  from  London,  or  the  no 
Ipnger  imperial  Rome :  all  are  the  same  j  no  place 
can  recommend  a  petition  whose  only  vehicle  is  a. 
mediating  Savior,  and  the  ardor  of  devotion.  Yet,, 
for  all  this,  he  is  a  callous  Christian  who  has  but 
the  same  feelings  for  Jerusalem  that  he  has  for 
other  cities,  or  who  would  withhold  his  respect 
from  a  humble  pilgrim,  though  he  may  lament  the 
erroneous  view  that  sends  him  on  such  an  errand 
of  devotion,  to  perform  in  the  holy  city  of  Jerusa* 
lem,  what  might  be  done  with  equal  efficacy  in  his 
parish  church.  A  frail  and  finite  being  clings  to 
a  spot :  aii  Infinite  pervades  the  mass,  and  is  the 
same  in  every  part. 

The  wind  was  still  favorable :  these  are  the  only 
two  days  that  we  have  had  the  wind  j&om  the  south 
during  the  whole  of  our  voyage  down  the  Nile. 
To-day,  however,  we  did  not  set  sail,  the  river  was 
particularly  broad,  and  there  was  considerable  risk 
of  our  running  aground.  Th6  plain  oii  the  west 
bank  is  stiU  the  most  extensive.  These  sevetal 
mornings,  have  been  hazy  j  the  tops  of  the  itoouli*  * 
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tains  are  visible  above  the  mist,  and  the  base  of 
them  through  it,  while  the  middle  is  wrapt  in  ob- 
scurity, and  the  sun  looks  abroad  shorn  of  his 
beams.  The  plain  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  19 
narrow,  covered  with  sand,  and  little  cultivated. 

The  pyramid  Asaw^e  stands  on  an  elevated  base^ 
seemingly  composed  of  heterogeneous  materials. 
It  rises  up  like  a  tower  and  is  different  from  the 
other  pyramids.   The  pyramids  of  Dahschour  next 
show  their  square  massy  tops  through  the  haze^ 
which  announce  our  approach  to  Memphisf,  the 
ancient  residence  of  kings ;  between  them  and  the 
pyramid  of  Asaw6e  there  are    many  sepuchral 
mounds.     The  murky  summits  of  the  two  large 
pyramids  first  met  our  eye,  next  the  smaller  one 
of  unbumt  brick,  which  showed  of  a  darker  hue, 
and  on  a  nearer  approach  we  perceived  that  it  wad 
considerably  disintegrated,  and  seemed  to  lessen  in 
its  dimensions.     The  crops  look  remarkably  well ; 
they  consist  of  wheat,  barley,  onions,  lentils,  and 
a  leguminous  vegetable  called  helbe ;  it  has  a  long 
thin  pod  like  frehch-beans,  with  a  leaf  like  clover 
and  a  feeble  stem  Uke  vetches.     The  natives  are 
remarkably  fond  of  it,  and  eat  both  pod  and  leaves 
quite  raw.    Wherever  the  boats  stop,  the  Reisses 
and  sailors  all  run  ashore  into  the  field  and  take 
whatever  they  meet  with,  whether  it  be  onions, 
helb^,  or  sugar-cane;  they  pull  and  eat  more  like 
a  herd  of  black  cattle  than  human  beings. 
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We  next  hove  in  sight  of  the  pyramids  of  Sak^ 

kareh  and  soon  obsei-ved  the  rapid  gradations  by 

which  one  of  them  contracts  to  its  summit.    Be* 

tween  Sakkareh  and  Dahschour  are  numbers  of 

sepulchral  mounds,  some  of  which  show  at  a  con« 

siderable  distance^  and  seem  to  have  been  pyramids ; 

but  time  has  destroyed  their  angularity,  and  left 

them  like  so  many  rounded  tumuli,  which  appeared 

the  more  insignificant  the  nearer  we  approabhed 

them.  Here  we  left  the  boats,  which  were  ordered 

to  gUde  down  to  Mousganeh  and  stop  for  the  night, 

while  we  procured  asses  and  proceeded  to  view  the 

pyramids  of  Dahschour,   which   lie  about  half  a 

mile  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  that  name.  The 

cultivated  plain  here  is  narrow,  and  the  rocky  flat 

is  low  and  covered  with  sand.    We  measured  the 

largest  of  these  pyramids  which  we  found  to  be 

.691   feet,  taking  the  measurement  about  thirty 

paces  out  from  the  base,  which  we  could  not  reach 

on  account  of  the  rubbish  that  had  fallen  down  at 

the  sides.     It  is  cased  with  smooth  flags  of  coaif 

pact  chalky  limestone  which  are  joined  by  a  cement 

of  lime  without  any  mixture  of  sand ;  it  slopes 

up  gradually  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  then  it 

contracts  suddenly  and  closes  at  about  an  elevation 

.of  tliree  hundred  feet ;   it  is  not  covered  with 

.plaater,  although  it  appears  to  be  so  on  account  of 

•the  smooth  white  casing.     The  next  pyramid .  we 

dfound.  to .  be  704  feet  base  on  the  jeast  sid^  .jmd 
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691  on  the  north,  on  a  level  with  the  base  at  thirty 
paces  distant  This  pyramid,  like  most  of  the 
others,  has  been  opened,  and  is  still  accessible  in 
the  interior ;  it  contains  a  handsome  chamber  which 
exactly  resembles  the  drawings  that  I  have  seen  of 
the  treasury  of  Atreus,  at  Mycen^  It  is  lined  with 
large  dabs  of  polished  granite,  each  of  which  pro* 
jects  into  the  room  about  six  inches  further  than 
the  one  below  it,  and  terminates  nearly  in  a  point 
at  the  top,  and  looks  something  like  a  pointed  arch, 
though  certainly  not  constructed  on  that  principle. 
Near  to  this  stands  the  brick  pyramid  which  .we 
did  not  measure.  It  is  much  fallen  down  on  th« 
tiorth  side,  and  looks  as  if  the  roof  of  one  chamber 
had  given  way  and  the  walls  Mien  in  ;  the  bricks 
mre  sun-dried  and  remarkably  fresh ;  they  have  been 
made  of  mud  and  cut  straw,  in  the  same  maimer 
that  bricks  are  made  in  Egypt  in  the  present  day* 
The  straw  is  required  to  give  tmacity  to  the  ma- 
terial, which  is  a  black,  loamy,  friable  earth,  and 
*coukl  not  be  easily  formed  into  bricks  without  it 
Among  the  great  ardor  for  Egyptian  reseaicbeB 
that  has  prevailed  in  this  country  of  late,  it  is  liatber 
ttnaccountable  that  this  pyramid  should  have  been 
so  neglected,  for,  from  the  maimer  in  winch  it  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  we  should  have  imagined 
thM  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  thai;  woulfi 
liave  been  examined.  This  is  probably  the  pytt- 
mid  «f  Asyches,  the  successor  pf  Mycerinkii^  .°w4d 
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'WaA  so  mikh  ailiachcd  to  bfick^lhaihe  ]^t  Ah  thii 

pyrainid  an  inscription,  dechtiing  that  it  vrak  as 

inueh  superior  to  those  built  of  stone^  as  Jove  was 

.to  tlie  rest  of  thp  deities.    It  w0uld  be  ewious  to 

observe  how  this  lover  of  briok  £drmed  the  rdoft 

of  the  passages  and  chambers  of  his  pyramid*    if 

the  ardi  mete  then  known  in  Egypt,  from  such  aa 

avowed  predilection  for  the  material  of  straw  and 

dayr,  I  thixtk  we  are  almost  warranted  to  inf^  that 

he  would  employ  it  in  preference  to  large  flat  stones, 

as  are  dotie  in  thp  ^h@r  pyramids.     If,  upon  exa- 

amination,  4hQ  pa,3sages  and  chambers  of  this  pyra- 

^mid  should  be  ^und  arehed,  then  there  is  an  end  c^ 

die  question,  whether  er  not  the  aneient  Egyptians 

p€>6Sessed  any  knowledge  of  the  arch  f  If,  on  the 

eoAtrarry,  they  should  be  found  covered  with  flat 

4ltoiies,  it  would  furnish  a  strong  presumption  that 

'the  areh  was  not  known  in  Egypt  at  that  time. 

I^ere  are  also  some  brick  pyramids  in  the  Fayoum 

'Wliich  might  be  examined  far  a  similar  purpose.    * 

Ib  treating  of  the  antiquity  of  the  arch,  I  ought 

to  mention  the  vault  which  Semiramis  is  recorded 

to  have  made  under  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  in 

order  tibat  she  might  pass  from  the  palace  on  the 

-wte  ^ide,  to  the  paiace  on  the  other  side,  wkfaout 

gciOig  over  the  ^4v^r.    These  were  built  of  brick, 

^iid  tSie  wdls  were  twenty  bricks  in  thickness,  and 

'4weWe  feet  high  aibove  the  vault ;  they  were  bnSt 

4»f  Am  and  etrong  brick,  and  plastered  all  over  on 

L  « 
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both  aides,  with  bitumen,  four  cubits  thick.  This 
certainly  is  very  like  the  description  of  a  regular 
masonic  arch.  But  the  Greek  word  employed  by 
Biodorus  Siculus,  whose  description  I  refer  to, 
is  KafMfOj  translated  by  the  Latin  word  fornix,  or 
testudo,  which  means  a  structure  covered  or  rounded 
above,  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  but  not  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  the  arch.  The  rounded  roof 
of  any  walled  space  was  denoted  by  the  term 
Kamara,  the  same  by  fornix,  and  testudo.  It  was 
not  necessary  that  the  component  parts  that  rounded 
this  place,  should  depend  mutually  upon  each  other 
for  their  support.  Hence  the  definition  of  the  word 
arch  is  fornix  suspensus,  or  a  suspended  fornix,  or 
vault ;  importing  thereby,  that  the  fornix  was  not 
suspended  by  the  principle  of  its  own  inherent 
structure,  but  that  each  successive  course  pressed 
upon  the  one  below  it,  without  being  at  all  indebtedf 
or  having  any  relation,  to  the  key  stone  for  its  sup- 
port. Hence,  the  structure  pressing  all  round,  both 
on  base  and  key  stone,  every  part  supporting 
another,  being  quite  a  different  thing  in  its  power 
and  resiliency,  from  the  fornix,  or  vault,  such  as  we 
have  mentioned  at  northern  Dair,  in  Thebes,  or  at 
Gergenti,  in  Sicily,  a  new  n{ime  implying  its  in- 
herent energy,  became  necessary  to  express  it,  and 
it  was  accordingly  called,  arcus  or  the  bow,  by 
way  of  eminence.  In  support  of  this  view  of  the 
^subject,  it  may  be  remarked,  that.  ther<;:  is.  npt  a 
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word  in  tlie  Greek  language  that  can.  infjerj^ist  ifae 
J^tixk  word  arcus,  in  this  acceptation.  Hence  we: 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  infer  that,  there  waa.  no^ 
vordtoexpressitiritfaeltoguageofanyofthenatiQn 
with  which  they  were,  acquainted;  and  hence  that 
neither  the  principle  nor  the  practice  of4:hejmasohic* 
arch  were  known»  till  a  late  period,  probably,  till^ 
the  time  of  Augastus  Csssar.  What  givea  addi** 
tiiOnal  probability  to  this  interpretation  of.Semira* 
mia's  construction  of  the  subamnian  vault  is^  that 
in!  tiie  account  of  the  magnificent  bridge  iof  five' 
furlongs  in  length,  which  she  built  across  the  Eu* 
phrates^  the. term  Elamara^  fornix,  or  arch,  is  not 
once  mentioned ;  the  support  and  pillars  are  men- 
tianed,  and. the  st<mes  are  meaationed  as  being 
fivetted  with  ironhooks,  listened  with  melted  leadr 
and  further  that  the  bridge  was  joined  by  planks  of 
cedar,  cypress,  and  palm-trees,  of  remarkable  sizie;: 
a  pretty  intelligible  statement,  sufficient,  I  think,  to 
warrant  us  to  conclude  that  no  arch  was  employed, 
or  e veil  understood  at  that  time.  Sven  the  7t^<9«<: 
hfrm^  of  Homer  are  to  be  consaderpd  as  bridges 
wrought  of  b^ms  and  abutments  like  the  bridge: 
of  Cffisar  across  the  Rhine,  without  the  inter- 
vention  of  the.arch.  The  same  term  KA/wifa,  is 
employed  in  describing  the  hanging,  gardens,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  built  a.  long  time  after,  by 
her  successor  Cjrrus.  This  brings  us  down  to.  near 
the  age  of  Cambyiees,  a  period  of  nearly  1400  yews,; 
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iriAhoat  tAy  proof  ef  the  ^Kistedee  of  s  naasome 
$inh%  I  do  not  ^oofli^  the  lapeeimens  of  the  aireh,. 
guren  by  Mr.  Belsotai^  mt  all  bwring  u|ien  tbr 
pent  which  he  wither  to  estiUifeh.  They  ere^  With 
ail  deferenbi^  in  ihy  i^inion,  but  ef  te^eht  tlAte» 
and  were  built  to  protect  the  tinib  to  whidi  they: 
aiTS  atiUMAed ;  the  wall  touhd  the  orifice  of  the 
open  courts  inib  built  to  k^ep  dttt  di6  dliftiiig  Baad 
from  the  people  who  Uved  itai  it,  and  the  ar^  to 
afibktl  ih^m  ingress  end  egress  to  their  habitatiMii 
I  regard  it  tf  a  vtey  recent  constriitrtioti  and  greatly 
posterior  to  the  iittie  of  the  Rotteans*  Brobably 
coeval  mih  the  brick  huts  thai  crowd  the  intbriOr 
of  the  tttaplv^  of  the  wails  that  tactrslethe  tubmA 
convents*  But  teoi^h  of  this  Subject  ibr  the  pre^ 
scmt  c  Wfa^  this  interior  of  the  brick  pyramida  stud 
tile  txAuB  of  Babylon  ute  examitaed^  We  shiall  pro^ 
bddy  obtE^n  mor^  aeeurate  kifdrmation^  bodi  <n 
MA  hnd  oth\er  tihpwtMit  subjects  bf  iantiqiiit^r^  I 
t&tnk  It  more  thto  probable  thait  tbe  abHtmeBtB  of 
the  abovis  mentioned  bridge  still  \6xist  amon^  tbe 
ntmb  of  BM)yl6ii )  if  theei  one  fbvLXid,  then  the 
palhce  ffi  fov^^  and  if  tht  pelaiee  he  found,  to 
may  the  ientirance  of  the  tunnel  or  sabanmiaui  paM^ 
sBge  above  mettioiied.  With  tile  disitevery  of 
whicln  fivctk  will  commencfe  and  conjectui^  *on  tlm 
subject  be  at  isn  end. 

/  LeaVii^  liie  pyramicb  of  Dahschoor^  we  pro^ 
ceedfid  idMg  H»  Tdcky  Am,  whidi.ls  oovired  wti& 
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pyramids  of  smaller  dtmeDiidns,  both  of  brick,  and 
stone/ some  of  wfasch  are  so  raioed  u  abaohitely  to 
appear  a  perfect  heap  of  dttst,  and  regained  the  foid 
through  the  cultivated  plain.  Here  we  found  anmeat 
aivenues  lined  with  the  acacia  on  each  side,  and 
pansed  a  deep  lake  6f  large  amensions  which  might 
af»wer  to  thefamed  Acherusia  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Egyptian  capitid*  In  alitde  time  we  reached 
Metraheny,  which  is  a  considerable  modem  viifagft^ 
attached  to  an  immense  field  of  ruins,  Buppoaed  to 
be  part  of  the  ancient  Memphis.  The  aides  of  a 
large  square  stfll  i^mam  enclosed  with  strong 
mounds  of  earth  like  the  strong  embankment  in 
Tfadbes,  at  the  village  of  £1  Barit  near  Medina 
Thahou.  In  sereral  places  throughout  the  ruinii 
are  numerous  fragments  of  granifce  covered  with 
faierogiyphies,  and  so  exquisitely  wrought  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  belonged  to  some 
public  building. 

Though  no  regular  foundations  can  be  traced 
here,  from  the  accumulation  of  rubbishy  yet  then 
scattered  fragments  probably  formed  part  of  an 
ancient  temple,  the  most  valuable  parts  of  wfaidi 
may  now  be  sought  for  at  Cairo,  Aleiandria,  or 
even  in  Rome  itself.  A  contiguous  tank,  half  fuH 
of  muddy  water,  adds  probability  to  the  conjectum. 
T^e  setting  sun  warned  us  to  return  to  .our  boats. 
Kext  morning,  th^  lltfa,  after  ha^nng  ceeeived  a 
visit  f»m  tile  eachiisf,  and  a  sick  friend,  we  moisnted 
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our  ai»€8,  and  set  out  to  continue  our  ride  along 
tile  edge  of  the  desert  to  tiie  pyramids  of  Gheeza, 
where  the  boats  were  directed  to  wait  for  us  at 
night.     The  road  for  part  of  the  way  ran  along 
the  edge  of  one  of  the  mounds  above  mentioned. 
Hiis  mound  we  were  disposed  to  consider  as  part 
of  the  embankment  which  Menes  is  said  to  have 
built  to  the  south  of  Memphis,  to  protect  it  from 
the  water  of  the  Nile ;  but  this  we  are  informed 
by  Herodotus,  was  a  hundred  stadia,  or  about 
twelve  miles  and  a  half  from  the  city,  which  the 
mound  under  consideration  could  not  have  been. 
It  is  completely  covered  with  palm-trees,  atid  me* 
tits  a  more  patient  examination  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived from  any  traveller.     We  proceeded  across 
the  plain  in  a  north  west  direction  to  the  mount^n, 
and  passed  in  our  way  several  ancient  causeways^ 
some  deep  canals,  and  the  bahr  JousoufF  which  the 
laborers  had  not  yet  began  to  deepen  at  this  quarter. 
The  plain  exhibits  many  specimens  of  the  finest 
agriculture  and  excellent  pasture,  well  stocked  with 
a  most  beautiful  breed  of  black  cattle.    In  looking 
at  them,  a  person  would  positively  say  that  models 
ibr  Apis  and  Isis  still  existed  in  the  country.   The 
irocky  flat  all  the  way  between  Sakkareh  and  Abusir 
is  covered  with  pyramids,  some  of  them  large ; 
but  generally  they  are  small.     The  large  ones  are 
d  stone  ;  many  of  the  small  ones  are  of  brick,  and 
jqipear  to'be  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  fi?et  high,     . 
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At  Abousir  tibere  are  three  large  pyramids,  but 
apparently  smaller  than  those  at  Sakkareh  or  Dah- 
schour»  and  many  tumuli  around  them;  All  siong 
the  edge  of  the  desert  here>  the  eye  is  delighted 
with  the  sight  of  much  beautiful  pasture,  and  the 
tents  of  Bedoween  Arabs  spread  in  the  .field  with 
their  flocks  feeding  around  them ;  between  it  and 
Sdckareh  we  passed  over,  a  well-formed  avenue 
lined  with  rows  of  acacia  trees.     The  ground 
doped  beautifully  down  to  the  plain,  and  called  to 
our  minds  the  description  of  the  site  of  the  psdace 
of -the  kings  o£  Egypt  at  Memphis.     Abousir  is  a 
small  miserable  village^  situated  upon  the  edge,  of 
the  desert,  toiong  sand  and  rubbish,  the  ruins  of  a 
former  villiage  of  the  same  name*   The  inhabitants 
called  it  Abousir  Said.    From  this  the  rocky  flat  is 
much  covered  with  sand,  and  is  less  interesting  till 
we  come  near.to  the  pyramids  of  Gheeza,  which  is 
a  distance  of  about  three  miles.    The  plain  on  the 
right  is  extremely  beautiful  and  well  wooded,  as  is 
irequently  the  case  in  Egypt,  with  the  sites  of  an- 
cient  towns,  and  was  so  in  Thebes  till  of  late  that 
the  trees  have  been  all  cut  down.  Cafi:  Sand  is  the 
first  village  ailer  passing  Abousir ;  it  stands  at  a 
distance  on  our  right,  in  the  plain  which  widens 
.considerably  from  the  mountain  range  retiring  in 
.a  westerly  direction.    There  are  no  villages  on  the 
.  rocky  flat ;  but  near  to  the  pyramids  of  Ghieeza, 
there  are  the  remains  of  several,  with  many  stones 
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orMndented  with  the  mnsl  sculpture  md  hiero* 
glyphicd  of  the  luicientEgypliitns.  Here  we  ascemfed 
the  rtcky  flat^  to  take  another  view  of  these  cel»« 

w 

totted  piles,  and  having  made  our  way  over  mantpr 
wreaths  of  drifted  saad  l^at  had  volumed  theiii*^ 
selves  up  6h  the  edge  of  the  plaui,  we  passed  to 
the  south  of  the  venerable  sphinx,  and  i^edily 
reached  their  base.  The  natives  havmg  percavjed 
our  approadi,  had  eoSected  round  the  pyramids^ 
and  were  ready  wUh  their  torches  to  ccmduet  us 
into  the  interior  of  these  gloomy  mannons.  Thai 
second  visit  afforded  but  little  matter  for  further 
reflection,  only  on  passing  the  moudi  of  the  wdl^ 
lord  Belmore  threw  a  ^Uyne  into  it>  and  the  report 
which  its  faH  made  on  the  ear  was  exactly  the  same 
as  if  it  had  fallen  into  water.  It  may  be  difficidt 
to  account  for  the  efects  produced  j  but  we  were 
all  sensible  of  it,  and  I  mentiim  it  in  vindication  df 
Dr.  Daniel  .Garice,  who  I  have  no  doubt  told  iuieii^ 
rately  whathe  heard. 

On  our  return  to  ihn  open  air,  the  day  being  fuar 
sptfnt,  we  were  going  to  mount  our  asses  and  pro- 
iceed  directly  to  the  boats ;  but  tiie  Arabs  crowded 
round  and  informed  us  of  the  successful  enterprise 
of  Mr.  Belzoni  in  opening  the  second  pyramid, 
whkrh  Herodotus  states  to  have  been  built  by  Ce- 
phrenus.  Rejoiced  tit  the  news  we  forgot  the  late* 
tiess  of  the  hour,  and  proceeded  to  pay  it  a  visit. 
On  approaching  the  entrance,  which  Iflce  that  of 
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the  Itegest  pyraimd,  is  on  the  north  side,  and  etri^d]^ 
in  the  cekitre^  being  at  the  ssutie  dintstftee  flrom^Mb 
avgle^  and  about  an  equal  height  icom  the  biM^ 
we  pel^ceived  the  effwU  of  hin  gigantic  ttiil  in  the 
immcnae  stoaes  that  had  been  torn  oot  and  rollid 
down  in  his  iirtt  attempt  to  discovef  the  Mgkilir 
entrance.  This  e&ftty  however^  had  proved  unmK^ 
cessfiil,  and  Bft&t  much  labor  he  found  himself  in 
a  £d8e  passage  that  hsA  been  made  by  prevteui 
advesiturers  in  the  same  research.  Hiongh  bailed 
h»m  he  was  not  discouraged ;  and,  bent  Upon  sne* 
cesB,  aretunied  to  survey  again  the  large  pyraiQiid, 
and  having  ascertained  more  exactly  than  at  first 
the  relation  of  its  entrance  to  the  angles  and  base^ 
be  returned  to  apply  the  same  ratio  to  diat  whidi 
walk  now  the  sabject  of  his  <^rations ;  and  h^re  he 
&und  that  allowing  the  passages  to  the  interior  of 
the  pyramid  to  occupy  the  sa»ie  skaaDbn  in  botii, 
his  first  calcuiation  was  wrong,  and  that  he  had  at^ 
tempted  Ibo  penetrate  a  few  feet  or  yards  fbrthtt  to 
the  weet  <^n  he  ought  to  have  done*  ^Sttmulat^ 
by  this  disoovery>  he  com^mf^nced  his  c^eratiid^  wMi 
renovaked  vigor  in  the  spot  which  his  cdiculatiMi 
kididated,  whith  was  a  i^wyards  to  the  east  df  thft 
Ibimct^  attempt)  whioh  was  in  tlie  centi^ ;  and  the 
kJbor  i6t  a  ibw  dayB  Ui^ealed  lihe  enti«Hdce  of  diis 
long  sought  ^r  passage  to  the  intiirricrir  ^of  the  pyt- 
fwnid  of  Cephr^nus :  and  whift  a  pai^age  J  abmit 
th^refe  feet  andabalf  future,  Ift^d  above  and  beiew^ 
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mUd  on  each  side  with  slabs  of  large-grained  red 
granite,  polished  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  shining 
ivith  all  the  gloss  of  novelty,  as  if  untouched  by 
^her  hand  or  foot,  or  unbreathed  upon  even  by  the 
air  itself  since  the  day  that  the  workman  withdrew 
his  finishing  hand.  This  discovery  had  been  made 
about  ten  days  before  our  arrival,  and  Mr.  Belzoni 
had  inscribed  his  name  at  the  entrance,  recording 
that  he  had  opened  the  passage  into  this  pyramid, 
bn  the  second  *  of ,  March,  1818.  Thus  this  enter- 
puizing  and  ingenious  antiquary,  with  the  aid  of 
9lXty  Arabs,  each  working  for  the  hire  of  sixpence 
a^dayi  achieved  in  ten  days'  time  what  but  a  few 
^aonths  before  was  considered  as  likely  to  occupy 
ais  many  months,  and  to  require  the  enormous  sum 
of  ^^0,000.  The  passage  descends  for  about  ISO 
feet^  at  about  an  angle  of  26%  where  a  moveable 
slab  of  granite  forms  a  portcullis  and  seems  to  bar 
all  further  progress.  Thus  far  the  passage  was  per« 
lectly  clear,  and  the  floor  so  smooth  and  slippery 
lliat  we  co^ld  hardly  keep  ourselves  from  falling  as 
i#e  descended.  The  portcullis  having  been  raised 
up,  was  supported  upon  stones,  and  admitted  a  free 
access.  From  this  point  the  passage  proceeds  in  a 
horizontal  direction  for  273  feet  n^ne  inches,  and 
i&  a  good  deal  obstructed  by  stcmes  and  rubbish, 
which  appear  to  have  accumulated  by  the  operar 
tijms  to  force  an  entrance,  and  terminates  in  a  spa^ 
dous  chamber  of  forty 'Six  fecft  thre^  inches  loi^ 
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sixteen  feet  three  inches  broad,  and  about  twenty^ 
three  or  twenty-four  feet  high.  The  walls  of  tlie 
chambier  are  scratched  all  round,  and  some  Arabic 
characters  were  found  written  upon  it,  which  when 
read,  were  found  to  contain  the  names  ei  the 
individuals  who  had  formerly  opened  it ;  but  with- 
out any  date,  though  from  the  circumstances  pre^ 
viously  mentioned  in  treating  of  the  pyramids,  it 
probably  took  place  in  the  ninth  century. 

In  the  middle  of  the  floor,  stands  a  sarcophagus 
of  large  -grained  red  granite ;  it  is  eight  feet  seven 
inches  long,  two  feet  six  inches  broad,  two  feet 
five  inches  deep  ;  the  breadth  of  the  edge  is  seven 
inches  and  a  half.  It  is  a  mighty  odd  configuration^ 
if  made  to  contain  the  embalmed  carcase  of  a  bull* 
The  lid  is  quite  entire,  and  the  whole  beautifully 
polished,  but  without  any  hieroglyphics  or  ornament 
whatsoever  either  on  it  or  the  chamber.     The  roof 
of  the  chamber  slopes  up  like  that  in  the  king^s 
chamber  in  the  large  pyramid.    Returning  from 
this  chamber,  a  passage  leads  down  to  a  lower 
chamber,  from  which  it  passes  up  at  the  same  angle 
as  the  one  above,  aid  terminates  in  the  open  air. 
Having  finished  our  examination  of*  this  unexpected 
discovery,  we  mounted  our  weary  asses  and  pro- 
ceeded to  .Gheeza,  where  the  boats  were  waiting 
for.us^.  .  . 

In  regard  to  .  the.  site  of  Memphis,  though 
no  regular  outline  (^  the  town  remains,  J  think 
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0FQm  afiotb«r  ride  th»t  X  took  ^er  the  6sld,  I  am 
WWtwted  in  ^s^ng  thftt  there  w  sufficient  evi- 
diraces  in  th^  plain,  opposite  to  the  rodky  lOat 
which  contains  the  pyr^^mid^  of  Dahschour,  Sak- 
karefa,  and  Abpusir,  to  finthomQ  us  to  place  it 
ihm^.  The  ruined  mounds  and  walls  at  Metra- 
i^ny  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  probably 
^nned  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city.  Con- 
siderably  to  the  north  of  this  is  the  village  of 
;Monhkn4n,  where  there  are  also  many  fragments  of 
iprfinite,  granite  columns,  aquffiducts  built  of  Roman 
brick,  and  covered  with  broad  flat  stones  cm  the 
top,  a  Roman  bath  about  twelve  feet  square,  and 
two  large  tanks  of  water,  indicating  that  the  gra- 
.Qlte  columns  had  once  formed  part  of  an  Egyptian 
temple*  J'arther  to  the  north  near  a  village  called 
Memoat,  there  are  many  pits  for  water-wheels  built 
with  Koman  brickt  and  many  large  gnmite  sarco* 
pimgi  filled  with  water  for  the  cattle  to  drink  out 
xif,  and  remaikably  wellTbuilt  aquasducts  conveying 
ithe  water  all  over  the  plaiiQ  in  di&i^e&t  dii eetions. 
AU  c^  them  constructed  with  burnt  brick,  joined 
with  a  cement  of  lime  And  mostly  arched  above. 
Other  jrastiges  are  still  to  be  seens  as  alarge  mound 
^  earth  at  MenuMtt,  as  if  it  ixnere  part  of  ^ke 
northern  wall  of  Memphis,  and  i  think  it  not  im- 
probable that  it  was  so.  The  distance  between 
il^at  and  Meteah^iy  being  bellv'een  thieip  and  four 
miles  or  perhaps  moM  y  and  I  have  no  de#»t  that 
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many  more  traooi  of  the  aiiciexit  €iky  wmlA  be 
found  on  a  more  minute  and  oarefiil  cxaminfitioil 
of  the  plain  than  it  was  in  my  power  to  make» 
If  an  account  were  taken  of  tSl  the  rillagies  tibot 
now  occupy  this  interesting  site,  some  one  mi^t 
be  found  whose  name  approaches  nearer  the  originai 
name  of  the  city,  than  those  of  Mouhkn&n  or 
Memoat ;  although  it  must  be  allowed  that  these 
are  quite  as  near  to  the  word  Memphis,  as  Stambul 
is  to  Constantinople.  There  are  no  remains  about 
the  village  of  Gheeza  that  can  for  a  moment  support 
its  claim  to  be  the  site  of  Memphis.  Admitting 
the  site  of  this  great  city  to  have  been  as  above 
stated,  the  burial-ground  of  both  kings  and  people, 
and  gods,  lay  alongside  of  the  town,  as  it  did  in 
Thebes  and  other  ancient  cities ;  and  the  pyramids 
of  Gheeza  extend  between  three  and  four  miles 
beyond,  that  is  to  the  north  of  the  precincts  of 
the  town,  as  Strabo  affirms  they  did,  in  whose  time 
Memphis  was  the  second  city  in  Egypt. 

About  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th,  we  loosed  from  Gheeza  and  dropt  down 
to  Boulak,  a  distance  of  between  two  and  three 
miles,  the  port  from  which  we  had  sailed  about 
four  months  and  a  half  before  on  the  expedition 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe ;  having  in 
that  period  performed  a  voyage  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  miles  up  the  Nile,  and  returned  all  in 
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health  and  safety,  as  happy  to  st^  on  shore  as  we 
had  been  impatient  to  step  on  board.  The  luggage 
which  we  meant  to  carry  along  with  us  was  speedily 
unpacked  and  conveyed  to  our  former  residence^ 
the  house  of  the  consul-general  in  Cairo ;  the  rest 
consisting  of  antiquities  and  such  other  articles  as 
had  been  collected  in  the  course  of  our,  excursimi^ 
was  carefully  packed  up,  and  sent  in  a  vessel  to 
Alexandria  to  be  forwarded  to  England. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

PREPARATIONS    TOR  GOING  TO  SYRIA EXCURSION  TO 

*      METARIEH WHERE  WAS  THE  LAND  OF  GOSHEN?— 

THE  QUARRIES  OPPOSITE  TO  MEMPHIS,  &C. 

It  behooved  us  now  to  use  every  possible  despatch 
in  preparing  to  set  out  on  our  Syrian  expedition. 
During  our  absence  from  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
our  beards  and  mustachoes  had  thriven  so  luxuri* 
antly  under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  tropical 
sun,  which  had  browned  our  complexions  to  such 
a  degree,  that  but  for  the  stifihess  of  our  joints, 
and  our  tongues  betraying  us,  we  might  have  passed 
for  native?.  Our  clothes  and  shoes  too,  which  were 
mostly  in  tatters  by  crawling  into  the  tombs  and 
caves  of  the  rocks,  and  by  walking  almost  con- 
stantly among  sand  and  stony  fragments,  required 
to  be  refitted.  Such  of  us  also  as  had  not  assumed 
'  the  dress  of  the  country,  it  behooved  to  lay  asid^ 
their  European  robes,  and  disguise  themselves  in  the 
oriental  costume.  For  though  in  Egypt  a  Euro- 
pean may  walk  about  unmolested  in  his  close 
fitting  garments,  yet  still  he  is  an  object  of  curi- 
osity and  sometimes  of  dread ;  but  the  aversion 
to  the  European  attire  is  much  greater  in  Syria, 
where  it  is  even  looked  upon  with  a  sort  of  disgust 
voi;.  II.  M 
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The  plague,  that  terrible  scourge  of  the  eastern 
world,  had  not  yet  paid  its  annual  visit  to  the  ca- 
pital of  Egypt ;  but  it  had  begun  its  ravages  in 
Alexandria,  Rosetta,  Damietta,  and  all  along  the 
coast,  from  which  it  was  expected  to  travel  speedily 
to  the  interior.  The  time  of  its  usual  visit  was 
nearly  arrived,  the  feast  of  Ahmet  the  Bedowin, 
which  was  to  be  held  in  a  few  days  at  Tante  in  the 
Delta.  To  this  annual  festival  Mussulmans  re- 
sort in  crowds  from  Cairo  and  all  parts  of  Lower 
Egypt,  and  meeting  there  with  the  pilgrims  and 
visitors  from  the  coast,  imbibe  the  contagion,  and 
carry  it  back  with  them  to  their  respective  homes. 
From  that  time  it  continues  to  rage  more  or  less  in 
the  country,  till  the  rising  of  the  Nile  arrests  its  pro- 
gress, and  restores  health  and  spirits  to  the  dismayed 
and  afflicted  inhabitants.  The  months  of  April,  May, 
and  the  beginning  of  June  are  peculiarly  fraught 
with  death  and  distress  to  the  inhabitaiits  of 
Caphtor,  or  Lower  Egjrpt.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
plague  visits  Upper  Egypt,  and  still  more  rarely  that 
it  arrives  at  Assouan.  During  the  time  of  the 
inundation  the  hearts  of  the  people  expand  with  de- 
light. Every  thing  is  health  and  gaiety,  they  forget 
that  they  are  slaves,  and  riot  in  unbounded  joy. 
When  the  inundation  subsides,  the  Reason  for 
Ophthalmia  commences,  occasioned  by  the  evaponu- 
tiqin  from  the  damp  extensive  surface,  and  the 
long  continuance  in  ihe  field,  for  preparing  the 
ground  to  receive  the   seeds  of  the  barley,   the 
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wheat,  and  the  flax.  The  barley  and  flax  are  now 
far  advanced,  the  former  is  in  the  ear  and  the  latter 
nearly  boiled,  and  it  seems  to  be  about  this  season 
(rf  the  year  that  God  brought  the  plague  of  thunder 
and  hail  upon  the  Egyptians  to  punish  the  guilty 
Pharaoh,  who  had  hardened  his  presumptuous  heart 
against  the  miracles  of  Omnipotence.  Every  thing 
in  Egypt  is  interesting ;  every  blade  of  grass,  arid 
every  tree,  every  drop  of  water,  and  every  grain 
of  dust,  man  and  beast,  and  holy  light,  had  all  been 
made  to  testify  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  displea* 
sure  of  the  Almighty  at  the  pride  and  obstinacy 
of  the  ruler  of  the  land.  This  was  the  country 
of  conquerors,  philosophers,  and  artists,  when  al- 
most all  the  other  nations  of  the  globe  were  buried 
in  ignorance  and  davery.  Many  moiluments  of  her 
.grantfeiir  sftfll  remain  upon  the  soil,  Oth6rs  are 
cariieti  off  and  are  shown  with  wonder  in  every 
iSotthtfry  imdfer  Heaven.  A  temple  is  the  prid6  of 
Athten^  att  ^Amphitheatre  the  boast  of  ancient 
Rome  J  but  Egypt  from  end  to  end,  and  from  side 
io  side,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  second' 
cataract,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  is^ 
»  fielicJ  of  inexhaustible  wonder  and  delight  to  the 
traveller. 

During  the  time  that  was  necessarily  employed" 
in  making  provision  for  the  journey  to  S)rria,  by 
the  desert  of  Suez,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  ui 
of  taking  rides  in  the  neighbourhood  to  visit  such 
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places  of  interest  as  we  had  not  already  secHt 
About  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Cairo  lies  the  vil- 
lage of  Metarieh,  close  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  On,  the  city  of  the  Sun,  of  which  Poti- 
pherah,  the  father-in-law  of  Joseph,  was  priest. 
On  our. way  thither  we  went  out  by  the  gate  el 
Fatou,  which  is  near  to  the  Metba,  or  shambles, 
passed  the  tombs  of  the  Arab  shiekhs,  that  crowd 
the  rocky  flat  on  this  side  of  the  river,  as  the  an- 
cient tombs  did  that  on  the  other  side.  In  about 
three  quarters  oi*  an  hour  we,  came  to  Koub  el 
Gourli,  a  small  village,  so  called,  from  the  name  of 
a  shiekh,  whose  tomb  it  contains:  proceeding  a 
quarter  pf  an  hour  further  we  came  to. Metarieh, 
which  contains  about  600  inhabitants,  and  is  dis- 
tant from  Cairo  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  or 
four  miles.  Close  to  Metarieh  are  the  ruins  of  th^ 
on^oe.  celebrated  jand  populous, On,  the  Heliopplis 
of  the  Greeks,  whose  wilful  absurdity  in  changing 
the  names  of  ancient  places,  by  translating  thepi 
into  their  own  language,  has  created  .much  confur 
sion .  in ,  respect  to  the  situation  and  identity  of 
many  of  them.  The  ruins  of  On,  or  Heliopolis, 
ar^  in  the.  form  of  a  square,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  circumference;  they  consist  chiefly  of. 
houses  of  unburnt  brick,  which  I  mention  only  to 
shpw  that  they  are  of  the  same  description  with  the 
juins  in  Upper  I^ypt ;  in  the  midst  of  this  square 
grew  a  crop  of  common  beans,   not  remarkable 
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either  for  luxuriance  or  fecundity ;  but  they  showed 
that  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  wjere  not  now 
acted  upon  in  the  place  where  he  had  learned  them* 
In  the  midst  of  this  field  of  beans  stood  a  venerable 
obelisk,  of  large-grained  red  granite,  towering  to 
the  height  of  70  feet,  eight  feet  square  at  the  base, 
and  covered  with  hieroglyphics  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. The  inscription  is  the  same  on  each  of  the 
sides.  The  obelisk  is  eroded  by  the  destroying 
hand  of  time  in  several  places ;  but  is  upon  the 
whole  very  entire.  It  bears  the  mark  of  the  water 
of  the  Nile  about  five  feet  above  it?  base,  the  height 
to  which  it  ascends  in  the  time  of  the  inundation. 
To  the  west  of  the  obelisk,  and  without  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  inundation,  are  the  fragments  of  an 
ancient  colossal  statue,  of  the  same  species  of  crys- 
talized  quartzy  sand-stone  as  the  statue  of  Memnon 
in  Thebes,  so  frequently  mentioned ;  arid  near  to 
it  a  pedestal  of  large-grained  granite,  several  masses 
of  which  lie  scattered  about ;  but  no  substructions 
of  any  regular  ancient  building  are- perceptible. 
These  are  all  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Heliopolis, 
or  the  still  more  ancient  On,  the  city  of  the  Sun. 
The  fragments  of  the  houses^  and  walls  of  the  city, 
both  from  the  freshness  and  the  quantity  of  burnt 
brick  among  them,  appear  to  be  of  a  more  modern 
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date,  and  are  probably  Roman.     Yet  these  simple  ' 
relics  deeply  affect  the  mind,  and  carry  it  far  into  the 
postern  of  time  long  elapsed,  when  Joseph  served 
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an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  languished  ip  prison  under 
an  unjust  accusation,  or  ruled  in  power  by  the  ap* 
pointment  of  the  Sovereign,  and  fed  the  starving 
nations  out  of  the  stores  which  his  foresight  had 
enabled  him  to  accumulate ;  when  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  studied  philosophy  under  the  priests  of  Egypt, 
and  carried  home  their  intellectual  stores  to  instruct 
their  benighted  contemporaries  in  the  learning  aqd 
science  of  this  wonderful  people. 

Here  we  are  naturally  tempted  to  enquire.  Where 
was  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  neither  blight  nor 
murrain  fell  upon  the  cattle  or  the  fields,  where 
neither  the  fly,  nor  the  locusts,  nor  any  plague, 
molested  their  habitations ;  where  the  destroying 
^ngel  sheathed  his  swprd,  and  passed  over  the  land, 
leaving  the  inhabitants  in  tranquillity  and  sunshine, 
^hen  darkness,  dismay,  and  death,  fell  upon  their 
oppressors  ?  It  might  have  been  imagined,  that  the 
Qcene  of  such  miraculous  events  would  never  have 
been  forgotten;    that  temples  would  have  been 
erected  therein  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
that  the  infant  babe  would  have  been  taught  to 
lisp  in  bis  earliest  numbers  the  name  of  the  hallowed 
spot.     But  here  history  is  silent,  and  conjecture  is 
of  little  avail.    Nations  are  slow  to  record  their 
own  punishment  and  disgrace  :   the  plagues  were 
removed,  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hardened,  and 
the  register  of  the  place  and  event  ceased  to  exist 
in  the  Und.  Without  pretending  to  solve  the  ques. 
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tion  completely,  we  may  merely  observe,  that  the 
land  of  Goshen  was  near  to  the  residence  of  Pha- 
raoh, which  probably  was  in  the   cajiitaL     Two 
cities  have  been  stated  by  critics  as  being  the  capi- 
tal of  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  Memphis  and 
Zoan,  or  Tanis,  as  the  septuagint  version  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  has  rendered  it.     In  support  of 
the  former  are  alleged  its  size  and  convenient  situa«- 
tion,  and  the  concurring  testimony  of  chronologers 
in  dating  its  foundation  several  hundred  years  ante- 
rior to  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.     It 
is  said  to  be  known  in  Scripture  by  the  names  of 
Noph  and  Menoph.     Out  of  the  latter,  a  Greek 
would  be  under  no  difficulty  of  forming  Memphis ; 
and  it  is  mentioned  in  such  terms  as  to  induce  us 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  capital  of  the  country  at 
that  /time.     Goshen  was  near  to  it,  as  we  learn 
from  the  same  sacred  record.    There  is  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  name  in  the  word  Gheeza,  which 
is  the  district  that  contains  Memphis  ;  there  is  also 
near  it  a  town,  called  Ramasi,  lying  between  it 
and  the  pyramids  of  Gheeza :  this  was  the  name 
of  one  of  the  towns  which  the  Israelites  built  for 
Pharaoh,  and  the  name  of  the  place  from  which 
they  took  their  departure  in  going  out  of  Egypt. 
It  is  not  stated  that  they  passed  the  Nile  in  their 
march,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  thence  war- 
ranted to  infer  that  they  did  not,  for  the  peojde 
were  urgent  to  send  them  away,  and  the  pacing  of 
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the  river  would  have  been  no  obstruction  of  coH^ 
sequence,  though  it  might  have  occasioned  a  little 
delay.     The  claim  set  up  for  Tanis  or  Zoan  rests 
upon  equally  high  authority ;  the  statement  of  the 
Psalmist  in  the  78th  psalm,  of  the  miracle  of  Moses 
before  Pharaoh,  having  been  performed  in  the  field 
of  Zoan,  and  of  Isaiah,  in  the  19th  chapter  of  bis 
Prophecy,  mentioning  the  princes  of  Zoan  before 
the  princes  of  Noph.     These  statements,  however, 
only  prove  that  there  were  princes  of  Zoan,  and 
princes  of  Noph,  who  were  counsellors  of  Pharaoh, 
and  that  at  each  of  these  places  there  was  a  royal  re* 
sidence,  as  there  are  at  present  in  the  same  country. 
Beys  or  princes  of  Cairo,  Osyout,    Esneh^  anc} 
other  places ;  the  Pasha  may  reside  occasionally  at 
either,  though  Cairo  alone  is  the  capital  of  tlie 
country.     The  great  difficulty,  in. my  opinion,  has 
arisen  from  referring  the  site  of  Zoan  to,  that  of 
Tanis,  on  the  lake  of  Menzaleh,  and  not  to  that  of 
Tanta,  Sais,  or  Sin,  in  the  Delta.     Here  we  learn 
from  Herodotus,  that  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt 
resided,  here  they  were  buried,  here  they  had  their 
most  magnificent  temples,  here  was  their  principal 
seat  of  learning  and  science ;  all  which  circum- 
stances  argue  in   favor   of  this  being  the   Zoan 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  where  Moses  performed;  his 
miracles  before  Pharaoh,  and  of  its  having  been 
the  ancient  capital  of  th^.  country  before  Memphis 
was  built,  or  before  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  were 
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united  into  one  kingdom,  perhaps  when  the  valley  . 
of  the  Nile  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
states,  each  having  its  own  king  and  constitution, 
and  when  the  Delta  alone  enjoyed  the  appellation 
of  Egypt,  having  Africa  on  the  one  side,  and  Asia 
on  the  other,  but  belonging  to  neither.     The  first 
sovereign  of  the  whole  country  from  Migdol  to 
Syene  was  probably  the  founder  of  Memphis,  so 
conveniently  situated  for  all  parts  of  his  dominions. 
Gheeza  is  near  to  On,  which  corresponds  with  the 
statement  of  Joseph  to  his  brethren,  "  You  shall 
be  near' unto  me.*'     Hebron  was  built  seven  years 
before  Zoan,  in  Egypt.     This  view  of  the  subject 
will  be  considerably  illustrated  by  referring  to  the 
Chapter  on  Dendera. 

Anotlier  ride  that  we  took  during  this  prepara- 
tory interval,  was  to  visit  the  excavations  in  the 
rock,  a  little  above  Old  Cairo,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  opposite  to  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis. 
The  rock  here  consists  of  a  chalky  limestone,  con- 
taining fewer  shells  and  acini  than  the  rock  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  and  therefore,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  stones  for  building  the  pyramids  were  taken 
from  them.  Tlie  excavations  are  large  and  nume- 
rous, and  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  quarries,  and 
probably  yielded  the  stone  for  building  Toura, 
Babylon,  Old  Cairo,  and  some  smaller  towns  in  tlie 
neighbourhood.  The  sepulchral  excavations  are 
probably  referable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
towns,  rather  than  to  those  of  Memphis,  whose 
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burial  ground,  as  has  been  already  stated,  was  in 
the  rocky  flat,  on  which  the  pyramids  stand,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  From  the  roof  of  one  of 
these  quarries  my  friend  Osman,  who  accompanied 
me,  copied  an  inscription  in  the  cursifF  or  enchorial 
character ;  but  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  prints 
because  no  person  can  read  it.  These  tombs  merit 
a  more  careful  examination  than  they  have  yet  re- 
ceived, or  than  I  had  time  to  give  them.  They 
were  connected  with  those  settlements  which  the 
Egyptians  permitted  the  fugitives  from  Babylon 
and  Troy  to  form  among  them,  and  it  would  be 
found  that  they  contain  the  tombs  of  these  different 
nations  cut,  inscribed,  and  adorned  in  the  language, 
and  after  the  fashion  of  their  country,  and  fit  to  be 
put  in  competition  with  other  Phrygian,  >Babylon- 
ian,  and  Jewish  sepulchres.  No  Persian,  Greek, 
or  Roman  sepulchres  of  consequence  have  hitherto 
been  discovered  in  Egypt. 

On  our  return  to  Cairo,  by  the  river*  side,  we 
observed  a  little  above  the  village  of  Kater  Nebbe 
the  remains  of  an  old  pier  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
with  numerous  fragments  of  granite,  stones,  and 
pottery-ware,  probably  indicating  the  place  where 
the  granite,  and  other  columns  of  Memphis,  and 
the  stones  of  the  above  mentioned  quarries,  had 
been  embarked  on  the  Nile  for  Cairo  or  Alexan- 
dria. This  place  is  a  little  below  the  village  of 
Toura,  the  ancient  Troja,  which  was  founded  by 
a  migration  of  Trojans  from  Asia  Minor.   Next  to 
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Kater  Nebby  is  Massera,  then  Old  Cairo,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  greatly 
surpassing  the  present  capital  in  point  of  the  salu- 
brity of  its  situation,  as  well  as  in  its  convenience 
for  the  shipping  and  trade  of  the  river.  From  this, 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  carried  us  past  the  ele- 
gant tombs  of  the  Mamelukes,  replaced  us  in  Grand 
Cairo,  and  closed  our  researches  in  this  most  inter- 
esting country,  anciently  so  great  that  its  monu- 
ments are  worth  travelling  from  the  world's  end  to 
examine ;  but  now  so  fallen,  that  generation  passes 
away  after  generation,  as  one  drift  of  sand  suc- 
ceeds another  in  the  desert,  without  leaving  any 
thing  to  benefit  those  that  come  after  them,  or  for 
future  ages  to  behold  and  admire. 

A  few  days  before  leaving  Cairo,  I  was  informed 
that  besides  the  discourses  on  law  and  language, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  were  delivered  weekly  in 
the  mosque  of  Azhar,  there  are  also  delivered  iu 
the  same  place  regular  courses  of  lectures  on  thirty* 
one  different  branches  of  science,  that  is  thirty- 
three  in  all.  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Theology,  Meta- 
physics, Moral  Philosophy,  &c.  &c.  I  never  met 
with  any  of  the  professors  or  students,  and  shall 
only  say  of  the  university  of  Cairo  as  a  celebrated 
French  wit  did  of  another  university :  *•  C'est  uu 
tresi  bon  enfant,  on  ne  parle  jamais  d'elle.'' 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  CAIRO — ^JOURNEY  TO,  AND  ARltlTAL 

AT,  JERUSALEM. 

When  the  soul  looks  earnestly  to  Heaven,  it  vacates 
all  earthly  enjoyments,  and  when  the  traveller  sets 
his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalletn,  he  will  not  find  much 
to  detain  him  in  Cairo.  From  the  greater  good  to 
the  less  we  descend  with  reluctance  ;  but  from  the 
less  to  the  greater  the  heart  bounds  with  joy. 

According  to  the  arrangement  with  the  shiekh  of 
the  caravan,  the  horses,  the  asses,  the  camels,  and 
the  dromedaries  arrived  at  the  consulate  on  the 
25th  of  March,  took  on  their  burdens,  and  at  two 
o'clock  p.  M.  we  left  this  city  of  Saracenic  enchant- 
ment, and  proceeded  on  our  journey  to  Palestine. 
It  was  not  possible  to  procure  a  sufficient  number 
of  horses  for  all  the  party.     The  Turks  and  Arab 
shiekhs  have  them  for  their  own  use,  but  not  to 
hire.     The  shiekh  of  the  caravan  accommodated 
the  noble  traveller  with  his  own  dappled  steed,  and 
procured  another  to  carry  one  of  our  English  sail- 
ors, who  held  the  youthful  traveller  before  him. 
Lady  Belmore  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were  ele- 
gantly mounted  on  Egyptian  ponies,  which  were  as 
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loud  in  their  bray  as  they  were  long  in  their  ears; 
The  men-servants  mounted  the  camels,  and  travel* 
led  along  with  the  luggage.  The  two  shiekhs  were 
mounted  on  dromedaries,  and  one  of  them  travelled 
along  with  us  in  the  van,  the  other  brought  up  the 
baggage  in  the  rear.  Such  a  procession  in  England 
would  be  gazed  upon  with  astonishment ;  and,  like  a 
London  Lord  Mayor's  show  transferred  to  the  capi- 
tal of  Egypt,  would  form  an  era  in  the  annals  of 
spectaculation.  In  Cairo,  however,  it  is  but  a  com- 
mon exhibition,  and  we  passed  on  without  intemip- 
tion,  or  danger  of  being  swallowed  by  the  mouths 
of  the  multitude. 

The  most  useful  appendage  to  our  saddles  was  a 
tin  flask,  which  contained  about  three  pints  of  water. 
It  should  be  covered  with  leather  over  a  wadding 
of  cotton,  and  if  wet  every  morning  when  filled, 
and  attached  to  the  shady  side  of.  the  saddle,  will 
keep  the  water  cool  and  pleasant  for  drinking  dur- 
ing the  whole  of.  the  day.  If  completely  in  the 
costume  of  the  country,  in  addition  to  the  flask  at 
the  saddle,  the  traveller  should  have  a  brace '  of 
pistols  stuck  in  the  left  side  of  his  belt,  a  dagger  or 
sekeen  in  the  right,  a  sword  siting  round  his  should- 
ers, with  a  flint  and  steel,  a  piece  of  amadou  in  his 
pocket  or  katab,  and  a  bag  of  tobacco  in  the, breast 
of  his  caftan.  Thus  accoutred,  with  a  haversack 
slung  across  the  saddle,  stuffed  with  bread,  onions, 
and  cheese,  a  small  tin  pot,  a  cu^,  and  some  cofifee, 
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with  a  petsian  or  travelling  carpet,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  a  hearth  rug,  folded  beneath  him,  to 
spread  upon  the  ground  when  he  lights  to  repose, 
the  traveller  shoulders  his  pipe,  smokes,  and  muses 
along  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour ;  having 
rested  a  little  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  he  resumes  his 
journey  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  continues  it  till 
Bun-set,  and  thus  in  one  unvarying  round  till  he 
reaches  his  destination. 

Mr.  Walmas,  of  the  house  of  Messrs.  Briggs, 
Schutz  and  Walmas,  who  had  been  extremely  use- 
ful and  civil  to  us  during  the  whole  time  that  we 
remained  in  Egypt,  and  Mr.  Assis,  the  interpreter 
of  the  consul-generial,  accompanied  us  a  little  way 
otit  of  town^  when  they  bade  us  adieu,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded in  company  with  our  friend,  Mr.  Belzoni, 
to  Koub  el  Gourli,  which  is  about  three  miles 
frcwn  Cairo,  where  we  found  our  tents  spread,  our 
dinner  prepared,  and  we  stopt  for  the  night. 

Next  morning,  the  26th,  we  rose  with  the  sun, 
breakfasted,  and  prepared  to  set  off  immediately ;  ' 
but  so  great  was  the  delay  in  loading  the  camels, 
owing  to  their  charging  only  one  at  a  time,  that  it 
was  past  eight  o'clock  before  we  moved  from  our 
encampment.  At  length  we  proceeded  forward 
along  the  edge  of  the  desert.  In  about  half  an  hour 
we  passed  to  the  east  of  Metarieh.  Here  we  parted 
with  Mr.  Belzoni,  who  went  to  take  a  view  of  the 
contiguous  ruins  of  Heliopolis.  In  two  hours  there- 
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after  we  came  to  Hangh^,  having  passed  on  our 
right  the  Birket  .el  Had),  or  lake  of  the  pilgrims, 
at  which  there  is  a  considerable  village,  surrounded 
with  palm-trees,  where  the  pilgrims  assemble  pre- 
vious to  their  setting  out  for  Mecca.     Hangh^  is  a 
large  and  well-built  village,  on  the  edge  of  the  de- 
sert, where  it  was  our  intention  to  have  stopt  the 
niglit  before ;  but  the  men  who  preceded  us  with 
the  tents,  mistook  the-  direction  of  the  shiekh,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  shorten  our  journey  as  above. 
About  one  o'clock  we  reached  Abousal,  where  we 
encamped  for  the  night :  though  anxious  to  pro- 
qeed  we  found.it  impossible.     There  was  no  place 
within  six  hours  tliat  possessed  equally  good  water  } 
and  considering  that  it  was  the  wisest  plan  to  ac- 
custom both  ourselves  and  our  animals  to  the  tedi-^ 
pus  journey  before  us,  by  making  short  stages  at 
the  commencement,  as  soon  as  the  camels  arrived 
the  tents  were  pitched,  and  we  got  for  a  little  time 
under  shelter  from  the  sun.     All  is  rock  and  sand 
where  we  repose ;  but  the  cultivated  fields,  andnume- 
rous  villages  surrounded  with  trees,  are  contiguous. 
The  Bedoueen  Arabs  are  encampt  beside  us  in  the 
desert.     They  pay  tribute  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt. 
Their  females  are  an  active  good-looking  race  of 
women.     They  wear  a  dingy  white  or  red  colored 
veil,  and  are  rather  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  Arab 
females  of  the  towns,  for  whom  they  entertain  a 
most  sovereign  contempt.   The  latter  wear  a  black 
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veil  about' a  foot  broad,  which  descends  below  the 
knee»  and  is  attached  over  the  forehead,  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  Bedoueens. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  we  found  that  our 
cavalcade  had  considerably  increased.  A  number 
of  pilgrims,  both  male  and  female,  going  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  merchants  travelling  to  Sidon  and  Damas- 
cus ;  and  soldiers,  in  the  Albanian  costume,  going 
to  Jerusalem  and  BagdSdt,  all  joined  our  caravan, 
for  protection,  so  that  we  had  now  a  formidable 
appearance.  We  set  off  about  seven  o'clock.  The 
road  lay  partly  through  the  desert,  and  partly 
through  the  cultivated  fields.  Of  the  villages, 
Zaml6  is  extremely  beautiful,  surroundjed  with  good 
cultivation,  plenty  of  wood,  and  water  formed  into 
numerous  lakes  and  canals,  winding  round  the 
village,  and  through  the  groves,  in  every  direcition. 
We  continued  our  journey  this  day  for  seven  hours, 
and  stopt  at  Bilbeis,  where  there  has  formerly  been 
a  large  town,  called  Pharbethus,  according  to  D* 
Anville.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence, 
beside  a  considerable  mound  of  ruins.  There  is 
plenty  of  good  water,  at  a  mile  distance ;  but  that 
at  Bilbeis  is  brackish.  Our  journey,  on  the  28th, 
was  much  the  same  in  point  of  scenery ;  one  time 
along  the  desert,  another  time  among  the  villages, 
and  cultivated  fields.  We  passed  through  Cait, 
which  very  much  resembled  Zaml^,  for  the  abun- 
dance of  wood  and  wat?r*     We  ptopt  a  short  time 
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at  Garain,  where  there  is  plenty  of  good  water, 
and  then  proceeded  forward  to  Hatarah,  where  we 
pitched  our  tents  for  the  night,  having  travelled 
seven  hours.  We  moved  from  Hatarah  next  morn** 
ing  at  seven  o'clock,  and  at  nine  passed  El  Heskar, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  good  water,  and  fine  pas- 
ture, but  decidedly  desert ;  we  next  came  to 
Heyad,  where  there  is  also  fine  pasture,  and  plenty 
of  Nile  water,  and  at  noon,  arrived  at  Sal6hiyy^h. 

This  is  the  last  town  that  the  traveller  stops  at 
in  Egypt,  on  his  way  to  Syria,  by  the  desert  of 
jSuez.  Here  we  pitched  our  tents,  and  immediately 
began  taking  in  bread  and  water,  and  other  provi- 
sions necessary  for  our  journey.  We  had  no  sooner 
lighted  than  a  poor  ill-looking,  ill-dressed  man, 
calling  himself  a  Shiekh,  with  a  miserable  pipe  in 
his  hand,  came  and  sat  down  beside  us.  Seeing 
us  annoyed  with  the  impertinent  contiguity  of  such 
a  mass  of  filth  and  vermin,  one  of  the  camel  drivers 
desired  him  to  withdraw.  But  our  unwelcome 
visiter  kept  his  seat,  and  retaliating  on  his  adviser, 
upbraided  him  for  his  eflfrontry,  in  presuming  thus  to 
address  an  Arab  shiekh.  The  fellah  had  not  a  word 
to  utter  in  his  defence ;  our  living  nuisance,  how- 
ever, soon  retired  of  his  own  accord,  and  on  refer- 
ring to  my  pocket,  I  found  that  I  had  been  eased  of  a 
small  leather  case,  containing  a  flint  and  steely  and  a 
bit  of  amadou,  with  which  I  could  easily  dispense. 

The  woaien  brought   down   from  the   village, 
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bread,  and  onions,  and  other  provisions,  of  which 
our  fellow  travellers  laid  in  a  plentiful  store.  The 
water  for  our  journey  was  mounted  on  the  backs 
of  camels,  in  skins  and  earthen-ware  jars.  The 
latter  are  the  best  vehicles,  for  they  carry  the  water 
without  imparting  to  it  any  disagreeable  taste, 
which  the  skins  always  do,  especially  if  they  have 
not  been  previously  used,  and  there  is  then  a  chance 
of  their  having  been  damaged.  The  jars  are  more 
liable  to  be  broken,  and  are  more  expensive;  besides 
from  the  imperfect  manufacture  in  that  country, 
they  are  porous,  and  ooze  out  their  contents. 
However,  to  make  sure  of  having  abundance  of 
this  valuable  article,  the  noble  traveller  gave 
orders  to  take  enough  in  both  ways.  In  every 
stage  of  this  desert,  there  is  water  for  the  animals, 
for  washing,  and  even  for  cooking ;  so  that  we  only 
required  to  carry  what  we  should  want  for  drinking 
and  for  making  coffee.  Next  morning,  the  SOth, 
at  seven  o'clock,  we  left  this  ancient  land  of  com, 
and  idolatry,  and  set  out  again  upon  our  journey. 
Prom  Sal^hiyy6h,  the  road  plunges  immediately  into 
the  desert.  We  are  surrounded  with  sand  on  all 
sides ;  but  the  whole  surface  is  firm,  and  yields 
but  little  to  the  foot,  being  cemented  by  tufts  of 
grass,  and  small  shrubs  springing  up  in  great  pro- 
fusion. A  thick  grove  of  palm-trees,  stretched 
idong  on  our  left,  and  accompanied  us  for  about  an 
hour.     In  another  hour  we  were  quite  out  of  «ight 
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of  it ;  by  ten  o'clock  the  deep  sand  had  abated  9 
we  passed  over  a  high  bank  covered  with  a  shrub, 
like  the  dwarf  cedar,  and  got  into  a  pleasant  path. 
On  our  left,  at  a  considerable  distance,  lay  an  ex- 
tensive sheet  of  water,  which  the  reis  or  shiekh  of 
the  caravan  informed  us  was  from  the  Nile.  The 
road  here  was  low,  and  covered  with  a  white  efflo- 
rescence, which  on  examination  we  found  to  be 
common  salt.  In  other  places  the  ground  was  quite 
wet,  when  the  sun  had  not  been  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  dry  the  salt  from  the  deliquescing  dews  of 
the  night  Here  we  met  an  Arab,  well  armed,  and 
well  mounted  on  horseback,  attended  by  a  man  on 
fin  ass,  and  two  men  walking.  A  little  way  after 
them,  came  up  a  caravan,  consisting  of  six  camels,. 
and  seven  riders.  The  road  continued  nearly  the 
same,  and  the  prospect  all  around  was  sand  mixt 
with  heath  and  shrubs,  till  about  one  o'clock,  when 
we  arrived  at  Gantara,  and  our  guide  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  sand,  said,  this  is  the  first  day's  jour- 
ney from  Salchiyy^h  j  but  I  will  go  further  if  you 
please.  Here  there  is  a  large  well  of  brackish 
water  of  which  the  animals  drank  freely,  and 
seemed  to  relish  it.  About  an  hour  after  our 
arrival  the  camels  came  up.  Our  tents  were  imme- 
lately  pitched,  and  we  retired  to  the  shady  side 
«f  the  tent,  which  is  cooler  than  the  inside.  Each 
little  party  gatliered  sticks,  lighted  their  fires,  and 
commenced  cooking  their  victuals.     All  behaved 
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quietly,  and  retired  to  rest  at  an  early  hour.  We 
enjoyed  the  evening  in  conversation,  or  in  walking 
about  among  the  sand,  and  generally  by  nine  gave 
ourselves  up  to  repose. 

Next  morning,  the  31st.  we  began  our  march  at 
the  same  hour,  winding  slowly  over  a  high  mound 
of  sand,  and  down  by  the  salt  water  lake  which  we 
had  seen  the  day  before.  The  road  for  a  consider- 
able way  was  covered  with  a  white  efflorescence, 
which  seemed  like  hoar  frost  on  the  ground.  A 
quantity  of  brushwood  grew  along  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  and  up  the  hollow  dell,  under  which  a  num- 
ber of  wild  ducks  and  other  water-fowl  had  taken 
shelter.  The  starting  of  two  or  three  of  them 
roused  the  sporting  blood  of  the  party  j  the  muskets 
were  instantly  seized,  and  the  cover  attacked  j  but 
we  soon  tired  of  beating  up  the  thicket,  and  re- 
sumed our  march,  without  having  diminished  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  At  nine  o'clock  we 
crossed  a  pool  of  salt  water,  and  shortly  thereafter 
came  to  an  old  ruined  bridge,  where  we  made  a 
detour  to  the  left,  and  crossed  a  long  winding  pool 
of  salt  water,  about  the  breadth  of  an  ordinary 
canal,  and  so  deep  that  we  had  all  to  abandon  our 
asses,  and  mount  the  dromedaries  of  the  shiekhs ; 
but  little  satisfied  at  being  hauled  so  often  through 
the  pool,  as  was  necessary  to  transport  the  whole 
of  the  party.  This  canal  bounded  a  beautiftil  ver- 
dant spot,  covered  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  and 
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had  there  been  any  fresh  water  near,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  enlivened  with  the  residence  of 
several  families.  We  now  proceeded  along  an 
excellent  road,  banked  with  sand  on  each  side ; 
and  about  ten  o'clock,  crossed  another  part  of  the 
same  deep  ditch  which  wound  round  to  enclose 
this  favoured  spot,  which  might  answer  to  the 
Rhinocorura,  to  which  Actisanes,  the  conqueror  of 
Egyp<^  banished  the  patriots,  even  then  called  in- 
surgents, whose  noses  he  cut  off.  In  about  another 
hour  we  crossed  a  third  pool,  which,  however,  we 
were  able  to  do  upon  our  asses.  About  one  o'clock 
the  road  became  extremely  heavy  from  the  depth 
of  sand  which  was  at  the  same  time  very  uneven. 
About  three  o'clock,  we  passed  several  clumps  of 
trees,  and  at  four,  arrived  at  the  next  halting  place, 
which  is  called  Gatsallakh. 

This  had  been  a  most  fatiguing  day's  ride  under 
a  burning  sirocco  wind  from  morning  to  night.  We 
were  afraid  that  the  dreaded  chamsin  winds  had 
set  in ;  but  our  guide  assured  us,  with  the  certainty 
of  fate,  that  they  would  not  commence  for  a  fort- 
night. Tlie  poor  pilgrims  who  were  travelling  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  anxious  to  husband 
it  lest  accident  should  detain  us  longer  in  the  de- 
sert  than  we  expected,  or  who  carried  no  flask 
along  with  them,  and  had^  kept  up  with  us  a  great 
way  a-head  of  the  camels,  came  toiling  up  with 
parched  lips,  flushed  face,  and  turgid  eyes,  hke  to 
start  from  their  sockets,  and  begged  if  we  had  any 
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water,  to  give  them  a  little  to  cool  their  moutl»# 
It  was  impossible  to  be  deaf  to  such  a  request,  how- 
ever much  we  might  wish  to  husband  our  store  j 
and  yet  there  was  no  cause  for  apprehension,  for 
we  had  more  than  enough ;  but  undei*  the  idea  that 
it  would  fall  short,  even  those  of  the  party  who 
might  be  considered  as  the  best  entitled  to  indulge, 
had  we  been  on  short  allowance,  obstinately  held 
out,  and  though  pressed,  and  really  in  want  of  it, 
denied  themselves  the  gratification,  lest  a  more 
urgent  period  should  arrive,  when  a  drop  of  water 
would  be  called  for  as  if  to  save  a  life.  Often  have 
I  seen  the  flask  of  water  pushed  away  by  the  hand 
when  I  well  knew  the  parched  throat  required  its 
quenching  aid.  It  was  impossible  to  see  and  not 
to  admire  the  feeling  and  spirit  that  dictated  the 
resolution,  or  ever  to  forget  the  countenance  that 
spoke  the  need  of  the  beverage  that  the  hand 
put  by. 

On  our  arrival  at  Gatsallakh  we  stc^t  in  a  low 
wind-swept  valley,  beside  a  precipitous  sand-bank, 
that  towered  above  our  heads  to  the  height  of  100 
feet.  Here,  however,  we  were  told  there  was  water, 
though  to  our  longing  and  inexperienced  eyes, 
every  inch  of  surface  was  covered  with  dry  sand, 
without  the  slightest  indication  of  the  fluid  below. 
Our  flasks  were  all  drained,  and  we  lighted,  and 
laid  ourselves  down  on  the  sand,  wishing  for  th6 
arrival  of  our  camels  to  bring  us  a  fresh  supply. 
Meanwhile,  as  we  were  admiring  the  operations  of 
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the  industrious  beetle  rolling  his  ball  over  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  desert,  the  shiekh  of  the 
(iaravan  began  to  clear  away  the  arenaceous  accu- 
mulation from  a  very  unlikely  spot,  which,  how- 
ever, soon  discovered  signs  of  water  beneath.  He 
then  proceeded  to  deepen  the  excavation  by  bas- 
keting out  the  sand,  singing  at  the  same  time  an 
appropriate  Arab  tune  to  these  words,  •*  Allah  a 
ma  wil  fater,*'  and  was  answered  in  the  same  strain 
by  the  person  who  carried  it  away  from  him,  "  El 
Moye  ta  wil  hater,**  which  was  interpreted  to  mean 
"  God,  we  give  thee  praise,  and  do  thou  give  us 
water/'  Thus  they  continued  digging  and  singing 
for  about  ten  minutes,  when  abundance  of  the 
wished  for  fluid  flowed  amain.  At  the  joyful  sight, 
men,  women,  dogs,  and  asses,  all  crowded  round, 
eager  to  dip  their  lips  in  the  wave.  It  was  handed 
round,  basin  after  basin,  as  fast  as  thev  could  be 
emptied  and  filled.  We  all  drank  of  it,  and  though 
it  was  muddy  and  brackish  in  the  extreme,  our 
first  sentiment  was  that  of  universal  approbation. 
"  It  is  extremely  good,"  flowed  from  every  tongue 
after  it  had  tasted  the  water.  We  tried  it  a  second 
time;  but  the  voice  of  applause  stuck  in  our 
throats,  when  the  welcome  sound  of  "  the  camels 
are  arrived,**  played  upon  our  ears.  On  looking 
Up,  we  saw  them  stretching  their  picturesque  and 
graceful  necks  over  the  ridge  of  sand,  and  direct- 
ing their  march  to  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill  under  which  we  were  sitting.   With 
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the  arrival  of  the  caravan,  fresh  candidates  for 
water  came  up  to  the  well,  to  whom  we  gave  place, 
and  proceeded  to  the  other  side  of  the  mound  to 
superintend  and  assist  in  fom^ing  our  encampment. 
The  fires  were  immediately  lighted,  the  beasts  of 
burden  unloaded,  the  tents  pitched,  and  in  a  short 
time  a  comfortable  dinner  and  a  good  glass  of  wine 
consoled  us  for  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 

As  the  shades  of  night  closed  in  upon  us,  the 
light  of  our  fires  gleamed  back  in  reflection  from 
the  banks  of  sand  with  which  we  were  surrounded, 
and  the  members  of  each  small  party  collected 
round  their  little  hearth,  smoking  their  pipes,  drink- 
ing their  coffee,  and  reposing  after  their  fatigues, 
presented  a  tranquil  and  happy  prospect,  and 
seemed  to  the  spectator  at  a  distance,  as  if  we  had 
encamped  in  a  focus  of  light.  Last  night's  medita- 
tion held  them  mute ;  they  had  just  entered  on  a 
journey  which  might  be  attended  with  suffering,  and 
had  not  advanced  sufficiently  far  to  enable  them  to 
talk  of  their  fatigues,  or  the  probability  of  themselves 
or  their  animals  holding  out  to  its  termination.  But 
the  vigor  that  remained  after  this  day's  fatigue  roused 
their  confidence,  and  produced  conversation.  At  an 
early  hour  the  Mussulman  retired  to  his  prayers,  the 
Christian  pilgrims  having  assembled  together,  sung 
h3ntnns  of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  and  all  gave  them- 
selves to  rest.  The  desert  is  the  spot  in  which  man 
is  all  to  his  Maker  and  nothing  to  the  world. 

Next  morning,    April  the  1st,  we   commenced 
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our  march  again  at  seven  o'clock.  In  about  half 
an  hour  we  passed  over  the  mound  of  sand,  and 
got  into  a  sandy  valley  where  were  shrubs  and  palm- 
trees  on  each  hand,  and  the  road  much  lighter  and 
pleasanter.  The  palm-trees  are  supposed  to  have 
sprung  from  the  stones  of  the  dates,  left  by  the  tra- 
vellers who  had  stopt  there  for  refreshment.  At 
half  past  nine  we  .ascended  another  ridge  of  sand, 
and  saw  an  extensive  sandy  plain  before  us,  with 
trees  running  through  it  as  if  it  had  once  been  in- 
habited. To  the  right  of  this  lies  Gapia,  the  route 
of  the  caravan  which  was  given  us  at  Cairo ;  but 
the  guide  found  it  convenient  to  change  it  on  pre- 
tence of  the  water  being  better  on  the  other  road. 
At  eleven  o'clock  we  stopt  in  the  edge  of  a  small 
wood,  to  wait  for  the  camels.  Here  there  are  great 
numbers  of  the  verbascum  and  squills ;  vegetables 
of  one  sort  or  other  grow  upon  the  top  of  the  highest 
mounds  of  sand.  We  set  off  again  at  twelve,  the 
scenery  continued  much  the  same,  a  constant  alter- 
nation  of  mounds  and  vallies,  and  at  half  past  two 
we  arrived  at  Abousmeyra,  the  third  stage  in  the 
desert,  where  we  stopt  for  the  night.  This  day  had 
been  cloudy,  with  a  northerly  wind,  and  the  travel- 
ling so  pleasant  that  we  were  nptinthe  least  fatigued. 
April  the  2nd,  we  resumed  our  march  about 
half  past  seven.  The  road  lay  over  the  same  un- 
dulating surface  as  before.  The  edge  of  the  sand- 
hills ^re  almost  perpendicular,  and  the  sand  seemed 
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more  recently  blown,  with  more  shrubs  and  fewer 
trees  than  on  the  preceding  day.  At  half  past  ten 
we  reached  Aboulafam,  where  there  is  a  well  of 
brackish  water  and  one  sycamore-tree.  This  is  the 
usual  stopping  place  of  the  caravans,  and  had  the 
Appearance  of  being  much  frequented  by  cattle. 
Here  we  waited  an  hour  for  the  coming  up  of  the 
camels.  At  noon  we  ascended  another  sandy  ridge, 
and  saw  before  us  an  extensive  plain  bounded  on 
the  east  by  a  dark  mountain  ridge,  running  in  a 
north-west  direction.  After  the  long  and  dull 
monotony  of  sand,  the  sight  of  the  mountain  cheered 
Us  exceedingly ;  the  valley  contains  a  good  deal  of 
pasture,  and  on  approaching  it  a  little  nearer,  we 
descried  two  camels  feeding  along  with  a  number 
of  cows  and  goats ;  next  we  discovered  several 
Arab  tents,  and  the  camels  having  come  up,  we 
pitched  our  own  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  was  a 
party  of  Bedoween  Arabs,  who  had  come  from  El 
Arisch,  six  days  ago,  to  pasture  their  flocks.  The 
party  consisted  of  four  men,  with  their  wives  and 
a  number  of  children ;  they  brought  us  milk  and 
kids  and.  fresh  and  salt  butter.  Nothing  could  be 
more  simple  than  the  construction  of  their  tents ; 
three  sticks,  one  at  each  end  stuck  into  the  ground 
and  standing  upright,  with  one  across  the  top, 
formed  the  frame- work,  and  a  large  brown  cloth 
made  of  goat's  or  camePs  hair,  thrown  over  it,  and 
pinned  down  to  the  ground,  formed  the  covering. 
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This  pkce  is  called  Djerad^m,  or  as  others  pro- 
nounced it  Djenadeel ;  here  there  is  great  profusion 
of  squills,  the  water  is  very  bad,  but  thank  God^ 
we  had  no  occasion  for  it.  On  the  morning  of  the 
Srd,  we  set  out  again,  about  the  same  hour ;  hav.* 
ing  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  sandy  ridge,  we  de- 
scried a  large  sheet  of  water  on  our  left  which  we 
imagined  to  be  the  sea  ;  but  our  guide  informed 
us  it  was  not,  and  we  were  afterwards  convinced 
that  he  was  right ;  it  is  called  Hshoub.  The  sand 
deepened  and  the  mounds  became  higher  and  more 
numerous  still,  with  a  sharp  precipitous  edge  facing 
the  north.  We  afterwards  crossed  three  vallies  in 
succession,  divided  from  each  other  by  a  mound 
of  sand ;  the  last  and  largest  of  which  was  about 
a  mile  long,  opened  to  the  south-east,  and  pre- 
sented us  with  another  view  of  the  mountain  above 
mentioned ;  the  crop  of  shrubs  increased  and  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  was  covered  with  an  efflores- 
cence of  salt.  Some  of  the  vallies  were  perfectly 
square  and  regularly  formed,  as  if  they  had  been 
enclosed  by  art.  At  two  o'clock,  we  passed  the 
tomb  of  Shiekh  Masar,  a  small  square  building, 
with  a  dome ;  it  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  has 
three  windows  and  a  door  which  looks  to  the  east, 
with  an  immense  collection  of  rags  and  ropes  sus- 
pended over  his  grave,  which  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  building.  Down  from  the  tomb  is  a  pleasant 
looking  valley  with  a  well  of  brackish  water.  This 
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is  the  usual  resting  place  of  the  caravans,  and  here 
we  waited  a  couple  of  hours  for  our  camels,  which, 
however,  passed  by  the  other  side  of  the  hill  with- 
out coming  to  water  ;  as  soon  as  this  was  known, 
we  set  out  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  coming  up,  con- 
tinued our  march  till  five  o'clock.  On  making  our 
encampment  we  found  that  ten  of  our  former  num- 
bers, and  six  asses  were  missing,  having  parted  com- 
pany in  the  desert ;  this  might  have  been  a  serious 
misfortune ;  but  our  journey  through  the  desert  was 
now  nearly  completed,  and  it  fortunately  happened 
that  along  with  the  strayed  party  there  were  several 
'  people  who  knew  the  route  to  El  Arisch. 

The  want  of  fresh  water,  now  began  to  be  expe- 
rienced by  our  fellow-travellers ;  which  coming  to 
the  ears  of  the  earl  of  Belmore,  he  ordered  a  jarful 
to  be  distributed  among  them  ;  which  relieved  their 
wants,  and  produced  the  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments. 

The  greater  part  of  the  deserters  we  found  were 
the  Christian  pilgrims,  and  among  them  was  one 
who  had  walked  on  foot  all  the  way  from  India, 
carrying  his  clotlies  and  provision  on  his  back.  On 
discovering  him  among  the  pedestrians,  the  noble 
traveller  desired  him  to  mount  one  of  the  camels, 
that  however  he  refused  to  do,  it  being  contrary  to  his 
vow ;  but  consented  to  part  with  his  burden  which 
was  mounted  accordingly,  and  restored  to  him  every 
night.  To-day,  however,  he  had  taken  it  along  with 
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himself,  which  showed  that  the  separation  was  pre- 
meditated, and  proceeded  from  a  wish  of  travelling 
by  longer  and  more  fatiguing  marches.  This  even- 
ing we  had  little  sacred  music,  but  one  of  the 
Albanian  soldiers  sung  us  to  rest  with  a  variety  of 
his  native  airs,  which  he  alternately  sung  and  in- 
terpreted to  the  great  entertainment  of  his  party. 
During  the  night  one  of  our  tents  was  overturned ; 
the  asses  having  broke  loose,  gallopped  about  and 
pulled  up  the  cords  by  which  it  was  fastened.  How- 
ever we  sustained  no  inconvenience,  saving  that 
of  getting. out  of  bed  to  replace  it. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Arabs  fasten  their  ani- 
mals on  a  journey  is  very  simple.  Two  sticks  are 
driven  into  the  ground  at  a  certain  distance  from 
each  other,  which  is  greater  or  less,  according  to 
the  number  of  animals  to  be  secured.  A  rope  is 
stretched  between  the  two  sticks,  and  tied  to  it 
at  each  end,  to  this  rope  the  asses  and  mules  are 
all  attached  by  the  feet ;  the  horses  are  secured  in 
the  same  manner,  but  apart  from  the  asses ;  the 
camels  are  seldom  secured  at  all^  April  the  4th, 
we  resumed  our  march,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock, 
and  having  crossed  the  ridge  of  sand,  filed  along 
a  beaten  track  for  about  an  hour.  The  mounds 
of  sand  are  still  sharp  on  the  northern  edge,  and 
slope  down  towards  the  south,  but  the  surface 
upon  the  whole  is  more  agreeable,  and  more  shrubs 
and  grass  show  themselves  above  the  sand.     At 
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eleven  o'clock  we  came  to  a  herd  of  camels  with  their 

young  ones  feeding  on  this  burning  pasture.     Here 

we  stopt  an  hour  for  the  caravan  to  com^  up,  and 

amused  ourselves  in  hunting  the  lizard,  and  jerboa, 

which  I  suppose  had  routed  all  the  beetles,  for  this 

was  the  only  place  in  the  desert  where  we  did  not 

find  them.     We  saw  no  trees  to-day  and  had  seen 

none  yesterday.     On  the  arrival  of  the  camels,  our 

men  informed  us  that  they  had  seen  six  antelopes ; 

but  though  very  anxious,  could  not  get  a  shot  at 

them.   We  proceeded  on  for  two  hours  further,  and 

stopt  at  Melegabr  to  water  the  animals,  when  the 

same  ceremony  of  digging  up  the  water  to  the 

Bedoween   air  was  practised  with  equal  success* 

Having  watered,  we  proceeded  again  on  our  joiu*- 

ncy,   and  the  guide  announced  to  us  the  joyful 

tidings  that  we  were  only  an  hour  and  a  half  from 

El  Arisch.     Thank  God  we  are  now  nearly  out  of 

the  desert,  was  the  spontaneous  reply  of  every 

heart;  the  sand  deepened  considerably,  and  the 

road  become  more  desert  than  in  any  part  of  our 

journey,  with  fewer  shrubs  and  vegetable^     How-» 

ever,  nothing  now  could  discourage  us ;  we  held 

on  our  way  regardless  of  obstacles,  excepting  that 

they  made  us  sympathize  with  our  poor  animals, 

toiling  under  their  heavy  burdens,  through  the 

deep  wreaths  of  sand.    At  length  we  got  on  the 

summit  of  the  ridge,  and  the  tombs  of  the  shiekhs 

of  El   Arisch   met  our  delighted  sight.      As  we 
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wound  down  the  hill,  the  fortress  showed  its  suh«- 
stantial  form  with  the  village  hanging  under  its  e^U 

m 

ern  front.  We  soon  crossed  the  intervening  valley, 
ascended  the  sloping  height,  passed  though  the 
burial-ground,  and  pitched  our  tents  on  the  east 
side  of  it,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  village.  Still 
all  aj'ound  us  is  sand,  no  traces  of  cultivation  meet 
the  eye  from  the  site  of  our  tents  in  any  direction^ 
and  El  Arisch,  seated  upon  a  slightly  elevated  rock, 
among  wreaths  of  drifting  sand,  in  spite  of  the  heat 
of  the  brilliant  sun,  appeared  to  us  like  a  fortress  in 
the  midst  of  snow.  The  shiekhs*  tombs  are  small,  well 
built,  and  being  extremely  white,  harmonized  with 
the  prospect  and  helped  to  maintain  the  delusion. 
The  rock  is  a  shell  limestone,  with  a  greater  propor- 
tion both  of  chalk  and  shells  than  any  of  the  rocks 
in  Egypt ;  it  resembles  most  that  above  Gau  Kubeer 
ox  Antaeopolis. 

El  Arisch  is  held  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and 
garrisoned  by  his  troops.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  wife,  or  rather  wives  and  family,  of  the  shiekh 
of  our  caravan.  His  father,  a  venerable  looking  old 
man,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  Juppa,  and  apparently  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  came  down  from  the 
village  to  Welcome  us  to  El  Arisch ;  the  other 
sheikhs  deferred  their  visit  till  we  were  just  going 
to  dine,  when  arriving  all  in  a  cloud,  they  placed 
themselves  as  thick  as  locusts  round  the  door  of 
our  tent,  that  we  could  hardly  breath,  and  it  be- 
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came  necessary  to  request  them  to  retire.  This 
request  is  as  unpleasant  to  make  as  it  is  to  hear, 
and  to  the  Arabs  the  sound  is  peculiarly  ungra- 
cious: but  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature,  we  were  almost  suffocated,  and  there  was 
no  other  way  of  avoiding  it. 

Next  morning,  I  had  the  half  of  the  village  for 
patients,  some  of  them  were  sick,  but  most  of  them 
wished  for  physic  to  prevent  them  from  being  sick. 
Strong  lusty  men  of  between  seventy  and  eighty 
years  of  age,  would  come  and  thrust  their  arms 
into  my  hand  for  advice,  and  on  being  told  that 
thiere  was  nothing  the  matter  with  them,  would 
coolly  reply,  we  know  that,  but  wish  to  be  informed 
what  disease  we  are  to  be  attacked  with  first,  and 
to  have  advice  and  medicines  to  provide  against 
it.  I  frankly  told  them  that  old  age  was  the  dis- 
ease  of  which  a  man  of  eighty  was  most  likely  to 
die,  and  that  I  knew  of  no  remedy  equal  to  cure 
it.  I  must,  however,  honestly  confess,  that  though 
I  have  seen  people  die  at  all  ages  from  one  hour  to 
a  hundred  and  four  years ;  yet  I  never  knew  one 
die  of  sheer  old  age;  there  was  always  another 
existing  cause  that  terminated  its  operation  in  death. 

We  left  El  Arisch  at  half  past  sdVen  o'clock. 
Cultivation  commenced  immediately  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill,  but  was  not  visible  from  our  encamp- 
ment. A  ploughed  field,  bestrewed  with  a  goodly 
sprinkling  of  sand,  first  attracted  our  notice  on  the 
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tight.  Having  passed  it  and  a  deep  mound  of  sand, 
we  descended  into  a  small  valley  shaded  with  trees 
and  partially  cultivated;  but  the  weeds  so  con- 
tended with  the  com  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
which  had  the  best  right  to  the  possession  of  the 
soil.     We  held  on  our  route  over  a  similarly  un- 
dulating surface  in  which  grass  and  sand  disputed 
the  superiority,  and  at  two  o'clock  pitched  our 
tents  in  a  narrow  valley  near  the  ruined  village  of 
Shiel^h  Juide.     Here  there  was  a  tolerable  crop 
of  barley  in  the  leaf,  much  later  than  that  of 
Egypt,  an  old  shepherdess  attending  a  wretched 
herd  of  goats,  two  trees,  no  houses,  no  Arabic  tents 
in  sight,  and  no  water  within  three  miles.  Why  did 
we  encamp  here  ?  Heaven  and  ourshiekh  only  knew. 
The  water  at  £1  Ansch  is  slightly  brackish ;  but 
we  had  brought  enough  of  it  with  us  so  that  we 
might  have  encampt  wherever  we  pleased. 

The  Arabs  in  this  quarter  have  an  indifferent 
character,  and  were  at  one  time  very  troublesome 
to  travellers.    Some  years  ago  having  plundered  a 
caravan,  a  complaint  of  their  conduct  was  made 
to   the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  in  whose  territory  they 
reside.    On  receiving  the  information,  his  High- 
ness instantly  dispatched  a  messenger  to  desire 
that  they  would  return  to  the  lawful  owners, 
every  article  of  which  they  had  robbed  them,  and 
otherwise  to  indemnify  them  for  the  loss  sustained. 
If  they,  refused  to  comply  he  threatened  to  send 
VOL.  ir,  o 
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an  iElrmy  Who  wot^d  destroy  them  root  and  bratibh. 
They  believed  the  Word  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
who  is  nOtlik^y^n  ahy  oecai^on  to  say  or  threaten 
more  than  he  m^ans  to  do^  i^titution  was  made 
without  delay,  ajid  sittce  that  time  they  have  not 
vetltiired  oh  a  similar  aggf^dsidn«  Next  morning 
we  found  ourselves  a  few  iPorkd  iattd  a  few  kAiv^s 
thitlus ;  but  it  admits  6f  strong  ddubts  if  the  Ar^bs 
Were  the*  thieves* 

We  resumed  oiir  liiarch  '6h  the- 6th,  at  eight 
o'clock',  tod  at  nine  passed  tlie  ^uiiied  village  of 
Shiekh  Juide,  which  is  reported  to  have  betn  bxu:lit 
down  by  the  French  on  their  way  to  Egypt,  «aA 
iiever  sitice  rebuilt.  It  occupied  a  pleasant  ditua- 
ty>n  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  ^  but  the  t^iSib 
of  the  venerable  Shiekh  who  lent  his  ttafee  b(M:h 
to  the  premises  and  the  valley,  is  all  th«;  remains 
erect  to.  tell  the  tale  of  its  disaster.  Over  the 
deposit  tbeife  is  sttspended  by  the  four  corft^s,  a 
black  and  white  cloth  with  a  largo  ofttrich  egg^ 
and  a  few  monument^}  charms^  hanging  above  it  ^ 
close  by  these  is  ^  extensive  burying-ground,  and 
a  large  field  of  barley  nearly  ripe  j  the  grotimd  dl 
round  is  picturesque  arid  cultivated,  but  the.  crops 
are  poor.  At  eleven  it  tirreatened  to  rain,  and  we 
waited  to  get  dur  coats  from* the  carava^i ;  by  noon 
We  reached  R^dh,anbiendyi'od}^ed'Rafiah,  on  tbe 
top  of  the  hill  wh^e  tifere  at^  still  standing  two 
eolumris  of  grey  grmlite  beside  a  small  bea^  of 
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n|)ibib»h»  This  same  cbIIb  to  om:  reccdlection  a 
gf^t  Jb^ttle  that  was  &ught  between  Ptolemy  the 
fourth,  the  king  of  figjq[)t»  asd  Antiochus  the  Greats 
th^  ki|^  of  Sjria.  A  little  way  down  the  biU 
there  k  a  daep  well ;  the  $id£8  of  the  shaft  are  re« 
gularly  Imilt  up  and  covered  at  the  top  to  exdqde 
the  sun ;.  it  is  snrrounded  with  m^ny  scattered 
columns  of  granite  and  contains  tolerably  good 
watei\  The  crops  here  are  much  better  than  about 
Shiekb  Juide.  About  two  o^clock  we  passed  by 
fianoonisi  which,  we  left  on  the  right,  it  is  a  largQ 
idUage  situated  on  an  .emineniDe  on  die  south  side 
of  the  valley.  Near  to  Hanoonis  were  two  cn«> 
campmeats  of  Bedoween  Arabs  which  looked  like 
two  tent  villages ;  one  of  them  had  nane  and  twenty 
large  tents,  all  covered  with  brown  cloth,  made  of 
camePs  hair.  Such  a  covering  protects  them  Scovi 
tiie  heat  of  tibie  sian :  and  in  sudh  a  climate  any  in- 
temxption  to  the  ir  of  heaven  abridges  hLn 
enjoyment:  even  a  palace  would  be  anudsance^ 
The  men  were  abroad  riding  among  their  flocks 
in  the  jfield;  all  looked  like  fruition,  nothing 
like  labox*  Having  crossed  the  pkin  from  Ha>- 
aoonis  we  wound  our  way  up  a  beautifully  sloping 
hxU,  and  ;elicampt  on  the  other  dide  of  it,  having 
^e  village  of  Uaax  on  the  one  hand,  ^nd  an  en* 
caoopmeivt  of  Bedoweens  on  the  other,  with  a  viei^ 
of  4he  sea  in  ftont  Hanoonis  the  dast  vafiage 
which  we  passed,  pays  trd)ute  to  the  Pashd  of 

o  2 
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Egypt ;  but  Dair,  near  which  we  are  now  encamp- 
ed, is  in  the  pashalic  of  Acre.  There  is  no  per- 
ceptible line  of  division  betwaen  the  two  govern- 
ments. Here  there  is  plenty  of  good  water,  raised 
by  a  water-wheel,  resembling  the  Persian  wheels  in 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  tliree  beautiful  marble  co- 
lumns laid  together  form  a  trough  for  the  cattle  to 
drink  from. 

Dinner  was  scarcely  begun  when  a  number  of 
patients  arrived  from  the  village ;  and  as  soon  as 
possible  I  gave  them  attendance.  Among  these 
came  a  fine  looking  old  man  of  seventy-five  years 
of  age,  carried  down  by  his  disconsolate  townsmen, 
to  consult  me  on  a  sabre  wound  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  the  neck  the  day  before,  in  a  scuffle  with 
the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  village.  Like  a 
languishing  flower,  his  head  drooped  upon  his 
breast,  from  which  it  was  not  likely  ever  to  be 
raised.  Another  of  their  friends  had  been  shot 
dead  on  the  spot,  and  during  the  whole  night  the 
villagers  sung  and  made  a  noise  around  him  like 
BO  many  savages.  Strife  between  the  different  vil- 
lagers and  the  different  herdsmen  here,  exists  still, 
as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Lot :  the 
country  has  often  changed  masters  ;_but  the  habits 
of  the  natives,  both  in  this  and  other  respects, 
have  been  nearly  stationaiy.  Abraham  was  a 
Bedoween :  and  I  never  saw  a.  fine  venerable 
looking^  shiekh  busied  among  his  flocks  and  herds, 
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that  it  did  not  remind  me  of  the  holy  patriarch  him- 
self. 

On  the  7th,  we  set  out  again  at  half-past  seven. 
The  same  kind  of  rural  scenery  continues ;  beauti- 
fully undulating  fields  covered  with  flocks  and  herds. 
The  breed  of  black  cattle  are  not  near  so  handsome 
as  they  are  in  Egypt.  Among  the  articles  of  cul- 
tivation we  saw  considerable  fields  of  tobacco.  The 
addess,  or  lentils,  are  in  rich  growth,  the  barley  is 
in  the  ear,  the  wheat  not  so  far  advanced.  About 
nine  o'clock  we  descended  the  hill,  and  crossed  the 
dry  bed  of  a  river,  about  thirty  yards  wide.  It  is 
called  Oa  di  Gaza.  Below  where  we  crossed  there 
was  stagnant  water  in  several  places.  The  route 
lay  through  a  fine  alluvial  plain,  that  when  there 
was  water  seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  the  river. 
From  this  we  ascended  a  hill,  where  the  road  was 
deep  with  sand  which  had  drifted  in  from  the  left. 
On  the  right,  were  ploughed  fields,  and  excellent 
crops  of  a  deep  verdant  hue.  The  sheep  here 
are  exceedingly  fine,  black-faced  and  white-faced^ 
and  many  of  them  with  a  brown  colored  fleece; 
The  leaders  of  the  flock  bear  the  bell,  as  in  this 
country.  The  peasantry  plough  here  with  two 
oxen ;  the  plough  is  remarkably  slight,  and  has 
only  one  handle,  which  the  ploughman  holds  with 
one  hand,  and  carries  a  long  stick  in  the  other; 
the  beam  and  yoke  of  the  plough  is  so  remarkably 
short,  that,  without  moving  froip  his  post,  he  can 
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diastise  the  oxen,  and  roake  them  quicken  their 
pace  at  his  pleasure.     At  ten  o'clock  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  hill.   The  whitened  tomb  of  the 
sometime  Shiekh  Ab  Ali  Montar,  crowned  the 
lofty  promontary  of  the  mountains  of  Hebron,  on 
our  right ;  and  the  town  and  minarets  of  Graza  oc- 
cupied the  summit  of  a  mound  in  the  plain,  on  our 
left.     Gaza  was  one  of  the  five  satrapies  of  the 
Philistines,  celebrated  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  from  Samson,  the  Judge  of  Israel,  down  to 
our  redoubted  champion  of  the  cross,  Richard,  the 
fciriig  of  iEngland.     A  hedge  erf  Indian  fig  lines  th^ 
road  on  each  side,  and  a  number  of  upright  whit6 
marble  tomb-stones  mark  the  spot  where  the  road 
turns  to  the  left,  and  winds  like  a  serpentine  walk 
through  gardens  of  pleasure  to  the  gates  of  the 
city.     Tlie  gardens  are  enclosed  with  hedges  of 
Indian  figs,  and  abound  in  tall  spreading  sycamore 
trees,  which  gave  them  an  etochanting  and  deKght- 
fttl  appearantce,  though  but  indifferently  provided 
either  with  articles  for  use  or  beauty.    The  town 
and  the  burying  ground  6over  the  top  of  the  emii- 
nenoe,  which  is  aboiit  two  miles  in  circumference 
at  the  base,  and  appears  to  have  been  wholly  in- 
closed within  the  ancient  fortificationss,  and  must 
doubtless  have  hee^  strong  uncording  to  the  ancient 
mode  of  warfare.     For  a  period  of  two  months  it 
withstood  all  the  efibrts  of  Alexander  the  Great  on 
his  way  to  Egypt.   He  was  often  repnlsed,  andfre- 
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queiitly  wounded,  which  he  afterwards  revenged  in 
a  most  infamous  manner,  on  the  person  of  the  gal^ 
lant  defender,  B^tis,  whose  ankles  he  bored  while 
the  man  was  yet  alive,  tied  him .  to  bis  chaiial 
wheels,  and  dragged  him  round  the  walls  of  tb# 
town,  in  the  wicked  parade  of  imitating  Achilles  iif 
his  savage  treatment  of  the  body  of  IJector. 

There  are  no  antiquities  of  any  consequence  at 
Gaza.  In  several  places  we  saw  a  few  scattered 
columns  of  grey  granite,  probably  of  .Roman .  work- 
manship^  and  part  of  the  substniptions  and  columns 
of  a  round  edifice,  i^ear  the  Seraglio,  which  is  a 
large  awkward  looking  building,,  of  Saracenic  archie 
teqture.  There  is  a  number  of  mosques,  kid  soiif^g 
fine  tombs,  and  bpth  towQ  and  people,  upon  th^ 
whole,  seem  comfortable,  and  in  Bvery  sort  of  ac- 
commodation greadyi  superior  to  the  Egyptians; 
The  number  of  inhabitants;  is  estimated  at  between 
(two  and  three  thomsandf  Gaza  is  facther  from  At 
$ea  than  £U  Ari^h,  the  jdistatice  being  beiweien 
tiaree  iind  four  milesj 

From  itbe  height  .of  Gaza  we  xlescended  into  the 
plain,,  Mid  three  iq^iiarters  jof  an  Iiqujp  brought  us 
witbiDutithe<^Vi^  grove.  Th^/treesar^cddiandlarge^ 
and  judiciously  planted*.  r\Qt  crowded  together  in 
^ch  in^penetit^e  masses  as  we  fouisul'them  in  the 
Ionian  i||l68,  so  asito.preveiit  a  free  circulation  0^mr^ 
ai>4'ln&ct  t^  neighbouiiiood  witba  noisome  d^q^p ; 
Mit  frJee  Audxipen^  admitting  x)fcmltivaition,  an<^  tlie 
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healthy  growth  of  vegetables  at  their  roots.  The 
\Vhole  is  like  a  well  arranged  domain,  formed  equally 
for  pleasure  and  utility.  On  the  edge  of  the  grove 
a  number  of  storks,  so  venerated  by  the  Mussulmans, 
presented  themselves,  and  our  muskets  were  em- 
ployed in  thinning  their  ranks.  We  next  passed 
Bet  Hanoon,  a  small  village  on  our  right,  our  left 
being  still  bounded  with  large  mounds  of  sand.  A 
little  farther  on  we  crossed  th6  deep  dry  bed  of  a 
winter  torrent,  supposed  to  be  the  torrent  Escol.  The 
village,  Beeresnait,  was  on  our  right,  and  before  us 
the  villages  Bedigga  and  Dia,  from  which  we  turn* 
edofftb  the  left,  and  pitched  our  tents  on  a  fine 
grassy  field,  dose  to  the  village  of  Barbara,  a 
modern  village  standing  in  the  plain. 

The  people  here  are  much  fairer  than  the  people 
in  Egypt,  and  have  been  so  all  the  way  from  £1 
Arisch.  They  are  also  clean  and  well  dressed,  and 
comfortable  in  their  appearance.  The  females  no 
longer  wear  the  dirty  beteen,  or  stick  their  face 
into  a  black  crape  bag,  as  they  do  in  the  land  of 
Mizxaim.  Their  usual  veil  is  a  large  white  hand- 
kerchief or  shawl,  which  covers  their  head,  face, 
and  shoulders,  and  which  they  keep  remarkably 
clean.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  light  and  cheerful 
air  the  costume  imparts  to  nature's  fairest  form, 
compared  with  the  dull  funereal  drapery  of  the 
Egyptian  dames.  They  are  like  angels  of  light 
compared  with  a  set  of  dusky  dames  hanging  in 
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the  train  of  the  prince  of  darkness.  The  white 
Veil  covering  the  head  and  face,  and  falling  over 
the  shoulders,  is  worn  by  all  the  females  in  Syria 
and  Palestine,  except  the  Jewesses. 

Next  morning,  the  8th  of  April,  we  began  our 
march  at  eight  o'clock.  The  morning  was  hazy, 
but  the  air  extremely  delightful,  and  the  sun  half 
emerging,  shed  a  mild  and  softened  light  over  hill 
and  plain.  The  caravan  brushing  the  dew  from  off 
the  tender  herb  and  new  blown  flowers,  filed  along 
the  beautiful  and  well  wooded  valley  in  their  way 
to  Ashdod  (pronounced  in  the  country  Shdood) 
and  Gibny,  while  we  ascended  the  hill,  passed 
through  the  village  of  Barbai*a,  and  took  the  road 
for  the  ruins  of  Askelon  (pronounced  Ascalaan), 
which  lie  about  an  hour  out  of  the  direct  line  of 
march  to  Ashdod. 

We  are  now  in  the  land  of  promise,  from  Gaza's 
frontier  bounds ;  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  land  of 
God's  chosen  people,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  a  land  for  flocks,  and  herbs,  and  bees,  the 
land  of  legislators  and  sages,  prophets  and  apostles, 
the  land  where  God  himself  walked  the  earth  in 
humaii  form,  and  spoke  his  words  which  have  gone 
^ut  unto  the  world's  end.  A  land  in  comparison 
of  which  all  others  are  of  no  reputation.  We  tread 
it  with  awe  and  reverential  delight,  conscious  that 
the  same  Spirit  still  pervades  the  ground  where 
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anciently  were  exhibited  such  manifestations  of 
divine  wisdom  and  power. 

Olive  trees  still  occupy  the  sandy  height  upon  our 
left,  with  fine  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  upon  our 
right)  Arab  tents  along  the  edge  of  the  hills,  and 
Arab  shiekhs  busily  employed  among  their  flocks  in 
the  field.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  crossed  the  sandy 
ridge,  and  descended  into  a  well-cultivated  plain 
^t  the  village  called  Naidd.  On  the  next  emiqence 
we  found  the  remains  of  an  edifice,  with  granite 
columns,  like  what  we  had  seen  at  Rafia,  and  en- 
joyed an  excellent  view  of  the  ruined  walls  of  As- 
kelon .;  winding  round  an  eminence  on  our  left,  and 
having  crossed  a  small  stream  in  the  intervening 
valley,  we  arrived  at  their  base.  The  position  of 
Askelon  is  strong :  the  walls  are  huiit  on  the  top 
of  a  ridge  of  rock,  that  winds  round  the  town  in  a 
semicircular  direction,  and  terminates  at  each  end  in 
the  sea.  The  Ibundations  i^^nain  all  the  way  round, 
the  walls  are  of  great  thickness,  mni  in  some  places 
of  considerable  height,  aad  flanked  with  ^o^ers  at 
differttit  distanc^^  Patches  of  the  w^tl  preserve 
their  ori^nal  elevation ;  fcut  in  general  it  is  ruined 
throughout,  ^nd  the  mateiials  lie  scattered  around 
iJie  foundation,  or  rolled  down  the  hill  on  either 
side;  The  ground  'fells  within  the  walls -in  the 
same  manner  that  it  does  without:  the  town  was 
situated  in  the  hollow,  so  tihat  no  part  of  it  could 
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be  seen  from  the  outside  of  the  walls.  Numerous 
ruined  houses  still  remain  with  small  gardens  in-* 
terspersed  among  them.  We  passed  on  through 
the  centre  of  the  ruins,  and  about  the  middle  of 
them  came  to  a  ruined  temple  or  theatre,  as  it  has 
been  supposed,  part  of  which  had  lately  been  clear- 
ed out  by  the  exertions  of  the  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope.  Her  Ladyship  is  reported  to  have  found  here 
a  beautiful  marble  statue,  which  was  afterwards 
broken.  We  saw  none  of  the  fragments,  and  I 
do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  story.  A  few 
columns  of  grey  granite,  and  one  of  red,  with  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  feldspar,  and  some 
small  portions  of  the  waHs,  are  all  that  were  then 
visible  of  this  extensive  edifice. 

In  the  highest  part  of  the  town  we  found  the 
remains  of  a  Christian  convent,  close  upon  the  sea, 
with  a  well  of  excellent  water  beside  it.  The  sea 
beats  strongly  against  the  bank,  on  which  the  con- 
vent stands,  and  six  prostrate  <x>lunins  of  grey 
granite,  which  we  saw  half  covered  with  the  waves, 
attest  the  effects  of  its  encroachments.  There  is 
no  bay  nor  shelter  for  shipping  ;  but  a  small  Jbar- 

bour  advancing  a  little  way  into  the  tmra,  towai:^ 

•  ...  .        • 

its  eastern  extremity,  seems  to  have  been  formed 
for  the  accommodation  ctf  such  ^maall  craft  as  were 
used  in  the  better  days  of  the  city.  From  this 
saddening  scene,  we  retraced  our  steps  across  the 
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ruins,  and  rejoined  our  shiekh,  who  smoked  hii 
pipe,  and  waited  for  us  without  the  gate  of  the 
city, 

Askelon  was  one  of  the  proudest  satrapies  of  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines ;  now  there  is  not  an  inha- 
bitant within  its  walls,  and  the  prophecy  of  Zecha- 
riah  is  fulfilled,  **  the  King  shall  perish  from  Gaza, 
and  Askelon  shall  not  be  inhabited."  When  the 
prophecy  was  uttered,  both  of  these  cities  were  in 
an  equally  flourishing  condition,  and  nothing  but 
theprescience  of  Heaven  could  pronounce  on  which 
of  the  two,  and  in  what  manner,  the  vial  of  his 
wrath  should  be  thus  poured  out.  Gaza  is  truly 
without  a  king,  the  lofty  towers  of  Askelon  lie 
scattered  on  the  ground,  and  the  ruins  within  its 
walls  do  not  shelter  a  human  being.  How  is  the 
wrath  of  man  made  to  praise  his  Creator !  Hath  he 
said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  The  oracle  was 
delivered  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  more  than 
five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  we 
behold  its  accomplishment  eighteen  hundred  years 
after  that  event,  and  see  with  our  eyes  that  the 
king  has  perished  from  Gaza,  and  that  Askelon  is 
not  inhabited :  and  were  there  no  others  on  which 
the  mind  could  confidently  rest,  from  the  fulfilment 
of  this  one  prophecy,  even  the  most  sceptical  may 
be  assured  that  all  that  is  predicted  in  the  sacred 
voliune  shall  come  to  pass. 
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Askelon  was  the  birth  place  of  Herod  the  Great, 
and  several  eminent  Mussuknans. 

We  now  pursued  our  way  across  the  hill,  which 
was  covered  with  a  plentiful  mixture  of  grass  and 
sand^  and  arrived  at  the  village  of  Misdal,  situated 
in  a  beautiful  plain,  and  surrounded  with  small 
gardens,  hedged  with  the  Indian  fig-trees.  An  hour 
and  a  half  from  Askelon,  we  reached  the  village 
Hamami.  Its  environs  are  cultivated,  and  the 
crops  abundant,  but  quite  overgrown  with  thistles, 
extensive  plantations  of  which  line  the  road  on 
each  side.  At  present,  although  our  prospect  is 
extensive,  there  is  not  a  tree  in  sight;  yet  the 
growth  of  spring  clothes  the  undulating  fields,  and 
every  thing  is  fresh  and  beautiful.  It  is  not  like 
the  land  of  Egypt,  but  it  is  a  thousand  times  more 
interesting.  Having  passed  a  large  tumulus  on  the 
top  of  an  adjoining  hill,  the  history  of  which  we 
could  not  learn,  we  came  in  sight  of  Azotus, 
Ashdod,  pronounced  in  the  country  Shdood.  In 
about  half  an  hour  thereafter  we  crossed  a  broad 
stone  bridge,  which  was  over  the  bed  of  a  river, 
with  stagnant  water,  in  several  places.  Next  we 
eome  to  the  ruined  village  of  Tookrair,  which  is 
situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  the  left,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  consequence, 
probably  Ekron.  Soon  after  which  we  arrived  at 
Ashdod,  passed  the  town  and  well,  with  a  small 
contiguous  mosque  on  the  road  side,  turned  into  a 
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pleasant  grassy  field,  and  pitched  our  taats  fbr  the 
night 

The  Ue  of  the  ground  around  Ashdod  is  beauti- 
fully undulating,  the  pasture  luxuriant,  but  not 
half  stocked  with  cattle.  The  site  of  the  town  is 
on  the  summit  of  a  grassy  bill,  and  if  we  are  to 
bdieve  historians,  was  anciently  as  strong  as  it  is 
beautifuL  Herodotus  states,  that  Psaixunetiphus, 
tilae  king  of  ^Sgypt,  spent  twenty-nine  years  in 
besieging  iU  and  in  the  end  was  successful  j  an 
event  whith  is  stated  to  have  occurred  11 S4 
years  before  Christ,  about  fifty  years  before  the 
reign  of  David  in  Hebron*  Thi^  was  another 
of  the  five  satratpies  of  ihe  Philistines^  whp  when 
they  had  taken  the  Ark  of  God  from  the  Isri^l- 
itefis,  in  battle,  brought  it  to  Ashdod,  and  car- 
ried it  into  the  house  of  Ds^on,  and  set  it  by 
DagEHi  their  God.  We  neither  saw  nor  hefurd  of 
any  ruins  here.  Scaredy  any  of  the  inhabitants 
came  near  us.  The^y  do  not  appear  to  be  so  sociable 
or  kind  to  i^angers  sb  their  neighbours  at  Barbara* 
^very  ihidsg  hare  was  dearer  than  in  Egypt  >  a  sheep 
cost  eight  shillings  acid  sixpence ;.  the  dearest  in 
Egypt  was  seven  shillings,  and  generally  but.  a 
dollar.  Tliey  chai;ged  u$  four  piasters,  or  ^wi 
half  a  crown,  for  the  night's  ;^adng  of  our  x^amels 
and  asses,  whidb  in  other  places  we  had  with  a  free 
hearty  welcome.  The.  blood  of  the  plu&dejdng 
Philisftines  is  stOl  in  the  land« 
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In  tlie  ^v^DiOg  there  fell  a  remarkably  heavy  digw, 
but  in  the  courde  q£  the  night  the  haze  cleared  oflf^ 
and  ill  the  morning  every  thing  was  dry.     On  the 
Rlnth  we  set  off  again  at  half  past  seven  o'clock^ 
the  bugk  h^  Bounding  our  departure  to  the  neigh* 
louring  hills,  while  the  caravan  moved  slowly  off 
among  the  tmetk  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  we  croSB* 
ed  the  bed  of  another  river,  with  pools  of  stagnMit 
water,  and  coaafinuing  our  march  across  the  plaitt^ 
passed  an  eticampment  tof  seven  tent^,  some  of  winch 
weie  Bedoween^  others  fine  round  upri^  psuiy  co^ 
lored  tent  of  the  Turkish  soldiery.    In  abot^  two 
hours  we  passed  the  viUage  Bededjeii  where  the 
features  of  the  country  arexf  a  milder  aspect,  and 
in  a  little  theraafber  tusDed  to  the  lellt,  leaving  tiie 
village  of;  Dj«dou  on  our  right,  reached  the  top 
of  the  failii,  atifd  caeofe  in  sight  of  Yaffii  or  Jafib^  ab^ 
cieittly  J^)ppa,  irotti  which  we  ^re  ^li^ant  aiba«it  an 
homr's  ride,  or  three  inUes.-    The  surfk^e  of  the 
ground  is  stiU  beaut&fuliy  undulating,  the  hills  aie 
high  and  partially  cultivated,  but  upon  the  whole 
the  pisanbttioHs  t)f  thistles  are  quite  as  nunierooia  as 
^e  ^Ids  e£  ^ain..  The  end  of  this  day'i3  journey 
is  in  sights  whic^h  brings  us  within  twdve  hours' 
fflarch  x)f  Jetntsalem%    At  thie  lowest  part  of  the 
plain,  t^e  gardens  of  YajE&  commence  On  each  side 
of  tbe  n^  v^hey  ^aape  e^feA^sive  and  ^^eau^ti&l,  as 
aiE^cof  ^Itmtion  is  in  the  midist  of  iields  th^ 
ttxn  wi^d  in  a  mite  <>f  lOkM^.    The  gai'dens  are 
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fenced  with  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear,  and  plen« 
tifully  furnished  with  pomegranate,  orange,  fig-trees, 
and  water-melons.     The  latter  of  which,  the  pro- 
duce of  Yafia,  are  celebrated  all  over  the  Levant, 
and  are  delicious  ;  but  will  be  cautiously  and  spar- 
ingly used  by  the  European  who  values  his  health, 
and  wishes  to  avoid  bowel  complaints,  the  most 
harassing  and  debilitating  of  all  the  ills  with  which 
the  traveller  is  liable  to  be  affected.  These  melons  are 
found  only  at  Yafia  and  Damietta  in  Egypt,  and 
seem  to  owe  their  flavor  and  peculiar  excellence  to 
the  soil  and  climate  of  these  two  places ;  for  though 
transplanted  to  others,  and  cultivated  in  the  same 
manner,  they  lose  their  exquisite  flavor,  and  quickly 
degenerate,   I  believe,  into  the  common  water- 
melon.     Surrounded  with  gardens,  we  passed  on 
through  an  atmosphere  perfumed  with  the  odor  of 
sweet  scented  flowers,  and  at  half  past  eleven,  a.  m. 
alighted  at  the  gate  of  Yafia.  The  camels  came  up 
with  our  baggage  in  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  after,  and  we  pitched  our  tents  on  a  sandy 
piece  of  ground,  beside  three  old  trees,  where  the 
gardens  terminate  on  the  right.     There  is  plenty  ^ 
of  water  in  an  adjoining  orchard,  to  which  we  were 
allowed  an  unrestrained  access.    Here  our  engage- 
ment with  the  caravan  from  Cairo  terminated,  the 
shiekhs  of  which  had  uniformly  conducted  them- 
selves in  a  most  becoming  and  respectful  manner. 
It  behoved  us  now  to  form  another  caravan  tQ 
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transport  ourselves,  and  our  efiects  to  Jerusalem  ( 
with  this  view  in  company  with  the  English  consul, 
we  proceeded  in  the  afternoon  to  pay  our  respects 
to  the  governor.  His  Excellency  teceived  us  in  the 
usual  way,  placing  his  distinguished  visiter  on  the 
left  hand,  and  having  welcomed  him  to  Yaf&,  pipeb 
^md  coffee  were  immediately  introduced.  He  talked 
to  his  lordship  of  his  extensive  tour,  his  change  of 
costume,  and  concluding  with  a  touch  of  Ruteian 
politics,  he  said  he  was  bound  to  forward  him  on 
liis  journey  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  that  hfi 
<:ould  neither  promise  us  horses  nor  asses,  but  that 
4liere  were  plenty  of  mules  and  camels,  and  that 
we  had  only  to  let  him  know  how  many  we  required, 
vrhich  we  promised  to  do  on  the  following  day.  I 
-happened  to  be  among  the  last  who  entered  the 
i^oom,  and  took  a  seat  among  the  Arabs^  who  were 
<Hi  the  right  hand  of  his  Excellency,  beside  a  r^ 
haired,  fair  complexioned,  well  dressed  Arab,  whose 
countenance  wore  an  air  of  dissatisfaction  and  de- 
sign, which  he  tried  to  carry  off  by  an  abilipt  and 
forward  freedom  of  manner  that  but  ill  corrt- 
aponded  with  his  looks.  Having  heard  that  I  was 
of  the  medical  profession,  he  took  advantage  df 
the  first  pause  in  the  conversation  to  thrust  his 
arm  into  my  hand  and  begged  to  be  informed  of 
the  state  of  his  health.  I  enquired  what  was  his 
complaint.  He  replied  that  he  expected  me  to  tell 
him  that   I  felt  his  pulse  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
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tossing  away  his  hand  with  a  liberty  which  the  free- 
dom of  his  manner  authorized  me  to  take,  told  him 
he  was  perfectly  well,  and  had  no  need  of  physic. 
He  laughed,  and,  turning  round  to  the  governor, 
called  out,  clenching  his  fist,  hackim  tayeep,  hac- 
kim  tayeep,  and  gave  me  great  credit  for  my  de- 
cision, as  if  there  had  been  any  merit  or  exercise 
of  skill,  in  pronouncing  a  man  in  health  to  be  per- 
fectly well. 

Having  finished  our  interview  with  the  governor, 
we  took  a  walk  through  the  town,  and  in  the  even- 
ing received  a  visit  from  this  same  red-haired  gen- 
tleman and  a  green  coated  companion,  whose  for- 
ward manners  by  no  means  prepossessed  us  in  their 
favor.  A  crowd  of  listenei^  had  collected  round 
the  door  of  the  tent,  while  he  pushed  on  his  con- 
versation with  a  familiarity  and  even  levity  that  in 
the  end  was  likely  to  have  proved  rather  annoying ; 
but  a  messenger  came  hallooing  from  the  town,  to 
announce  the  hour  of  closing  the  gate ;  at  hearing 
of  which  our  rosy  faced  visiter  aiid  his  green  coated 
companion  sprung  to  their  feet,  wrapt  their  abbas 
around  them,  and  fled  to  the  city  as  if  panic  struck, 
leaving  us  as  much  relieved  by  their  absence,  as  en- 
tertained by  their  prompt  and  precipitate  retreat. 

Next  morning,  in  consequence  of  what  Rosy  had 
said  to  the  governor,  I  was  assailed  byinnumerable 
sipplicants  for  medical  advice.  A  person  in  the  Frank 
4iresd,  but  speaking  tolerably  good:  French,  and 
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calling  himself  an  Arab,  brought  me  more  requests 
of  this  kind  front  the  "  gens  comme  il  faut"  than 
I  could  possibly  comply  with.  There  are  no  anti- 
quities in  Yaffa,  and  after  a  walk  round  the  fortifi- 
cations, in  which  I  was  not  allowed  to  omit  the 
•English  Battery,  so  named  because  an  English  offi- 
cer has  the  merit  of  haying  advised  its.  erection, .  I 
proceeded,  in  company  witli  my  interpreter:,  to  feel 
as.  many  of  the  pulses  of  the  good  peopleln  Yafia  as 
my  time  would  permit.  And  in  order  that  I  might  do 
them  as  much  justice  as  possible,  the  gates  of  the  city 
•were  kept  open  a  couple  of  hours  longer  than  usual 
for  our  mutual  accommodation.  During  the  whole 
of  this  &tiguing  day  it  afforded  me  sincere  pleasure 
to  see  the  comparative  comfort  and  easy  circum- 
^stances  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
seemed  to  live. 

'  Li  the  Christian  £tmilies  all  over  the  Levant,  the 
physician  sees  his  patients  of  either  sex  much  in  the 
samie  manner  as  in  Europe  i  but  in  the  Moslem 
Amities  a  little  more  ceremony  and  restraint  are 
'Observed  in  regard  to  the  females.  I  had  a  toler- 
able good  specimen  of  this  in  the  family  of  the 
grand  paymaster  of  the  city,  who  requeste4  nie  to 
prescribe  for  his  favorite  wife^  who  had  been  a  com- 
4>Iaicier.for  about  the  space  of  eight  months.  I 
•rtodily  complied  with  his  request ;  and  we  walked 
together  from  the  office  to  his  hoq$e.  .  Having  sat 
down  in  his  parlor,  pipes  and.  coffee  were  immedi- 
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ately  introduced,  and  he  proceeded  to  inform  me 
of  the  ailments  of  his  better  half,  or  rather  fourth 
or  sixteenth,  I  believe,  would  be  the  appropriate 
fractional  denmninator  of  the  female  invalid  who 
shared  the  affections  of  her  husband  with  fifteen 
competitors.  Having  enumerated  what  he  consi* 
dered  to  be  the  leading  symptoms  of  her  disease, 
he  inquired  if  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  feel 
faer  pulse.  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  to  this 
he  made  no  objections.  But  on  the  interpreter 
adding,  yes,  and  he  must  see  her  too,  the  good 
man  seemed  rather  stunned,  and  appealed  to  me  to 
confirm  or  renounce  the  statement  of  the  interpre- 
ter. I  assured  him  that  there  is  an  aspect  as  well 
-as  a  pulse  of  disease,  and  that  the  physician  can 
frequently  judge  more  accurately  of  the  state  of  his 
patient  from  an  examination  of-  the  countenance 
than  of  the  pulse.  On  hearing  this,  he  paused  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  isuclced  in,  and  volumed 
out  the  smok€  in  wreaths  from  his  mouth,  as  if  all 
the  whole  faculties  of  his  soul  had  been  in  consult- 
ation I  and  demanded  if  it  were  necessaiy  for  me  to 
see  the  whole  of  her  face.  I  replied,  yes,  the  whole 
of  it,  as  I  see  your's  just  now  before  me.  La,  la^ 
la,  no,  no,  no,  he  shook  his  head,  and  instantly  ex- 
claimed, looking  me  full  in  the  face,  as  if  to  in- 
quire. Do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ?  Finding  the 
look  made  no  impression,  he  tranquillized  bimselfi 
and  began  to  bargain  with  me,  that  I  should  see  her 
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face  iti  detail  t  the  mouth  and.  tongue  at  otte  ibaam^ 
the  nose  and  cheeks  at  another,  fafut  not  the  vrlsuAe 
at  once,  and  on  no  account  her  eyes.    At  t^s  my 
risible  faculties  were  rather  e:scited^  and  I  mformed 
the  worthy  gentleman,  that  I  had  tio  de«re  ta  see 
his  wife  at  all  ^  but  since  he  had  inquired  of  me,  aa 
a  pf  ofessional  msui,  what  was  necessary  to  enable 
me  to  juig.  properly  of  die  *.te  of  hk,  wife',  com. 
plaint,'  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  tell  him  candidly,, 
and  witiiout  reserve^  all  that  he  had  asked.    Sah^^ 
sah^,  dougr^,  dougr^,  right,  right,  true,  true,  he 
exclaimed,  andy  apparently  subdued,  after  a  little 
consideratioD,  during  which  he  seemed  to  have  rea. 
soned  himself  into  something  like  common-  seitsc^ 
added^  ^*  Well,  youshall  see  her  ^''  and  having  walked 
otil^  retconHsd  in  a  ifew  flftnute^  with  the  lady  at  hift 
back,  wrapt  up»  as  usual,  in  a  white  faldetta^  or 
robe  that  covered  the  head  and  faoe,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  body.     She  did  not,  however^  enter  the' 
rooBi,  but  sat  down  at  the  top  of  the  stmr^  on  tiie> 
outside  of  thse  door  ;<  die  interpreter  remained  witl& 
in^  attd»  at  her  btusband's  iseque^t,!  I  Walked  oilt  tO' 
her»  asid  saw  a  plain,  diffident^  unaflbctied,.  aixA  ^ 
poucently  attiiable  woman^  who  faeDd  out  bev  hMidi^ 
showed  her  tongue;  and  ^sce^  and  ey@  witisottt  any* 
hesitation,  such  as*  a  sensible  womaua  wooild  da  oi' 
tius^  4]dr  in  any  4^dr  countify,  and- told  ijhetalk  of 
her  saflbrings  with  great  ssmpiidty,  eiirlies^y  ite* 
sirisng  relief,  asd  inquiring  if  I  could  gh«  heo  asiy 
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hopes  off  a  recovery.  The  account  of  this  lady's 
ocmphintf  as  \^eU  as  those  of  many  others,  convia-' 
ced  me  that  nervous  affections,  prevail  to  a  greater 
extent^  and,;  if  possible,  under  a  greater  vari^y  of 
forms,  among  the  ladies  in  the  Levant  than*  in  this 
part  of  Europe.  And  when  we  consider  that  tyran- 
nical seclusion  to  which  the  most  amiable  part  of 
our  q[>ecies  is  subjected  all  over  the  £ast»  and  in 
every  unchristian  country,  we  need  not  be  sur* 
prised  that  their  health  should  sufferi  and  that  their 
days  and  nights  should  be  spent  in  misery  and  ap- 
prehension. Air  and  exercise  are  necessai^y  for  the 
health  of  every  human  being,  and  they  who  de« 
prive  themselves  of  either,  have .  no  more  right  to 
expect  that  the  hue  and  vigor  of  their  frame  i^ould 
reilTain  unimpaired,  than  the  naturalist  woold  have 
to  look  for  the  frs^grance  of  itbe  rose^.or  the  hueis^of 
the  carnation,  from  the  plants  that  grow  in  a  dun«-f 
gedn.  After  this  fashion, ,  through  the  mouth  of 
my  interpreter,  I  preached  to  the  lordly  Turk; 
telling  him^  if  he  wished  his  wife  to  get  well,  she 
must  be  unshackled  smd  restored  to  the  liberty  of 
which  she  had  been . unjustly  deprived:  that  $he 
itfust  quit  the  relaxing  seclusion  of  the  harem,  fiur 
airf  and  exercise  iii  ihexountry ;  that  gentle  exer<- 
cise  bn>  hocsebaok,  and  one  month's  resid^iK^^e.  in 
the  bracing  air  of  Mount  Lebanon,  would  do  Jbier 
more  good  than  all  the.  medicines  in  thet  world.  On 
heajdng  me  pronourice  to  this  effect,  .  thfe  grand 
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payeur:de  la  ville  seemed  rathet  disappointed,  and 
though  he  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  ^and  justice^ 
of  what  was  said,  yet  looked  as  if  he  had  expected' 
some  thaumaturgic  physic,  or  that  by  some  ma^cai 
s^pell  or  abracadabra  pronounced  on  the  spot,  his  Wife 
should  be.  restored  to  him  sound,  and  whole  as  at 
the  iirst*     The  conversation  ended  with  his  agree* 
mg  to  take  his  lady  to  his  country  residence^  ak 
soon  as  he  himseli'  could  accompany  her,  and  there<*> 
by  affi>rd  her  the  best  opportunity,  of  recovery  in 
his  power.     The  purport  of  this  conversation  with, 
tlie  grand  payeur  de  la  ville  was  retailed  by  the  in- 
terpreter to  every  Mussulman  who  consulted  me 
about  his  wife,  and  I  had  jio  more  any  occasion  to 
b^gain.wi|h  the  husband  for  a  sight  of  his  Idjdys 
&C0,  whea  called  to  prescribe  for  her.  The  ladi^s^ 
however,  were  not  always  so  compliant ;  and  what 
made  it  still  more  ridiculous,  even  ophthalonic  )ptL^ 
tient^  would  not  show  tlieir  eyes  till  shook^  and 
abused,  and  threatened  by  their  husbands.    How 
much  it  is.  to  be  wished,  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  fair,  that  'all  that  absurd  Oriental  seclusiolii 
were  abolishedi  and  that  their  selfish  and  unfeel-i 
ing;  masters  were  convinced,  that  a  religious  edu* 
cation  and  sound:  principles  in  the  midd,  are  moi^e 
pffeQtoal  guardians  of  viitue,  than  tihe  bars  of  .a 
ca^iQij^* 

The  inhabitants  of  Jafik  were  stated  (o  me  to  be 
betw^Q  two  and  three  thousand  Mufisulmflrss^-  and 
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about  six  h^dred  Christians,  who  are  Roman 
Catholics,  Greeks,  and  Armenians.  I  consider  the 
number  of  Mussulmans  to  be  considerably  under- 
rated, and  should  estimate  the  whole  peculation  of 
Yaffil  at  between  four  and  five  thousand  souls.  Of 
the  Christians,  the  Greeks  are  by  far  the  most  affii- 
ble  and  agreeable  to  strangers.  The  Armmiisms 
the  most  ttiste  and  austere,  though  more  so  in  ap- 
pearance, I  believe,  than  in  reality. 

On  the  12th,  after  much  delay  in  packing  oiur 
luggage,  and  loading  the  animals^  we  set  out  on  our 
journey  towards  the  holy  city.  All  of  us,  except  Lady 
Belmore,  had  now  exchanged  our  horses  and  asses 
for  stiff-necked  mules.   The  baggage  was  mounted 
partly  on  camels,  and  partly  on  mules ;  but  what 
a  horrid  cut-throat  looking  crew  were  our  guides 
and  drivers  compared  with  our  two  most  respectable 
looking  shiekhs  and  conductors  from  Cairo.    We 
proceeded  slowly  through  the  gardens  of  Yafia,  and 
having  cleared  the  thick  plantations  of  thistles,  as- 
cended the  hi]l,  and  in  a  little  time  passed  a  toler^ 
afafy  good  looking  mosque  on  our  leH^  where  there 
is  plenty  of  excellent  water ;  after  which  we  came 
to  the  village  of  Seraphan,  that  stands  on  a  hill  on 
the  right,  where  there  is  also  a  cistern  of  water  on 
the  road  side ;  and  at  one  o'clock  arrived  at  Ramla, 
which  is  only  three  hours  from  Yaffit.     The  whdie 
of  the  road  lay^over  an  undulating  surface  partially 
cultivated,  and  thinly  inhabited,  and  of  a  wilder 
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and  more  unkindly  aspect  than  our  journey  through 
the  ancient  territory  of  the  Hiilistines.  A  good 
deal  of  wood  appeared  around  a  smiling  village  on 
our  left  as  we  passed  out  from  Yafia ;  but  the  whole 
road  was  exceedingly  unprovided  with  that  article 
till  we  came  near  to  Ramla,  anciently  called  Ari- 
mathea,  of  which  was  Joseph,  that  good  and  just 
man,  who  took  down  from  the  cross  the  body  of 
the  crucified  Jesus,  wrapt  it  in  linen  doth,  and 
laid  it  in  his  own  new  sepulchre.  The  ground 
about  Ramla  is  covered  with  rich  verdure,  and 
adorned  with  many  trees,  of  which  the  palm-tree  is 
the  most  conspicuous.  On  a  high  hill  to  the  west 
of  the  city  stands  a  venerable  ruin,  qalled  the  tower 
of  the  Martyrs,  with  some  stately  sycamores  over- 
looking the  town. 

On  our  arrival  at  Ramla  we  were  conducted  to 
the  Spanish  convent,  the  universal  home  of  the 
Christian  tr?ivellers  in  that  quarter,  where  we  met 
with  a  most  welcome  reception  from  the  Father 
Superior,  who  expected  that  we  were  to  have 
remained  with  him  all  night.  We  reposed  for  a 
short  time  under  the  piazza,  to  enjoy  the  shade  and 
the  cool  circulation  of  air,  while  we  partook  of  a 
cup  of  cdSbe  and  a  glass  of  liqueur,  which  the 
reverend  ftther  had  ordered  for  us,  and  of  which 
he  also,  freely  partook.  Meanwhile  we  were  sur- 
prised by  the  arrival  of  cmr  guide  from  the  gover- 
nor  of  Yaffii,  who  was  no  other  than  the  fresh  faced 
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Arab,  M^hose  yisita  bad  annoyed  us  so  much'  the 
evening  before.  But  how  changed,  how  altered ! 
respectful,  afSxhle,'  and  accommodating;  full  of 
softness  and  consideration,  with  an  air  and  graceful 
deportment  altogether  unlooked  for,  and  such  as 
we  had  not  seen  in  any  man  in  tlie  whole  country*. 
The  Father  Superior  received  him  in  the  most  cor- 
dial  manner,  and  said  '^  This  man  is  n<^  a  Christian, 
but  few  Christians  are  better  men.  His  name  is 
Abdel  Rahman,  the  brother  of  Abougdsh,  the  man 
of  the  first  consideration  in  all  this  country/'  This 
was  to  us  a  most  welcome  piece  of  intelligence: 
for  though  we  had  observed  in  the  morning,  that 
the  lowering  clouds  were  filing  off  his  brow,  and 
that  he  had  begun  to  feel  that  his  propet  statioa 
was  at  a  more  dignified  and  respectful  distance,  thad 
he  ^t  first  seemed  to  consider  it;  yet  it  was  .truly 
cfjmsoling  to  hiear  i^ch  a  character  of,  our  guide 
from  such,  a  quarter. 

Our  caravan  being  nes^-ly  arrived,  we  took  leave 
of  the  venerable  father,  proceeded  thrdugh  the  low 
damp  ground  that  skirts  the  town  On  the  east, 
ascendjed  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  i^hich  we  found 
dry  and  commodiflus,  and  liere  we  took  up ,  our 
station  for  the  night;  choosing  rp.tber  to.apend 
tKe  "Jjight  in  tents,  as  we  had  formerly  b^een  ac-» 
customed  to  do,  than  in  the  gloomy  chambers'  of  a 
convent,  to  which,  I  believe,  none  of  the  party 
ever  manifested  great  partiality.     There  'was  a 
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spring  of  good  water  close  at  hand^  and  plenty  of 
provender  for  the  ^imalp  around. th^  t^ts. 

Next  morning,  the  l^h,  the  crowd  of  invalids 
was  prodigious,  although  w^  were  nearly  two, miles 
distant  from  the  town«.  Both  high  and  low,  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  the  attorney,  the  grocer,  th^ 
scavenger — aJl  came  pouring  up  the  hill,  more  as  if 
they  had  been  going  to  a  tent-pjeaching^  than  Uf 
a$k  i^isdical  advice  from  a  persojijwlp  ha4  not 
above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  hei^r  tl^ir  complaints* 
To  shew  my  willingness*  to  serve  thf^m^  I  took  n?y 
staticm  on  the  edge  of  a  contiguous  ruin,  and  con-< 
tinned  to  hear  their  complaints,  and  prescribe  for 
them,  till  aboi^t  eight  o'clock,  when  the  sound  of 
the  bugle  announced  that  the  canavan  wa&  on  its 
way.  I  resumed  the  journey,  and  bidding  ithem 
i^iep,  .said  if  they  came  to  Jerijisalemj  I  would 
prescrilt^ie^  for  them  all,  with  the  greaten^t  pleasure. 
Several  of  them  took  me  at  my  word.  Having 
desciended  the  hill,  we  passed  througjii  sm^extensive 
level  plain,  where  the  road  was  d^ep,  the  grojund 
wet  and  marshy.  After  which  \^e,gQt  upon  a 
higher;, levej,  and. were  proceeding  merrily  aJkyng 
a  soaifcejyi:;  perceptible  |xack  on  .);he  grassy  turf, 
rj^pkless  (piCl^t  :pr  iinterruj^tion,  when  a  l^aggf^-d look* 
iflg  Arab  springipg  apross  the  field,,  seized  J^^d 
Corry's  mule  iby  the  bridle,  and  refuised  to  let  him 
advance  any  farther.  His  Lordship  grasped  his 
sword  to  knock  him  pn  the  head,  and  his  brothefr 
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who  was  riding  a  little  behind^  with  his  musket 
slung  round  his  neck,  made  a  show  of  bringing  it 
to  his  eye,  which  the  Arab  perceiving,  flinched 
aside,  to  shew  bow  little  inclination  he  had  to 
run  the  risk  of  receiving  the  contents.     The  afiair 
might  have  had  an  unpleasant  issue,  but  one  of 
the  muleteers  coming  up,  explained  to  our  detainer, 
that  we  were  travelling  under  the  protection  of  the 
governor  of  Ya£&,  and  accompanied  by  the  brother 
of  Aboug6sh.  Devil  with  devil  damned  firm  concord 
hold.  Instant,  atthe  sound,  he  dropped  the  bridle,  and 
walked  off,  equally  happy  to  have  escaped  the  isword 
of  Lord  Corry  and  the  shot  of  his  honourable 
brother  j  gnashing  his  whetted  teeth  over  the  prey 
that  had  just  been  snatched  from  his  jaws,  having 
taken  us  for  unprotected  pilgrims,  whom  it  was 
his  intention  to  insult,  plunder,  and  detain.    How 
blank  and  dastard  he  looked,  the  nagged  red-haired 
knave,  as  he  slunk  across  the  field  to  his  tiUevish 
den,  that  lay  in  the  shape  of  a  farm-house,  a  little 
off  the  road.    By  the  Franks  the  place  is  called 
Ladron,  or  den  of  thieves.     Our  condfuctcnr  Abdel 
Eahman,  was  considerably  behind,  having  accom^ 
panied  the  noble  traveBer  and  Captain  Corry  to 
pay  [a  visit  to  the  Aga  or  Commandant  ot  the 
town,  after  we  had  set  off.     We  contiiiued  our 
route  for  a  little  way,  and  coming  near  to  the  rocky 
scenery,  waited  their  arrival,  not  wisbmg  to  run- 
the  risk  of  such  another  renccmtre ;  iot  here,  ad 
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in  many  other  places,  it  is  better  to  avoid  fighting 
than  to  come  off  victorious. 

On  their  coming  up  we  again  set  forward.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  was  now  become  bleak,  the 
trees  both  few  and  smaU,  the  grass  withered  from  the 
little  depth  of  soil,  hard,  and  of  a  bad  quality.  In 
about  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the  time  that  we 
left  Ramla,  we  entered  the  mountain  sceneiy,  the 
hill  country  of  Judea.  For  sometime  before  we 
readied  the  mountains,  we  kept  looking  up  at  their 
dusky  sides,  as  they  rose  in  towering  grandeur  to 
the  height  of  about  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
feet  above  our  heads,  covered  with  sun-burnt 
grass ;  here  and  there  disclosing  strips  of  the  bare 
horizontal  rock,  and  diversified  with  a  few  bushy 
trees  that  stood  at  very  unfriendly  and  forlorn  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  Having  entered  tiie 
mountain  defiles,  we  moved  along  a  deep  and  most 
uncomfortable  track,  covered  with  big  sharp  stones, 
sometimes  down  a  steep  and  almost  precipitous 
descent,  which  obliged  us  to  alight  and  lead  our 
mules ;  at  otlier  times  along  the  dry  stony  bed  of 
m  winter  torrent,  which  we  had  to  cross  and  recross 
half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
yaixb;  at  other  times  we  climbed  a  heavy  and 
lengthened  ascent,  with  only  a  few  shrubs  between 
us  and  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  Thus  we  con- 
tinued ascending  and  descending,  one  while  round 
ibe  projecting  base  c(  the  mountain,  another  idiUe 
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winding  in  the  hollow  curve  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing of  their  circular  edges,  till  about  one  o'clock, 
when  we  stopt  to  refresh  the  animals,  having  arri- 
ved at  a  well  of  good  water  beside  a  ruined  edifice, 
that  seemed  to  have  been  erected  as  a  military 
station  to  guard  the  pass.  Since  entering  the 
mountain  scenery  we  travelled  all  in  a  body  ;  the 
riders  not  separating  from  the  beasts  of  burden 
for  fear  of  any  unexpected  attack,  or  any  lurching 
cur  among  our  own  numbers  setting  off  with  a 
straggler,  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  would 
soon  enable  him  to  conceal  and  set  every  search 
at  defiance. 

Here  we  found  the  advantage  of  our  gallant 
escort  from  the  governor  of  Yaflfe  j  for  scarcely  had 
we  alighted  from  our  mules  to  repose  ourselves  on 
the  scattered  stones  of  the  ruin,  when  a  coihfortable 
collation  was  brought  us  by  a  peasant  from  a  ne^h- 
bouring  village,  the  master  of  which  had  a  great 
friendship  for  the  brother  of  Aboug6sh.  Whence 
he  came  or  whither  he  went  we  could  not  tell ; 
there  was  no  house  or  village  in  sight ;  but  we 

m 

.  profited  by  his  hospitality,  and  resumed  our  march 
with  redoubled  vigor. 

The  roiad  continued  nearly  the  same  with  that 
already  described.  The  hills,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  thie  mountain  scenery,  are  all  of  a  xound 
Ibandsome  shape,  meeting  in  die  base  and  separated 
at  the  tops,  not  in  peaks  6i  pointed  acuminatiotts, 
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but  like  the  gradual  retiring  of  two  round  balls, 
placed  in  juxta  position.  Their  sides  are  partially- 
covered  ivith.  earth,  which  nourishes  a  feeble 
sprinkling  of  withered  grass,  with  here  and  there 
a  dwarf  tree  or  solitary  shrub.  They  are  not  sus- 
<;eptible  of  cultivation,  except  on  the  very  summit, 
where  we  saw  the  plough  going  in  several  places. 
They  might  be  terraced,  but  there  are  no  traces 
of  their  ever  having  been  so.  The  rock  qrops  out 
in  many  places  but  never  in  precipitous  clifis ;  the 
strata  are  horizontal,  and  in  many  places  have 
exactly  the  appearance  of  the  stone  courses  in  a 
building.  Thefeatures  of  the  whole  scenery  brought 
strongly  to  my  recollection  the  ride  from  Sanquhar 
to  Lead-hills  in  Scotland :  and  to  those  who  have 
visited  ^  this  interesting  part  of  my  native  country, 
I  can  assure  them  the  comparison  gives  a  fiivorable 
reprei^ntation  of  the  hills  of  Judea.  But  there  are 
two  remarkable  points  of.  difference,  which  I  must 
not  pass  unnoticed :  in  the  northern  scenery  the 
traveller  passes  over  an  excellent  road,,  and  travels 
among  an  honest. and  industrious  population,  where 
the  conversation  of  the  commonest  people  will 
joften  delight  and  surprise  the  man  of  letters.  But 
among  the  hills  of  Palestine  the  road  is  almost 
impassable,  and  the  traveller  finds  himself  among 
a  set  of  infamous  and  ignorant  thieves,  who  would 
cut  his  throat  for  a  farthing,  and  rob  him  of  his 
prc^erty  for.the.  mere  pleasure  of  doing  it 
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At  half  past  three  o'clock  we  reached  the  village 
of  Karialoonah,  the  residence  of  Ibrahim  Abou- 
g^h,  the  brother  of  our  conductor^  the  chief  of 
his  tribe»  the  prince  of  the  Arabs,  and  a  plunderer 
of  pilgrims.  However,  we  had  nothing  to  fear  j  we 
were  conducted  by  his  brother,  and  had,  moreover^ 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope.  The  worthy  veteran  appeared  to  have 
been  apprized  of  our  coming,  for  immediately  on 
our  arrival  he  presented  himself  to  welcome  us. 
He  was  habited  after  the  fashion  of  his  country, 
with  a  tobacco-pipe  in  his  hand,  and  a  fine  India 
shawl,  for  a  turban,  on  his  head ;  the  other  parts 
of  bis  dress  were  of  unbleached  cotton  cloth, 
plain  and  homely  like  that  of  the  Bedoweens*  In 
stature  he  is  rather  under  the  middlit^  size,  but  of 
a  robust  and  vigorous  make,  admirably  formed  for 
supporting  fatigue;  his  complexion  is  swarthy, 
his  features  regular  and  animated,  with  a  fine  dark 
eye,  placid  and  moist  as  a  drop  of  dew.  You  would 
say  that  this  man  is  formed  to  make  love  and  cap- 
tivate the  hearts  of  his  species ;  better  fitted  for 
the  bower  than  the  field,  more  a  Paris  than  a  Hector, 
a  servant  of  Venus,  than  a  votary  of  Mars.  This  in- 
dividual possessed  his  own  mind,  and  modelled  his 
exterior  by  an  unusual  calmness  of  manner ;  when 
he  spoke  the  man  was  rarely  revealed  in  his  counte- 
nance ;  a  secret  purpose  lurked  in  the.  bottom  of  his 
eye,  that  showed  bis  heart  had  other  game  than  what 
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was  Started  by  his  tongue.  We  looked,  admired, 
and  looked  again.  Is  this  the  man  that  rules  the 
Arabs  of  whom  even  the  Turkish  governors  are 
afraid  ? 

There  was  time  enough  for  us  to  have  gone  to 
Jerusalem,  biit  here  we  had  determined  to  stay, 
and  had  turned  off'  the  road  into  a  dry  stony  field 
on  the  left  to  take  up  our  station,  and  pitch  our 
tents  for  the  night,  when  the  chieftain  preferred 
a  pressing  request  to  the  noble  traveller  that  we 
should  save  ourselves  that  trouble  and  make  his 
house  our  home,  with  such  accommodation  as  he 
could  afford.  '  The  request  wa,  made  in  .uch  a 
hospitable  manner,  and  so  ardently  seconded  by 
his  brother,  that  it  was  impossible  to .  refuse  it, 
and  it  would  have  been  imprudent  had  we  been  so 
inclined. 

Having  accepted  the  invitation,  we  followed  our 
host  across  the  road  to  his  house  on  the  other  side 
of  the  valley.  Orders  were  immediately  given  to 
prepare  dinner  for  the  party,  and  we  walked  with 
him  about  the  premises  till  it  was  ready.  The 
residence  of  this  Arab  chief  is  about  two  hours 
and  a  half  distant  from  Jerusalem  j  it  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley, .  and  re- 
sembles very  much  the  mansion  and  offices  of  a 
wealthy  farmer  in  this  country,  having  much  ac- 
commodation for  men,  horses,  and  cattle,  without 
regard  to  taste  or  appearance.  Every  thing  about  it 
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fs  more  n^ful  than  ornamental ;  thfe  ground  abound 
is  terracled  and  of  a  good  quality,  little  cultivated, 
but  abundantly  showing  itd  fertility  in  long  grass, 
<dive,  sycamore,  and  fig-trees,  which  are  in  greater 
numbers  on  the  other  side  of  the  v^ey  than  around 
the  bouse.  On  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  to  th6 
south  stands  Modm,  still  called  by  the  same  ftame, 
mhd  still  a  place  of  strength ;  it  is  in  the  territory 
bf  Abougdsh,  and  knowti  as  the  site  of  the  city 
and  tombs  of  the  illustrious  and  patriotic  Mac- 
cabees. Ilere  Simon  of  that  family  set  up  seven 
pyramids  one  against  another  for  his  father,  his 
mother,  his  four  brethren  and  himSelf.  Much 
building  and  ruin  still  remain  about  the  place* 

There  is  little  to  be  Seefi,  hoVever,  ks  to  'beauty 
or  repair  about  the  mansion  of  an  Arab  chief. 
The  sun  sinks  beneath  the  horizon,  and  %e  enter 
his  substantial  duelling.  The  prince  himself  led 
the  way  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  followed  by  the  Earl 
and  'Countess  of  Belmore  and  the  gentlerhen  of 
'iheir  suite.  Hie  conducted  us  into  his  principal 
room,  which  was  fitted  iip  in  the  usual  ^Eastern  style. 
Alow  portion,  ciit  oflTby  a  rail  across  tlie  room  for 
the  servaliis  or  Visiters  of  inferior  consideratiofa  to 
stand  without,  and  an  elevated  and  a  larger  portion 
'within,  provided  with  a  low  sofa  found  this  sides  oft 
the  floor,  for  tlie  accommodation  of  these  visiters 
whom  the  chief  deligMed  to  honor.  'One  small 
window  ittuinina):ed  the  apartmieht ;  biit  "it  '"^A 
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now  hegioning  to  g^t  ^k^  ^d  tfa^  light  of  the  sua 
was  succeeded  by  that  of  h>  farthing  candle,  whic^ 
only  served  to  make  darkness  a  little  more  visible 
than  the  fain^  ray$  of  twilight. 

On  the  «ppe$.rance  of  dinoer  the  farjljiing  candle 
was  exchanged  &>r  one  of  larger  dimensions,  §&t 
^j^n  the  floor }  t^e  dinner  was  also  set  dowin  pn 
the  $(M^  at  oftx  feet,  and  we  hitd)e4  idown  from 
th^  edge  of  tib^e  sofa  to  reach  ^t.  It  consisted  of 
9  great  profusion  of  rice,  boiled  fojwi,  differieirt 
kinds  of  boiled  ;wd  minced  meat  and  ric^  mixed 
iagether,  {<)fTmng  a  kind  of  sausage  iQcloii^iji 
the  skin  of  »  gourd  ^yesemWi^g  a  cuoumhfir, 
and  ^ev«rri  other  tnltiog  Wtiel^  9^1  of  whiph 
w^e  so  :9^ij»if^y  sensoned,  th^  iiaving  ta^t^4 
^f  QOfe  w^  fek  Qo  djispositipn  to  quit  jit  /or  .m- 
^thor,  and  wl^en  we  .had  dfit^e  #o  w<ejre  as  litti^^ 
Wi^linied  to  return  or  to  chaise  it  for  a  thj^d  of  ft 
ifou^rthi:  yet  most  of  ius  I  Jl^elieve  wgre  induce^  to 
txy  a  litde  of  each  .^  th^m*  wd  became  sqch  pro- 
selytes to  Arab  cookery,  that  we  protested  in  good 
ep^m^st  we  should  wish  to  dine  so  every  day  in  q^r 
tiv^,  a^  i^  as  eatung  was  concerned;  though  neither 
i;i>$»t*b6ef,  laor  phwib-puddiqg  were  ^mpng  the 
^iA^^  Not  so  with  respect  to  thp  auxiliary  im- 
filsm^ts  pf  feeding,  wtdi^  w^te  rather  ^  ap 
awkward  deacri|)^tioKi«  though  ^cient  as^our  ^o^ths, 
.^nd  all  of  us  bad  them  in  pur  finger  ends.  ;Farks 
and  knives  there  were  none,  and  only  one  &|>oon 

Q  2 
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to  help  a  little  lebn  or  sour  milk  upon  the  rice. 
When  the  invitation  to  commence,  the  attack  issued 
From  t];Le  lips  of  our  landlord^  we  looked  at  each 
other  as  much  as  to  say,  "  how  shall  we  proceed  ?** 
The  good  man  himself  sat  by,  and,  out  of  respect 
for  his  guests,  did  not  mean  to  partake  of  any  thing 
till  they  were  satisfied,  which  Lord  Belmore  per- 
ceiving,  immediately  requested  that  he  would  set 
us  the  example,  and  pressing  him  thereto,  then 
"  bismilla,''in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  a  pretty  general, 
though  not  an  unusual  signal  among  the  Arabs  to 
commence  the  act  of  manducation,  he  tucked  up 
the  long  dangling  sleeves  of  his  shirt  as  far  as  his 
elbow,  and  thrust  his  washed  hand  into  the  moun- 
tain of  rice  that  smoked  before  him,  and  having 
taken  a  handful  he  formed  it  into  an  oblong  ball  by 
folding  his  fist,  which,  when  done,  he  put  his  finger 
and  thumb  behind  it,  thrust  it  into  his  mouth,  and 
down  his  throat  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Then  he 
tore  off  the  leg  of  a  fowl,  part  of  which  immediately 
followed  the  rice,  the  rest  was  returned  into  the  plate 
to  serve  the  next  comer  to  the  dish.  Again  he  re- 
turned to  the  rice,  and  again  to  the  fowl  or  the  beef; 
judiciously  alternating  layer  upon  layer,  handing, 
mouthing,  and  swallowing,  and  hospitably  inviting 
lis  to  follow  his  example,  and  instructing  us  how 
to  ball  the  rice  and  thrust  it  into  bur  mouths.  No 
ceremony  or  city  civilization  here.  His  brother 
followed  at  a  distance,  and  did  not  begin  till  after 
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much  intreaty ;  but  once  engaged,  played  quite  as 
good  a  fist  as  Aboug6sh  himself.  Thus  we  all  went 
OH  eating,  talking,  laughing  and  enjoying  ourselves, 
till  abundant  repletion  taught  us  to  desist ;  then 
Al  ham  de  lelahi,  glory  to  God,  we  are  satisfied, 
and  a  servant  comes  round  with  a  pitcher  full  cf 
water,  part  of  which  he  pours  upon  our  hands,  we 
wash,  and  it  falls  into  the  basin  below,  then  having 
dried  he  receives  the  towel,  and  goes  round  to  per- 
form the  same  ceremony  to  the  next,  and  thus 
makes  the  tour  of  the  company. 

Meanwhile  the  persons  of  less  consideration  com- 
menced repasting  on  what  we  had  left,  and  after  all 
had  done,  .many  fragments  were  carried  away  to  re- 
gale the  other  members  of  the  family  who  c.ould  not 
appear.  Adam's  wine  we  drank  ad  libitum,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  repast  in  came  pipes  of  tobacco,  and 
a  strong  cup  of  cofiEbe  without  milk  or  sugar.  Some 
of  us  partook  cMPthe  islamitic  beverage  j  but  most  of 
the  party  seemed  more  inclined  for  our  own  exhili- 
ratii^  cup  of  tea,  which  being  proposed  to  our 
hospitable  entertainer,  he  was  all  compliance,  and 
looked  as  if  he  himself  should  like  to  try  a  little 
of  it.  The  tea  equipage  was  forthwith  unpacked 
from  our  luggage,  and  presently  the  cups  that  cheer, 
but  not  inebriate,  mantled  on  the  floor.  They  were 
handed  round  in  succession  to  Ibrahim  Aboug6sh, 
his  brother,  and  his  green-coated  companion,  whom 
we  might  have  been  tempted  to  call  the  king  of 
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the  Fairies^  but  we  found  that  hd  was  only  a  6hiekh 
of  the  second  or  third  water,  and  proprietor  of  a 
cdhsiderable  village  and  territory  in  the  neighbor*- 
hddd  of  Aboug6feh,  Ivhere  he  resided,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  ridfe  from  Jerusalem.  They  eagerly 
tainted  our  celebi*ated  infusion,  and  though  not  very 
forward  in  their  encomiums,  I  dare  say  wished  to 
pronounce  it  good :  and  I  can  readily  believe  that 
oh  a  palate  saturated  ivith  the  funics  of  tobacco, 
And  acbustoihed  to  receive  as  a  luxury  the  har^h 
and  bitter  draught  6f  &  pure  unqualified  infusion 
of  ground  cofiee-beans,  the  softened  anrf  elegant 
beverage  of  tea  wdiild  make  but  a  faint  and  insipid 
iAipressiott ;  as  the  diastened  atid  refined  hatmony 
of  icivilized  society  have  not  half  the  attractions 
fbr  the  ear  of  the  untutored  savage,  as  his  owti 
boisterous  d,nd  discordant  mirth.  Each  of  them  drank 
about  half  a  cupftil,  and  called  it  tayefep,  tay^ep 
hem  tayeep,  good,  gbod,  aye  good^  and  handed  it 
to  his  nephew,  his  son,  or  his  neighbouir  next  in 
consideration,  tt>  finish  and  pronounce  his  verdict 
on  it  in  his  turn.  This  is  a  common  practice  among 
liie  Arabs,  ind  is  considered  as  a  manifestation  of 
their  respect  and  cordiality  towards  the  individual, 
and  their  willingness  to  share  with  him,  the  person 
s^o  lionored,  the  half  6(  their  support.  However, 
for  all  tfeat,  I  ishotild  not  choose  to  trust  to  their 
professions,  and  would  farther  observe,  that  though 
such  dishing   about  may  be  a  compliment  with 
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them^  it  W9»  pf^n  ^r^  annoyapce  to  sqme  of  us  to 
be  called  on,  as  a  token  of  Iriendship^  tq  $w^V^ 
their  tepid  slops,  when  w^  had  plenty  of  good  tea 
apd  coffee  at  onr  cpmmand,  which  yfe  could  diinjf: 
^ptroubled  or  undpQl^d  with  any  be^f  d  but  our  owfi« 
When  th^  business  of  dinner  was  cpncluded^  Lord 
Bdfnore  se^  for  his  letter  of  introduction  from  thf 
L^dy  H^ter  Stanhope^  The  existence  of  this  let- 
^  had  h^en  previoii^ly  coiBmunicjated  to  both  brce 
jthef^,  ai)d  when  his  Lordship  ^howec}  it  to  Abdf^ 
lUdiman,  '^  Yaffil  whp  escorted  us  thither,  }xe  topk 
it  iAto  hisi  hand,  and  in^i^ted  on  opening  it  ipim^ 
jdiateiy,  saying  it  is  sH  onp  thii^  whe4ie;r  the  lelttof 
}^  addressed  tp  my  brother  or  niyself.  Howeyer^ 
the  noble  traveikr  thought  djffer/ently,  and  haying 
jecoyered  the  letter,  delividred  it  now  with  ih^  /i^ 
.^ntouph^d,  into  the  h»nds  iof  th?  person  to  whpjQoi 
it  was  directed.  The  epistle  of  the  noble  l4.dy>  pr, 
43  she  is  c^Ued  iy  the  country,  the  .Chrisjtian  wo- 
jsian,  M^as  mpst  graciously  receiv^^  md  jcead  ftf^t 
:by  the  chief,  and  then  by  his  brother,  bothof  wh/oQi 
ip^prefiii^d  the  gr^eal^t  respect  and  fri^d$hip  for  th^ 
Lady  Heste^r  Stanhoppj  ^9,  indeed*  cUd  every  Turjc 
XNT  Arab  whom  we  ever  h^»rd  mention  her  naine. 
Abougdflh  himself  informed  us  that  he  had  ionce 
jentertained  her  ladyship  and  suite  in  his  house,  and 
exulted  in  the  honor  tibat  she  had  done  him  in  ac- 
jcepting  his  hospitsdity.  His  brother  put  her  a  ques- 
tion, to  which  a  laugh  was  the  ansiirer.  How  dbe 
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thought  of  travelling  with  so  many  maid-servants, 
and  not  one  husband  ? 

He  showed  us  with  pride  a  telescope  that  had 
been  sent  him  as  a  present  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
along  with  an  Italian  letter,  which  he  requested  our 
interpreter  to  ti*anslate,  as  he  had  not  yet  been  in- 
formed of  its  contents.  He  talked  with  rapture  of 
the  gallant  admiral,  and  professed  great  friendship 
for  the  English  nation :  and  I  believe  I  may  say, 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  partiality^  that  all 
over  the  Levant  the  Russians  are  the  most  dreaded, 
and  the  English  are  the  most  esteemed.  Again  and 
again  have  I  been  told,  both  by  Turks  and  Arabs, 
"  If  an  Englishman  give  Kis  word,  we  believe  him  j 
for  an  Englishman  speaks  the  truth."  May  this  con- 
tinue to  be  the  character  of  our  countrymen;  and 
the  existence  of  our  nation  will  only  terminate  with 
the  existence  of  the  globe. 

Thus  we  continued  to  pass  the  evening  agree- 
ably. But  where  the  parties  are  ignorant  of  each 
other's  language,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  of  each 
other's  habits  and  pursuits,  the  subjects  of  convers- 
ation are  soon  exhausted,  being  few,  and  of  little 
interest.  Every  sentence  filtered  through  the  lips 
of  an  interpreter,  loses  its  choicest  value,  all  the 
seasoning  and  unction  of  individuality  evaporate 
in  translation.  Facts  are  useful  things ;  but  they 
are  yawning  ingredients  in  the  cup  of  amusement. 
When  the  hour  of  mirth  and  hilarity  comes  round. 
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c»e  fool  outweighs  in  the  biaJance  a  thousand  phi- 
losophers. Cocker,  Cudworth,  and  tobacco,  may 
make  you  sleep,  but  they  will  rarely  make  you 
smile.  Such  a  sentiment  seemed  to  pervade  all  the 
members  of  the  party,  and  imagining  us  to  be  some- 
what fatigued  with  bur  journey,  about  eight  o'clock 
AboUg6sh  and  his  brother  wished  us  good  night. 
The  Earl  and  Countess  of  B^more  and  their  family 
remained  in  the  room  where  we  had  dined  and 
spent  the  evening,  fitting  up  their  own  cots  and 
hammocks  as  well  as  they  could ;  while  Captain 
Corry,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Holt,  and  myself^  were 
accommodated  with  our  own  beds  on  the  floor  of 
an  adjoining  apartment,  of  about  one-fourth  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  one  in  which  we  had  left  the 
noble  family.  Yet  this  was  the  best  accommodation 
in  the  house  of  the  greateist  man  in  the  country. 

Next  morning  we  left  our  beds  at  an  early  hour ; 
but  the  »rliest  of  the  party  was  preceded  by  Abou- 
g6sh.  On  quitting  the  apartment,  and .  going  to 
the  top  of  the  stair,  where  a  low  wall  between  his 
two  houses  furnishes  a  charming  pro^ct  of  the 
valley  below,  I  found  him  sitting  on  his  heels  in  the 
shskde,  although  the  sun  had  scarcely  shone  on  his 
abode.  He  held  his  pipe  in  bis  hand,:  which  he  had 
just  taken  from  his  lips,  to  address  a  party  of  his 
men  whom  he  had  called  arDund  him,  and  whom, 
it  appeared,  he  was  about  to  despatch  on  some 
piratical  ^jcpedition.     For  be  it  known  that  this 


chieftain  keeps  a  number  of  well  mounted  cavalry 
on  conatant  service,  besides  a  corps  de  reserve  al- 
ways  at  hand,  to  be  ready  on  emergencies  to  run 
to  this  or  that  quarter  to  protect  his  frontiers,  or  to 
make  reprisals  from  caravans  or  pilgrims  that  pais 
within  his  reach.  So  that  but  for  our  introduc- 
tions, we  should  probably  have  had  an  opportunity 
^  defending  ourselves  against  the  attacks  of  his 
myrmidons,  or  appealing  to  the  glorious  passport 
of  the  English  name  for  our  title  to  travel  unmo^ 
lested  through  this  land  of  plunderers  and  thieves* 
We  had,  however,  made  friends  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness^  and  instead  of  being  pillaged  of 
our  goods,  were  hospitaibly  entertained  and  lodged 
in  his  bouse*  The  chieftain  kindly  saluted  me  on 
my  ai^oach,  and  invited  me  to  sit  dxmn  beside 
him,  which  I  readily  did,  thou^  not  on  my  heels, 
having  never  learnt  to  assume  the  ppsture.  The 
aervant  immediately  brought  me  a  pipe,  and  after^ 
wards  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  I  continued  to  ienjoy 
while  Aboug6sfa  proceeded  in  his  instructions  to 
ins  attendants.  Here  the  ;man  was  aU  alive,  his 
sleeping  jenergies  were  roused,  every  faculty  of  his 
fioul  was  braced,  and  every  fibre  of  his  body  in 
action  i  the  muddy  reserve  was  deai>ed  from  the 
lK>ttom  xjf  his  eyjes,  which  shot  forth  a  keen  and 
Jbving  intelligence  that  pierced  the  inmost  soul  of 
his  hearers.  I  (tid  not  understand  the  third  of  what 
he  said ;  but  his  looks  and  gestures  spoke  folios. 
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and  would  have  explained  themselves  to  the  deaf. 
At  length  the  conference  ended,  the  attendants 
withdrew,  and  Aboug6sh,  smoothing  up  his  face, 
laid  his  energies  asleep^  and  showing  that  he  who 
had  played  the  lion  could  also  play  the  lamb,  or 
the  tender  parent,  requested  me  to  see  an  afflicted 
child  who  had  been  confined  with  typhus  fever  for 
about  five  weeks.  To  this  I  readily  consented,  and 
having  conducted  me  to  the  sick  room^  he  left  me 
with  the  patient  and  its  mother,  and  proceeded  to 
pay  his  respects  to  his  noble  visiters. 
♦  On  my  return  from  the  sick  room,  breakfast  was 
spread  upon  the  floor,  and  orders  given  to  load  the 
camels  and  the  mules ;  and  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch we  got  ready,  and  sallied  forth  from  the 
castle  of  our  Arab  chief,  greatly  delighted  with  his 
hospitality,  and  not  less  with  the  idea  of  reaching 
Jerusalem  in  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the  time  of 
starting.  As  Abougosh  frequently  visits  Jerusalem, 
the  parting  scene  was  nothing  more  than  a  simple 
good  morning ;  he  saw  us  all  mounted  at  the  gate^ 
and  bade  us  adieu.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  frequently  at  the  holy  city.  His  brother  con- 
tinued to  accompany  us  all  the  way. 

The  road  between  Karialoonah  and  Jerusalem 
presents  nearly  the  *same  features  with  that  in  the 
0ther  parts  of  the  hill  country  which  we  had  al- 
ready passed.  Tlie  mountains  continued  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left,  with  here  and  there  a  tri- 
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angular  patch  of  low  alluvial  land,  opening  into  a 
narrow  valley,  pervaded  by  a  small  stream  of  water 
that  scarcely  covered  its  pebbly  bed.  We  passed 
the  villages  of  Caglion6  and  Lefla,  and  a  small 
brook  trickling  down  through  the  valley  of  Tur- 
pentine ;  and  having  ascended  the  hill^  where  the 
road  was  formed  with  considerable  care,  from  the 
edge  of  the  rock  passed  the  village  of  Abdelcader, 
the  property  of  our  green-coated  shiekh,  on  the 
Left,  and  in  a  few  minutes  having  reached  the  sum- 
mit, came  in  sight  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  we 
were  distant  about  ten  minutes'  walk  of  our  mules. 
These  plain  embattled  walls  in  the  midst  of  a  bar- 
ren mountain  track,  do  they  inclose  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  ?  That  hUl  at  a  distance  on  our  left  sup- 
porting a  crop  of  barley,  and  crowned  with  a  half 
ruined  hoary  mansion,  is  that  the  Mount  of  Olives? 
Where  was  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  where  is 
Mount  Zion,  the  glory  of  the  whole  earth  ?  TTie 
end  of  a  lofty  and  contiguous  mountain  bounds  our 
view  beyond  ^the  city  on  the  south.  An  insulated 
rock  peaks  up  on  our  right,  and  a  broad  flat-topped 
mountain,  furrowed  by  the  plough,  slopes  down 
upon  our  left.  The  city  is  straight  before  us  j  but 
the  greater  part  of  it  stands  in  a  hollow  that  opens 
to  the  east,  and  the  walls  being  built  upon  the  higher 
ground  on  the  north,  and  on  the  west,  prevent  the 
interior  from  being  seen  in  this  direction.  We  path 
down  the  gentle  descent  covered  with  well  trod- 
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den  grass,  which  neither  the  sun  nor  the  passengers 
had  yet  deprived  of  its  verdure.  The  ground  sinks 
on  our  right  into  what  has  been  called  the  valley  of 
the  Son  of  Hinnom,  which  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  wall  becomes  a  broad  deep  ravine,  that  passes 
the  gate  of  Yaffa  or  Bethlehem,  and  runs  along'the 
western  wall  of  the  city.  Arrived  at  the  gate,  though 
guarded  by  Turkish  soldiers,  we  pass  without  tribute 
or  interruption.  The  rosy  countenance  of  Abdel 
Kahman,  the  brother  of  Aboug6sh,  likQ  a  handful 
of  gold,  is  ^very  where  a  passport.  The  castle  of 
David,  or  to  call  it  by  its  modem  name,  the  tower  of 
the  Pisons,  is  on  our  right,  on  our  left  is  a  rugged 
stone  wall  inclosing  a  vacant  field  with  a  cistern,  in 
which  the  bathing  Bathsheba  was  seen  by  the  king 
of  Israel.  The  ruins  are  at  the  gates ;  but  nothing 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  city  appears.  We  turned 
to  the  left  where  the  houses  commence  on  both 
hands,  and  a  few  steps  brought  us  to  the  Latin  con- 
vent of  Saint  Salvador.  The  Fathers  and  the  inter- 
preters in  their  robes  immediately  came  to  wel- 
come us  to  the  holy  city,  and  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch the  animals  were  relieved  of  their  burdens, 
and  we  and  all  our  effects  accommodated  within  its 
sacred  walls. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

LADIES  NOT  ADMITTED   raTTO   THE  FRANCISCAN  CON- 
VENT  MEETING   WITH  OUE  COUNTRYMEN OMAR 

EFFENDI — ^ENTRANCE  INTO  SOLOMON's  MOSQUES- 
DESCRIPTION  OF  JERUSALEM THE  HOLY  SEPUL- 
CHRE  ^THE  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES ^BETHANY— BETH- 
LEHEM— ST.  John's  in  the  desert^  &c. 

Come  now  and  see  the  City  of  the  Ppoj^ets  and 
Apostles,  walk  round  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 
consider  the  woes  of  Mount  Zion. 

By  the  laws  of  the  holy  Franciscan  Brotherhood, 
ladies  cannot  be  admitted  within  the  precincts  of 
the  convent,  -either  to  visit  or  reside.  But  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  whom  either  curiosity  or 
devotion  may  induce  to  visit  the  holy  city,  tiie 
monks  of  St.  Salvador  have  erected  a  comfortable 
bouse  on  Ifee  other  side  of  the  street,  guarded  by  a 
high  wall  and  a  strong  door,  like  that  dP  the  con- 
vent itself,  and  quite  secluded.  In  this  appendicle, 
or  new  quarter  of  the  monastery,  Lord  and  Lady 
Bdmore  took  up  their  residence,  and  here,  on  en- 
tering, we  met,  to  our  great  joy,  our  nmch  esteem- 
ed countrymen  the  Honorable  Captain  Irby  and 
Captain  Mangles,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  whom  we 
had  formerly  met  at  C^o,  and  Mr.  Bankes,  whose 
researches  all  over  the  Levant  have  been  of  the 
most  interesting  and  extensive  nature^  and  Mr. 
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Legh,  already  wfeU  known  to  the  {mblic  by  his  in- 
teresting travels  in  Nubia,  and  last  of  all  Mrs.  Bel* 
2oni,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  traveller  of  that 
name.  All  these  intelligent  and  enterpriziDg  tra- 
vellers had  been  in  Jerusalem  for  some  time,  and 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  their  enli^tened 
society  during  the  greater  part  of  our  stay  in  the 
holy  city. 

In  the  morning  after  our  arrived,  before  I  had 
well  got  out  of  bed,  the  servant  of  the  convent 
knocked  at  the  door  of  my  apartment,  and  informed 
me  that  the  prince  of  the  Arabs  wanted  to  speak 
with  me.  I  desired  him  to  be  admitted,  the  door 
instantly  flew  back,  and  in  walked  my  old  acquaint- 
ance, Abdel  Rahman,  the  brother  of  Abougftsh^  omr 
^ide  from  Yafifa.  After  the  usual  forms  of  ^alutatkm 
were  gone  through,  lie  said  that  he  came  to  me  on 

the  part  of  Omar  EfTendi  Nakib  el  Schereefl^  ^s^o 
verde,  or  head  of  the  green,  who  wished  to  see  me 
oh  account  of  a  chronic  affection  in  his  ey«s.  Hav^ 
ing  despatched  my  unceremonious  toflet,  we  pro- 
6feeded  together  down  the  street  as  far  as  the  mins 
of  the  porta  judiciale,  where  turnmg  first  to  -the 
tight,  and  then  to  the  left,  we  filed  along  anairrow 
dusty  stffeeft,  and  passing  a  soap-work,  came  to  tfee 
house  df  this  distingtdshed  persdnage.  We  entered 
through  airault  thatt  servQj^the  double  office  df 
stable  and  warehouse,  where  a  immber  of  horses 
were  tied  by  the  feet,  and  bales*  of  goods-lying  piled 
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up  beside  them ;  the  next  door  ushered  as  info  a 
court  where  were  numbers  of  seats  after  the  orien- 
tal fashion^  with  high  wooden  canopies  over  them 
for  the  visiters  to  enjoy  the  open  air  without  being 
annoyed  by  an  oppressive  sun,  and  where  a  posse 
of  TurkSi  with  their  legs  folded  under  them,  were 
regaling  themselves  with  the  morning  refreshment 
of  coffee  and  tobacco.    They  took  their  pipes  from 
their  mouths  and  respectfully  saluted  my  Arab  com- 
panion ;  a  conversation  might  have  ensued,  but  a 
servant  immediately  showed  us  up  an  outside  stair, 
and  into  a  small  room  at  the  top  of  it,  where  wc 
found  the  master  of  the  house  seated  along  with  a 
knot  of  jovial  long-bearded  gentlemen  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  same  manner  with  their  brethren 
out  of  doors.    They  all  rose  up  and  received  us  in 
the  most  gracious  manner,  laying  their  hands  upon 
their  hearts,  and  expressing  a  degree  of  warmth 
and  feeling  greater  than  I  ever  witnessed  even  in 
any  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  and  which  of 
course  I  ascribed  to  their  regard  for  my  conductor  j 
it  being  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  Mussul- 
mans, and  especially  of  Turks,  to  ^  rise  and  salute 
a  Christian  in  that  manner.   The  worthy  Schereeff 
set  us  down  on  his  right  hand,  and  after  a  few  words 
to  Abdel  Rahman,  addressed  himself  to  me,  and 
having  first  welcomed  me  to  the  holy  city,  or  as  it 
is  here  called  Gouts,  began  to  inform,  me  why  he 
had  so  anxiously  wished  to  see  me.     The  iniSam- 
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matioil  in  his  eyes  had  certainly  a  formidable  ap- 
pearance.  It  was  of  eight  months'  standing  and 
daily  getting  worse,  so  that  he  entertained  serious 
apprehensions  that  blindness  would  be  the  result, 
and  at  no  great  distance  of  time. 

I  endeavored,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  comprehend 
his  lolig  learned  sentences,  and  I  believe  my  replies 
and  prescriptions,  if  not  equally  loiig  and  equally 
erudite,  were  at  least  equally  hard  to  be  understood 
by  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and 
whom  they  were  intended  to  benefit  j  for  besides 
my  having  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
language,  I  had  here  to  contend  with  a  different 
dialect ;  the  Arabic  spoken  in  Palestine  being 
very  different  from  that  spoken  in  Egypt,  as  Scotch 
is  to  English  nearly.  However,  as  it  was  of  import- 
ance that  we  should  clearly  understand  each  other/ 
the  Capo  Verde  sent  out  for  an  interpreter,  and  his 
servant  laying  hold  of  the  first  polyglot  he  met, 
brought  in  a  Frank  shoe-maker,  who  unfortunately 
from  a  palsied  tongue  pronounced  his  words  so 
indistinctly,  that  I  had  nearly  as  much  diflSculty 
in  understanding  his  Italian  as  the  Turk's  Arabic 
However,  between  the  two  we  got  on  tolerably 
well.  On  hearing  me  pronounce  that  he  would 
probably  derive  considerable  advantage  from  re- 
peated scarifications  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
eyelid,  he  protested  strenuously  against  it ;  but  on 
beii^  farther  assured  that  it  was  the  best  mode  of 

VOL.  II.  R 
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treatment  for  the  present  state  of  his  eyes,  and  that 
it  had  proved  of  great  sendee  to  many  sufferers 
from  the  same  complaint,  both  in  Egjrpt  and  Pales- 
tine, he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  operation  per^ 
formed.  An  ophthalmic  patient  was  immediately 
produced,  who  was  willing  to  submit  to  the  opera- 
tion, to  oblige  the  Capo  Verde,  if  it  should  be  judged 
necessary  in  his  case.  On  examining  the  eye,  how« 
ever,  this  person  was  found  to  be  affected  with  ca- 
taract, and  it  was  explained  to  the  worthy  Sphereeff 
that  the  operation  that  was  necessary  for  the  reco- 
very of  such  an  eye,  was  altogether  different  from  the 
one  that  it  was  proposed  to  perform  on  his ;  that 
this  was  quite  incapable  of  vision,  but  perfectly  free 
from  inflammation  ;  a  sentence  that  was  immedi- 
ately re-echoed  by  the  patient,  and  sanctioned  by 
all  the  long-bearded  Turks,  calling  out  sab^,  sah^, 
right,  right.  The  next  that  was  brought  up  for  ex- 
amination was.  a  case  of  staphyloma ;  this  was  also 
explained  as  an  unfit  suligect  for  undergoing  the 
Operation  that  had  been  advised  for  the  eyes  of  the 
Capo  Verde.  After  him  a  third  patient  wasproduced, 
with  the  prefatory  remark,  "  This  is  a  Christian,  bow 
would  you  treat  him?'*  Exactly  in  the  same  manner 
I  replied,  as  if  he  were  a  Mussulman  affected 
with  the  same  complaint.  Disease  knows.no  reli- 
gion, neither  ought  the  prescription^  This  hap- 
pened to  be  a  fit. case  fiw  the  operation,  which  was 
immediately  performed  in  his  presence,  and  which 
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the  patient  bore  remarkably  well,  without  wincing 
or  making  a  noise ;  after  the  eye  had  bled  for  some- 
time, he  was  desired  to  wasli  it,  and  declared  that 
it  was  much  easier  than  before  the  operation. 

This  screwed  up  the  courage  of  the  noble  Turk, 
(noble,  I  believe,  is  the  practical  signification  of  the 
word  schereeff,)  who  now  expressed  his  determina- 
tion  to  follow  the  example  of  my  Christian  patient  j 
a  resolution  which  was  highly  applauded  by  all  his 
attendants.  He  preferred,  however,  having  the  ope- 
ration done  in  an  adjoining  room,  which  was  both 
larger  and  better  lighted,  the  one  which  we  occu- 
pied being  very  small,  and  lighted  chiefly  from  the 
door.  For  though  I  had  informed  him,  and  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself,  that  the 
operation  was  but  a  mere  scratch,  yet  both  he,  and 
his  visiters  considered  it  in  the  most  serious  light, 
aiKl  on  entering  the  other  apartment,  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  kneel  down  and  say  his  prayers,  ac- 
companied by  the  Mufti  or  Capo  Legge,  who  is  his 
c^tycisin-german,  and  several  other  Turks,  some  of 
whom  belonged  to  Jerusalem,  others  were  Santones 
from  Damascus.  They  prayed  all  altogether  most 
devoutly  and  fervently,  and  bowed  themselves  down 
to  the  sofa  on  which  they  knelt,  and  seemed  to  kiss 
it,  and  could  not  have  been  more  in  earnest,  *  or 
more  importunate  had  he  been  going  to  be  put  to 
the  torture  or  tied  to  the  stake  to  be  burnt,  or  sub- 
jected to  die  most  dangerous  operation.  When  the 
/  R  8 
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prayers  were  ended,  he  came  and  sat  down  beside 
me,  on  another  part  of  the  divan  apparently  re- 
signed to  his  fate.    However,  when  I  proceeded  to 
handle  the  eye,  and  evert  the  eyelids,  he  stopt  me 
to  bargain  that  I  should  do  his  exactly  as  I  had 
done  the  Christian's,  that  is  to  make  only  three 
incisions  in  each  eye ;  a  circumstance  which  I  was 
quite  unconscious  of:  however,  both  the  Capo  Verde 
and  his  friends  had  caught  it,  and  imagining  that  I 
certainly  performed  the  operation  in  the  best  style 
to  the  Christian,  or  that  some  important  secret 
lurked  in  the  number  three,  requested  that  it  should 
be  performed  in  every  respect  the  same  j  with  all 
of  which  I  promised  to  comply,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  operate,  while  his  friends  returned  to 
their  prayers.    One  of  his  servants  held  a  basin  of 
water,  and  an  old  Christian  woman  who  acted  as 
the  family  apothecary  superintended.    When  the 
operation  was  finished  on  one  eye,  his  friends  left 
their  prayers,  and  came  around  him,  and  as  it  bled 
freely,  they  expressed  their  gratitude  in  pious  eja- 
culations, which  were  emphatically  reiterated  at 
every  bit  of  clotted  blood  that  was  taken  out'  of 
the  eye,  and  which  Omar  Effendi  never  sufiered  to 
be  thrown  away  till  he  had  taken  it  between  his 
finger  and  thumb,  squeezing  and  holding  it  up,  pro- 
testing that  it  was  diseased  flesh,  which  the  more 
knowing  ones  were  not  willing  to  allow ;  adding 
that  his  eye  would  now  get  well  for  the  disease  was 
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tttt  away,  that  he  felt  that  eye  move  easier  and 
better  alreaay  ;  to  which  all  his  friends  answered, 
nshalla  or  ishalla,  a  word  which  the  followers  of 
Mahomet  pronounce  with  more  devotional  fervor 
than  any  word  that  I  ever  heard  pronounced  by 
any  people  in  any  language,  and  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  God  grant,  or  may  it  please  God  ;  a  prayer 
in  which  all  joined,  for  the  man  is  a  good  man,  and 
much  esteemed  and  beloved.  Having  finished  the 
operation  on  one  eye,  I  proceeded  to  the  other, 
being  reminded  of  my  promise  to  stick  to  the  num- 
ber three,  and  his  friends  returned  to  their  prayers, 
which  they  left  as  before  on  my  withdrawing  the 
lancet,  to  comfort  their  friend  and  to  join  with  him 
in  pious  sentences  of  congratulation  which  they 
utter  with  much  feeling  and  solemnity. 

It  was  delightful  to  witness  the  cordial  affection 
with  which  they  sympathized  in  this  good  man's 
distress,  and  the  light  of  joy  that  gladdened  on 
their  countenance  when  they  saw  him  from  under 
the  edge  of  the  lancet,  and  heard  him  declare  that 
his  sufferings  were  diminished  :  yet  these  are  the 
people  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  stigmatize  as 
savage  and  untractable,  without  considering  wha 
or  what  maketh  us  to  differ.  The  Turks  are  a 
noble  and  a  high-spirited  people,  liberally  gifted 
by  nature ;  but  untaught  by  science,  and  unsoft- 
ened  by  religion  j  their  reasoning  faculties  are  as 
little  improved  as  theit  passions  are  uncontrouled. 
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They  are  what  those '  unfortunate  men  would  re-* 
duce  us  to  be  who  would  rob  us  of  our  Bible^  the 
ground-work  of  all  our  privileges,  the  palladium  of 
all  our  enjoyments,  and  the  well-spring  of  all  our 
hopes.  The  noble  patient  examined  with  equal 
anxiety  every  clot  of  blood  that  was  taken  from 
this  eye,  as  he  had  done  those  that  were  taken  from 
the  other,  and  expressed  himself  much  relieved, 
and  his  willingness  to  take  any  medicine  that  I 
should  recommend,  to  lay  aside  his  caook,  or  heavy 
Effendi  cap,  to  keep  his  head  lightly  covered,  to 
kvoid  the  irritation  of  light  which,  in  Jerusalem,  ia 
particularly  severe,  by  reason  of  the  white  stony 
smrface  from  which  it  is  reflected;  in  short,  no 
physician  could  desire  a  more  promising  patient. 
The  whole  business  was  closed  with  the  eternal 
afterpiece  of  tobacco  and  coffee.  I  promised  to  re- 
peat my  visit  in  the  evening,  or  next  morning  at  the 
farthest,  and  as  soon  as  possible  withdrew ;  Omar  Ef- 
fendi  and  his  whole  party  rising  most  respectfully  as 
I  got  up,  to  wish  me  good  morning,  and  to  express 
their  hopes  of  seeing  me  again  in  the  evening. 

This  simple  operation,  which  could  easily  have 
been  finished  in  three  minutes,  what  with  explain- 
ing, examining,  praying,  and  palavering,  smoking 
tobacco,  and  drinking  coffee,  occupied  me  fully 
more  than  four  hours.  None  of  the  Orientals  know 
the  value  of  time,  or  have  any  idea  of  despatch  in 
business.  If  it  can  be  readily  done  to-day,  perhaps 
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it  is  done  j  but  if  it  interfere  any  way  with  their 
coddling  enjoyments,  it  is  put  off  till  to-morrow^ 
and  to-morrow,  with  the  most  perfect  unconcern. 

Taher  Effendi  el  Schereeff,  Mufti,  Capo  legge,  or 
head  of  the  law,  accompanied  me  down  stairs,  and 
informed  me  that  the  festival,  held  in  honor  of 
Nebby  Mousy,  or  the  prophet  Moses,  was  to  take 
place  next  day,  and  kindly  requested  that  I  would 
accompany  him  to  it ;  that  a  horse,  and  every  other 
requisite  would  be  ready  for  me,  and  that  he  should 
feel  very  happy  if  I  would  accept  the  invitation  5 
that  we  should  remain  there  all  night,  and  return 
the  following  day :  the  nature  of  the  festival  waa 
thus  explained  to  me.  The  mosk  of  Nebby  Mousy 
is  built  over  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Moses,  the 
legislator  of  the  Hebrews,  which  the  Mussulmans 
profess  to  know,  and  which  they  honor  equally 
with  the  sepulchres  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
David,  and  the  prc^hets.  It  is  at  the  distance  of 
seven  hours  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Jericho, 
and  is  a  noble  and  extensive  building.  Omar  Ef- 
fendi, the  head  of  the  mosque,  goes  there  at  stated 
periods,  and  makes  a  feast  for  the  poor,  gives  them 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  having  delivered  ft 
discourse  to  them,  sends  them  a^^fay.  Most  of  the 
principal  Turks  in  Jerusalem  accompany  hinu 

I  should  certainly  have  been  extremely  happy  to 
have  availed  m3rself  of  the  kind  invitation  of  Taher 
Bf&ndi,  but  it  would  have  ocGasi£m^d  me  to  be 
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absent  one  whole. night  from  the  Holy  City^  l;7hicb 
was  not  at  that  time  convenient.     I  was,  therefore^ 
under  the  necessity  of  declining  the  civility  which 
he  intended  me ;  and  having  returned  him  many 
thanks  for  his  politeness,  left  him  in  the  court,  and 
set  off  with  the  interpreter,  very  impatient  at  hav- 
ing been  detained  so  long.     Crowds  of  other  pa« 
tients  were  waiting  to  consult  me  as  1  passed 
through  the  court ;  but  the  day  being  far  advanced, 
I  desired  them  to  wait  till  to-morrow.     When  we 
arrived  at  the  street,  which  was  no  easy  task,  I 
found  the  servant  of  the  Capo  Verde  waiting  for 
me,  with  two  fat  sheep,  which,  he  informed  me, 
were  a  present  from  his  master :  I  had  formerly 
been  in  the  habit  of  refusing  these  sort  of  fees }  but 
was  given  to  understand,  that  if  I  did  so  on  the 
present  occasion,  it  would  be  considered  as  a  very 
uoJdnd  piece  of  behaviour  towards  my  noble  pa* 
tient,  and  an  intimation  on  my  part  that  I  under* 
valued  all  his  civilities,  an  impression  that  I  by  no 
means  wished  to  create ;  so  giving  the  servant  a 
couple  of  piastres,  desired  him  to  drive  them  to  the 
convent,  and  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Belmore's  cook. 

Compensation  in  money,  for  medical  advice,  is  by 
no  means  the  general  custom  in  the  Levant ;  unless 
the  practitioner  is  settled  in  the  country,  when  his 
charges  are  paid  according  to  a  previous  agreementf 
stipulated  between  the  parties,  before  the  visit  ift 
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mad6.    If  no  such  agreement  be  entered  into,  the 
physician  is  likely  to  be  but  ill-requited  for  his  toil. 
A  regularly  bred  French  surgeon,  practising  in  the 
Levant^  and  highly  competent  for  exercising  his 
profession,  informed  me  that  he  had  frequently  been 
offered  five  paras,  which  amount  to  about  one  penny 
of  our  money,  for  his  visit  and  advice,  and  that  too 
"by  people  in  comfortable  circumstances ;  and  if  he 
did  not  choose  to  accept  of  it,  must  remain  un- 
rewarded.    The  interpreter  is  always  paid  by  the 
person  who  calls  the  physician.     If  it  be  a  surgical 
case  requiring  an  operation,  a  regular  bargain  is 
made  between  the  patient  and  practitioner.    If  the 
patient  be  satisfied  with  the  terms  proposed,   so 
much  for  the  operation,  and  so  much  for  subsequent 
treatment,  the  mone^  is  paid  down,  and  the  sur- 
geon takes  up  the  knife,  and  performs  the  first 
part  of  the  agreement.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
patient  be  dissatisfied,  which  is  generally  the  case 
in  the  first  instance,  he  goes  away,  and  after  a  little 
delay  returns  again,   perhaps  several  times,    and 
attempts  to  cheapen  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
proposed.   I  have  known  severd  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  believe  it  to  be  the  general  custom.   It  is  worth 
no  gentleman's  while  to  study  the  healing  art  in 
a  country  where  he  is  obliged  to  practise  it  on  such 
conditions.     The  coquette  who  will  not  purchase 
diamonds,  may  decorate  in  paste,  and  those  who 
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refuse  the  just  value,  for  truth,  must  submit  to 
die  by  quackery  and  deceit. 

In  consequence  of  having  been  detained  so  long 
at  the  house  of  Omar  Efiendi,  I  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  accompanying  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
3elmore,  in  their  visit  to  Abdel  Karym,  the  gover- 
nor  of  Jerusalem  j  so  on  my  return  to  the  convent 
I  breakfasted,  and  immediately  proceeded  by  myself 
to  explore  the  ruins  and  remains  of  the  Holy  City. 

There  are  two  accounts  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Jerusalem,  which  have  come  down  to  us  with  the 
sanction  of  high  authority.  The  first  is  to  be  found 
in  the  third  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  who  built  the 
walls  of  the  city  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  My  attention  was  par- 
ticularly directed  to  this  account,  by  the  Countess 
of  Belmore,  who  visited  the  memorable  spots  in 
and  about  Jerusalem,  with  all  the  zeal  and  feeling 
of  a  pious  Christian,  taking  the  Holy  Scriptures 
for  her  guide,  while  at  the  same  time  she  availed 
hei-self  of  all  the  light  that  modern  travellers  have 
been  able  ta  collect  for  the  illustration  of  thia  most 
interesting  portion  of  sacred  topography. 

The  other  account  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Jewish 

'  historian,   Josephus,   who  had  the  misfortune  to 

witness  the  sacking  and  utter  destruction  of  his 

native  city  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Titus  Ves^ 

pasian. 
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It  is  a  tantalizing  circumstance,  however,  for  th& 
traveller  who  wishes  to  recognize  in  his  walks  the 
site  of  particular  buildings,  or  the  scenes  of  me- 
morable events,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  objects 
mentioned  in  the  description  both  of  the  inspired 
and  Jewish  historian,  are  entirely  removed,  and 
razed  from  their  foundation,  without  leaving  a  single 
trace  or  name  behind  to  point  out  where  they  stood. 
Not  an  ancient  tower,  or  gate,  or  wall,  or  hardly 
even  a  stone  remains.     The  foundations  are  not 
only  broken  up,  but  every  fragment  of  which  they 
were  composed  is  swept  away,  and  the  spectator 
looks  upon  the  bare  rock  with  hardly  a  sprinkling 
of  earth  to  point  out  her  gardens  of  pleasure,  or 
groves  of  idolatrous  devotion.    And  when  we  con-r 
sider  the  palaces,  and  towers,  and  walls  about  Je-i 
rusalem,  and  that  the  stones  of  which  some  of  thwa 
were  constructed  were  SO  feet  long,  15  feet  broad, 
seven  and  a  half  feet  thick,  we  are  not  more  astour 
ished  at  the  strength,  and  skill,  and  perseverance 
by  which  they  were  constructed,  than  shocked  by 
the  relentless  and  brutal  hostility  by  which  they 
were  shattered  and  overthrown,    and  utterly  rcr 
moved  from  our  sight.     A  few  gardens  still  remain 
on  the  sloping  base  of  Mount  Ziou,  watered  from 
the  pool  of  Siloam ;  the  gardens  of  Gpethsemane 
are  still  in  a  sort  of  ruined  cultivation  ;  the  fence? 
are  broken  down,  and  the  olive  trees,  decaying,  as 
if  the  hand  that  dressed  and  fed  them  weye  with' 


drawn ;  the  Mount  of  Olives  still  retains  a  l^n« 
guishing  verdure,  and  nourishes  a  few  of  those  trees 
from  which  it  derives  its  name ;  but  all  round  about 
Jerusalem  the  general  aspect  is  blighted,  and  bar- 
ren ;  the  grass  is  withered ;  the  bare  rock  looks 
through  the  scanty  sward,  and  the  grain  itself,  like 
the  staring  progeny  of  famine,  seems  in  doubt 
whether  to  come  to  maturity,  or  die  in  the  ear. 
The  vine  that  was  brought  from  Egypt  is  cut  off 
from  the  midst  of  the  land ;  the  vineyards  are 
wasted ;  the  hedges  are  taken  away ;  and  the  graves 
of  the  ancient  dead  are  open  and  tenantiess.  How 
is  the  gold  become  dim ;  and  every  thing  that  was 
pleasant  to  the  eye  withdrawn.  Jerusalem  has  heard 
the  voice  of  David  and  Solomon,  of  prophets  and 
apostles,  and  he  who  spake  as  man  never  spake 
has  taught  in  her  synagogues  and  in  her  streets. 
Before  her  legislators,  her  poets,  and  her  apostles, 
those  of  all  other  countries,  became  dumb,  and 
cast  down  their  crowns,  as  unworthy  to  stand  in 
their  presence.  Once  she  was  rich  in  every  bless- 
ing ;  victorious  over  all  her  enemies  ;  and  resting 
in  peace;  with  every  man  sitting  under  his  own  vine, 
and  under  his  own  fig-tree,  with  none  to  disturb, 
or  to  make  him  afraid.  Jerusalem  was  the  bright- 
est of  all  the  cities  of  the  Eai^t,  and  fortified  above 
all  other  towns ;  so  strong  that  the  Roman  con- 
queror thereof,  and  the  master  of  the  whole  world 
besides,  exclaimed,  on  entering  the  city  of  David, 
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and  looking  up  at  the  towers  which  the  Jews  had 
abandoned,  "  Surely,  we  have  had  God  for  our 
assistance  in  the  war ;  for  what  could  human  hands 
or  human  machines  do  against  these  towers  ?"     It 
is  no  other  than  God  who  has  expelled  the  Jews 
from  their  fortifications.     Their  temple  was  the 
richest  in  the  whole  world ;  their  religion  was  the 
purest;  and  their  God  was  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
Never  was  there  a  people  favored  like  this  people ; 
but  they  set  at  nought  the  counsel  of  their  God ; 
trusted  in  their  walls,  and  walked  after  the  ima- 
ginations of  their  own  hearts  j  their  city  was  given 
up  to  the  spoiler  ;  the  glory  departed  from  Israel, 
and  the  sceptre  from  Judah  j  the  day  of  vengeance 
arrived ;  and  the  rebellious  sons  of  Jacob  are  scat- 
tered,  and  peeled,  and  driven  under  every  wind  of 
heaven,  without  a  nation  or  country  to  call  their 
own ;  unamalgamated,  persecuted,  plundered,  and 
reviled,  like  the  ruins  of  a  blighted  tower,  whose 
fragments  remain  to  show  the  power  that  smote  it, 
and  to  call  aloud  to  heaven  and  earth  for  repair. 
What  a  tremendous  lesson  for  the  kings  and  people 
of  the  earth  to  learn  wisdom,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
their  prosperity,  to  recognize  the  hand  from  which 
their  comforts  flow ! 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Christian  traveller  to  look 
upon  Jerusalem  with  the  same  feelings  with  which 
he  would  set  himself  to  contemplate  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,  of  Athens,  or  of  Rome,  or  of  any  other 
city  which  the  world  ever  saw.   There  is  in  all  the 
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doings  of  the  JeWs,  their  vhtues  and  their  vices, 
their  wisdom  and  their  folly,  a  height  and  a  depth, 
a  breadth  and  a  length  that  angels  cannot  fathom  ; 
their  whole  history  is  a  history  of  miracles,  the 
precepts  of  their  sacred  book  are  the  most  profound, 
and  the  best  adapted  to  every  situation  in  which 
man  can  be  placed ;  they  moderate  him  in  prospe- 
rity, sustain  him  in  adversity,  guide  him  in  health, 
console  him  in  sickness,  support  him  at  the  close 
of  life,  travel  on  with  him  through  death,  live  with 
him  throughout  the  endless  ages  of  eternity,  and 
Jerusalem  lends  its  name  to  the  eternal  mansions 
of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  which  man  is  admitted  to 
enjoy  through  the  atonement  of  Christ  Jesus,  who 
wa&  born  of  a  descendant  of  Judah. 

Bat  we  must  turn  to  consider  the  Jerusalem  that 
now  is.  In  Egypt  and  Syria  it  is  universally  called 
Gouts  or  Koudes,  which  means  holy,  and  is  still  a 
i^c^ctable  good  looking  town  ;  it  is  of  an  irregular 
i^ape,  approaching  nearest  to  that  of  a  square ;  it 
is  surrounded  by  a  high  embattled  wall,  which,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  is  built  of  the  common  stone  of  the 
country  which  is  a  compact  lime-stone.  It  has  six 
gates,  one  of  which  looks  to  the  west  and  is  called 
the  gate  of  Yaffa  or  Bethlehem,  because  the  road  to 
these  places  passes  through  it  j  two  look  to  the  north ; 
one  is  called  the  gate  of  Sham  or  Damascus ;  the 
other  the  gate  of  Herod;  the  fourth  gate  looks  to  the 
east,  or  the  valltey  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  is  called  St. 
Stephen^s  gate,  because  here  the  protomartyr  was 
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stoned  tP  death ;  it  is  close  by  the  temple,  or  mosque 
of  Omar,  and  leads  to  the  gardens  of  Gethsemane 
and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Bethany,  Jericho,  and 
all  the  east  of  Jerusalem ;  the  fourth  gate  leads 
into  the  temple  or  haram  schereeff,  which  was 
formerly  called  the  Church  of  the  presentation,  be- 
cause the  Virgin  Mary  is  supposed  to  have  entered 
by  this  gate,  to  present  her  son,  our  blessed  SaviOT, 
in  the  temple.  On  account  of  a  turn  in  the  wall, 
this  gate,  though  in  the  east  wall  of  the  city,  looks 
to  the  south  towards  Mount  Zaon;  near  to  this 
there  is  another  gate,  which  is  small,  not  admitting 
either  horses  or  carriages,  of  which  last,  however, 
there  is  none  in  tJerusalem,  and  from  the  wall  resum- 
ing its  former  direction  looks  to  the  east,  it  is  called 
the  Dung-gate.  The  last  is  called  Zipp-gate,  or  the 
Gate  of  the  Prophet  David ;  it  looks  to  the  south,  and 
is  in  that  part  of  the  wall  which  passes  over  Mount 
Zion,  and  runs  between  the  brook  Kedron  or  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  on  the  east,  and  the  deep  ravine  called 
the  valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom ;  on  the  west,  leav- 
ing about  two-thirds  of  Mount  Zion  on  the  south  or 
outside  of  the  walls,  it  is  nearly  opposite  to  the 
mosque  which  is  built  over  the  sepulchre  of  David. 
The  longest  wall  is  that  which  faces  this,  and  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  city,  it  runs  between  the  val- 
ley of  Gihon  on  the  west,  and  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat on  the  east.  I  walked  round  the  city  on 
the  outside  of  the  wall  in  an  hour  and  twenty  mi- 
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nutes,  and  Lady  Belmore  rode  round  it,  on  .her  ass, 
in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  the  whole  circum- 
ference, as  measured  by  Maundrell,  a  most  accurate 
traveller,  is  two  miles  and  a  half. 

The  population  of  the  Holy  City,  is  estimated  at 
twenty  tliousand  souls,  five  thousand  of  whom  are 
Mussulmans,  five  thousand  Christians,  and  ten  thou- 
sand Jews.  The  Mussulmans  reside  chiefly  round 
the  haram  schereeff  or  noble  mosque,  which  occu- 
pies the  site  of  Solomon's  temple  in  the  eastern 
quarter  of  the  city*  The  Christians  reside  chiefly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  their  own  convents,  which 
occupy  the  higher  and  western  parts  of  the  city. 
Those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  near  the 
convent  of  St.  Salvadore,  which  is  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  city,  on  the  sloping  edge  of  what  is 
supposed  to  be  Mount  Gihon.  Those  of  the  Greek 
church,  lower  down  to  the  south-east,  on  what 
probably  formed  part  of  the  ancient  Acra ;  near 
to  which  is  the  small  and  ruined  convent  of  Saint 
John,  of  chivalrous  celebrity,  and  which  is  at  pre- 
sent occupied  by  Syrian  Christians.  To  the  south, 
and  nearly  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Zion,  stands 
the  Armenian  convent  of  Saint  James.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  magnificent  convent  in  Jerusalem  and 
has  a  spacious  garden  attached  to  it  enclosed  by  a 
high  wall.  The  Armenian  patriarch,  a  dignified 
venerable  old  man,  resides  in  the  convent,  as  does 
also  the  bishop,  and  a  great  nmnber  of  the  inferior 
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clergy.  The  apartments  in  this  convent  are  3niaU, 
but  well  furnished  and  extremely  comfortable ;  all 
of  tiiemi  with  sofas  occupying  three  sides  of  the 
apartment  and  covered  with  rich  Persian  carpets. 
The  udual  dress  of  the  Armenian  clergy  is  dark 
l?lue }  they  even  carry  it  so  far  as  to  wear  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  of  the  same  colon  The  dresses  in. 
which  the  clergy  officiate  are  the  most  sumptuous 
I  ever  saw,  eXcq)ting  some  of  the  dignitaries  in 
St:  Peter's  at  Rome.  Their  church  is  also  the  richest 
and  largest  in  Jerusalem,  and,  what  is  better,  it  is 
more  numerously  attended  than  any  other  of  the 
Christian  churches  there. 

Pilgrims  of  this  persuais^ion  come  in  great  num- 
bers from  Constantinople,  Armenia,  £g}rpt,  and 
allnarts  of  the  Levant,  to  keep  the  feast  of  Easter 
in  Jerusalem,  and  to  dip  their  shirt  in  the  waters 
of  thie  Jordan,  which  they  carefully  preserve  for  the 
last  covering  of  their  body,  when  prepared  for  the 
tomb.  Their  pilgrims  are  all  lodged  in  the  convent 
Both  dergv  and  laity  keep  Lent  in  the  most  rigid 
manner,  «id  often  to  the  prejudice  of  their  health. 
I  have  frequently  been  consulted  by  the  patriarch, 
thie  bishop,  and  others  of  thdr  clergy,  and  respect- 
able travellers  and  merchants,  relative  to  their  com* 
plaints,  which  seemed  to  originate  from  their  de* 
fecttve  and  abrtemious  diet ;  and,  on  adviiting  them 
for  the  good  of  their  health,  that  they  should  relax 
9  little  tbeir  rigorous  system  of  mortification,  they 

VOL.  11.  s 
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have^  unifbrmly  replied,  that  tbeii  duty  to  God  » 
gfieatei?  than  their  duty  to  themselves,  that  a  j^^ 
days  would  end  it,  and  they  would  on  no  account 
break  the  rules  of  the  faert^ 

When  I^wt  is  over,  some  of  the  uncaged  Asiatics 

induce  rather  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table^ 

and  the  following  day  is  generally  one  of  groana 

and  head-aches.     I  was  requested  to  vii^t  an  Ap- 

meniMi  merchant,  who  had  just  arrived  from^  Da* 

mascus,  and  whose  jovial  spirit  had  rather  outstript 

the  progress  of  Lent.     He  had  caught  a  cold  oa 

his  journey,  and  when  I  visited  him,  was  laboiiiig 

under  an  inflammatory  attack  on  the  chest,  with 

which  he  had  been  seized  two  or  three  days  before, 

but  w<hiph  had  been  much  exasperated  by  rejoieing 

in  company  with  his  firiends  on  the  expiration  of  that 

tedious  period  of  mortification  and  salf*<di»3iaL     i 

desii^  that  venesection  should  be  perfbrmed  im* 

mediatel)/>.    {ie  r^lled^  that  he  believed  he  wovid 

be  the  better  for  it,  and  would  have  it  done  without 

d^y,  provided  it  was  a  hicky  day  for  thecperaticfi. 

iassui?ed  him  it  was ;  but  not  relying^  on  or\y  word^ 

be  puUei)  an  Armenian  almanack  out  of  his.  pockety 

and  referi^ed  to  the  table  of  hicky  an4  unlucky 

days^  for  letting'  bloody  when,  unfbrtUBa<)dy  for  my 

advice,  this  piiov^d  to  be  of  the  latter  descriptidn  { 

On  which  he  instantly  declared,   that  b^  wbnld 

sooner  sufibr  any  pain,  howeves  severe  it  v^ght  be^ 

t^an  fun  the  risk  of  blood-letting  opii  sudii  aidiay  f 


hvA  that  t<vmonrQW  which  was  marked  ivith  a  more 
kibdij  atar>  hi3i)kiod  ahould  flow  for  the  alleviataoft 
of  his  cotapldinty  in  any  quantitj  that  I  might 
judge  neoessarj ;  axid  no  argument  that  I  could 
em^lo^r  was  adequate  to  shake  his  resotlution.  He 
said  he  knew  that  the  English  set  no  vahie  on  such 
ndes  ;  hut  it  would  be  better  if  they  did»  for  it 
was  Grod'a  men  who  established  them  :  the  state^ 
ment  waa  finaL  Hiis  almanack  was  Ins  God  and 
his  physidan^  and  tihie  asan  was  left  to  i3ty  the  con* 
teqnence  of  trustiaig  to  it* 

The  Armenians  are  a  strong  good-^looki^g  raee 
of  peoj^e,  highly  deified  in  their  dep(Hrtmentt 
mil  and  industriou&i.  There  are  many  of  thrad 
settled  in  Jerusalem  in  comfortable  cireumstaiioeit 
Th^  houses  are  well  kept  and  well  fumiahed^ 
On  vifiting  them  the  stranger  is  reoelved  with  a 
wartnth  unusual  even  among  the  Greeks,  and  it 
is  the  more  agreeable  for  beiiptg  sincere.  He  is 
treated  with  cc^ee  and  a  pipe  of  tobacoc^  a  ^msm 
of  liquor,  eakes,  biscuits,  and  different  kindte  of 
gwe^aneats  wluch  are  handed  to  him  by  the  misf 
trass  eff  the  fhmily,  her  daughter,  or  servant ;  all 
being  usually  in  attendance,  altibough  there  shii^uid 
be  only  One  guest  to  be  served.  Thty  tsdce  the  cup 
or  g1as&  £ra^i  him  when  he  has  dene  with  it,  and 
kisil  hit  hand  as  they  recdve  it  They  pom  water 
an-  bis  hands  fer  him  to  wissh  after  he  has  dme 
eating,  and  give  him  a  towel  to  dry  tbem^  on  re» 
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ceiving  which,  they  again  lay  hol4  of  the  hand 
and  kiss  it,  and  then  retire  to  their  station  with  tlie 
servant  near  the  door.  Mother,  daughter,  and 
man-servant  are  all  alike  candidates  to  take  the 
cup  and  kiss  the  hand,  and,. in  point  of  etiquette, 
it  matters  not  to.  which  of  them  the  guest  delivers 
it.  They  seldom  sit  down  in  his  presence,  and 
never  without  much  intreaty,  even  though  the 
state  of  their  health  should  be  such  as  to  render 
it  improper  for  them  to  stand ;  afraid  that  by  so 
doing  they  should  be  thought  deficient  in  respect 
to  their  visiter.  In  judging  of  national  manners, 
the  great  difficulty  is  to  find  an  undisputed  standard 
to  which  we  may  refer  all  points  of  difference ;  but 
I  think  I  may  safely  say,  that  we  manage  these 
things  much  better  in  England,  and  that  any  system 
which  would  induce  the  Orientals  to  treat  their 
females  with  more  respect,  and  introduce  them 
into  public  society,  would  go  a  great  way  towards 
converting  them  to  Christianity  ^-and  every  good 
work,  and  till  then  they  are  lik^y  to  remain,  ig- 
norant and  uncultivated.  .  The  eye  of  the  person 
whofm  we  love,  and  whose  approbation  we  are 
anxious  4;o  merit  and  possess,  has. more  influence 
upon  our  conduct  than  a  thousand  precepts.  The 
Atmenian  ladies  liave  a  sedate  and  ^asa»t  man« 
Her,  with  much  of  the  Madonna  countenance ;  tfaeit 
^yeS' aa^  generaUy  dark  and  compleximi^flbrid,  but 
carely  enriched .  with' that  soft  iutelH^nt  express 

3     . 
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«u5n  which  characterises  the  eye  of  the  Greek  or 
Jewish  female. 

The  Jews  reside  chiefly  on  the  edge  of  Mount 
Zion,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  which,  in 
the  hinguage  of  Scripture,  is  called  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  near  to  the  shambles,  *  which  kre  mofst 
dreadfully  ofiensive:  ia  passii^g  them  on  i  summer 
morning  a  persoh  is  almost  afraid  to  draw  his 
breath,  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  produces  such 
a  deadening  effect  upon  the  whole  system. 

Many  of  the  Jews  are  rich  and  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  and  possess  a  good  deal  of  property 
in  Jerusid^ ;  but  they  are  careful  to  conceal  their 
wealth,  and  even  their  comfort,  from  the  jealous  eye 
of  thtir  rulers,  lest  by  awakening  their  cupidity 
some  vile,  iiidefensible  plot,  should  be  die^^sed  to 
their  prejudice.  In  going  to  visit  a  respectable 
Jew  in  the  holy  city,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  pass 
to  his  house  over  a  mined  foreground  and  up  an 
awkward  outside  stair,  constructed  of  rough  un- 
pdlished,  stones^  that  totter  under  the  foot ;  but  it 
improves  as  you  ascend,  and  at  the  top  has -a  re- 
spectable appearance,  as  it  ends  in  an  agreseabfe 
platform  in  fr6nt  of  the  house;  CM  eixtering  the 
bou^e  itself,  it  is  found  to  be  clean  and  weil  iar- 
ni^bed,  the  sofas  are  covered  with-Pex^isncairpets, 
and  th^  pciople  seem;  happy  to  refceivc  ywr.  ;  Tli'e 
vifi&t^r  is  entertained  wiJih  coffee  aiid  tbbaJcco,  as^-is 
tt)e  custom  in  the  houses^  of  the  Turks  and  Chris- 
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tiaiit*  The  kdies  presented  (hemBelveB  widi  aa  ease 
and  address  that  surprised  me,  and  recalled  to  my 
memory  the  pleasing  society  of  Eurc^e.  This 
dBfierence  of  maxiner  arises  from  many  of  die  Jewiidi 
fkmilies  in  Jerusalem  having  resided  in  Spain  or 
Portugal,  ^en  the  fbmales  had  rid  themselves  of 
the  cruel  domestic  fetters  of  the  £ast,  and)  on  re- 
turning to  their  beloved  land,  had  very  properiy 
maintained  their  justly  acquired  freedom  and  rank 
in  society.  They  almost  all  speak  a  brok^i  Italian^ 
so  that  conversatiion  goes  on  without  the  dumsy 
mid  of  on  intei^reter. 

It  Iras  die  ffeart  of  the  Bassover,  and  ibey  were 

mil  eating  unleavened  bread  $  some  of  which  was 

presented  to  me  as  a  curiosity)  and  I  paxtodk  of  it 

tterely  that  I  might  have  the  gratification  of  eating 

unleavened  bread  with  the  sons  and  danght^ii  of 

Jacob  in  Jerusalem;  it  is  very  insipid  Aire,  and 

no  mae  wouM  eat  it  &om  dioice.    For  the  same 

reason  I  y^en/t  to  the  syniq^ogue,  of  which  there  are 

tw^  in  Jerusalem,  ahhough  I  oidy  visited  one*  The 

fixrm  of  i^orship  is  the  same  as  in  this  country^  and 

I  betieve  in  every  country  ^^ch  the  Jews  inhabit. 

The  ftmales  have  a  separate  part  of  the  synagogiie 

assigned  to  them,  as  in  the  synagogues  in  Eur^, 

and  Jn  thei  Christian  chnrcfaes  all  lOver  the  I^v«nt. 

They  are  not,  however^  expected  tp  be  frequent, 

or  regular  in  their  stttDdance  on  public  worship* 

The  ladies  generally  make  a  point  of  gcfog  on  the 


J&nttdsif,  iiat  is  tke  Friday  night  or  Sbi^hiay  mom- 
ing  90BeT  thty  Bit  taiaoriied ;  and  beih§  thuk  ibtro- 
daced  ia  their  i^W  cApteitji^  ontoe  a  year  is  orat- 
<(id0red  as  fiujBSeietit  coiiq^iice»  on  their  j^art,  \rith 
:th«  ancftenit  imjunctfant  to  assemble  Uienmelvra  to- 
^^er  m  tbe  Imite  of  pUayeir.  Liioe  the  TOtakiBS  ^ 
aotoe  €hrijfctiata  estaUishm^nts,  the  J'emwses  trust 
nlere  t6  the  {anyeiB  of'  tla»eir  piiests  than  tb  fcbeir 

Th/t  synag^Qgaes  in  Jenisaleiii  are  both  poor  and 

fittiali)  not  owing  to  the  poverty  of  their  possessors, 

but  to  the  prudential  motives  above4»teiitk»ied : 

yet  it  was  delightful  tx>  nix  with  ihem  in  their  de- 

votioiB^  land  td  Me  pctiformed  before  ycHkr  6y^ 

tiiat  jo^reta^nial  wondnp  by  the  deBcehdanfe  ^  ^iM 

i^ry  pedpte  tt>  whdm  it  vswi  d^iver^d  by  fiie  vbiee 

^  Ond.  I  ahonid  ionic  at  the  '<«t«mMiieti  df  PagMi 

tmupkiA  as  a  ttiMtei'  <of  iittte  «ii^«  thMi  idl«  ctiri- 

tmtjy  t  bat  the  <^eremid9ii^  of  the  J«i«r4  4)p  im^  %)ie 

hctatt.    Tbfe  k  the  mb^  ancient  fbrm  of  1^0^^ 

in  eidate»<^ ;  ihii  h  «be  laMubr  in  whidti  Mi^  Q6d 

of  bmvfm  vkM  wi^^hip^d  by  A4>rt^tttn  ^nd-  Ms 

ides^MHbKms^  When  all  the  mh»  mtiom  iih  t)iie 

ipmiA  wtr^  iftttlng  in  d»rlcii«»is  or  fellte^  ddtHft  «b 

ttftdtto  &&d  stoiM^i    To  live  J(^lv&  ^re  ^66)[ttmit«M 

tito^  o^tat^ce^/rt'  @od.  Thft  $»  «h^  j«i£Mit)!«r  ^  #hkb 

tlie  God  4f  tli«ir  £eiAi«rs.    TM»  wttfShl^  #&s  M- 
stituted  by  >a«d  hiritt^lf)  mA  kl  jM^stleMj  Ite 
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chosen  and  appcHnted  city ;  and  on  the  rock  of  Sioii, 
God's  holy  hiU,  to  sing  a  psalm  crf*David  in  con^any 
with  the  outcast  race  of  Judah,  winds  to  ecstasy 
the  heart.  The  vital  history  of  the  Christian  faith 
passes  over  the  memory,  and  you  feel  as  if  you 
joined  your  voice  with  those  chosen  spirits  who 
spoke  through  inspiration,  and  told  the  will  of 
Grod  to  man.  The  time  will  come  when  the 
descendants  of  His  ancient  people  shall  join  the 
sang  of  Moses  to  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  and,  sing- 
ing Hosannah  to  the  son  of  David,  confess  His 
power  to  save. 

I  never  see  the  fine  venerable  aspect  of  a  Jew, 
but  I  feel  for  him  as  an  elder  brother.  I  have  an 
affection  for  him  that  far  transcends  my  feeling  for 
a  Greek  or  for  a  Roman,  who  have  left  the  world 
but  childish  rhythms  and  sprinklings  of  a  gEonnd- 
less  morality,  compared  with  that  pure  and  kxfty 
thought  that  pervades  the  sacred  v(4ume«  I  have 
a  desire  to  converse  with  him,  and  to  know  the 
communings  of  a  heart  formed  by  the  ancient 
word  of  inspiration,  unanointed  and  unannealed 
by  the  consummating  afflations  of  ChristiaiiiCy.  *  I 
would  rather  pity  than  persecute  him  for  refoeong 
the  gospel.  The  thunders  of  Sinai  once  rung  in 
his  ears,  need  we  wonder  that  they  have  sunk  deep 
into>  his  heart  ?  The  rock  must  be  struck  before 
the  water  will  gush  out.  The  coal  must  be  warmed 
before  it  can  be  fanned  into  a  flame.    The  fort 
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Aiust  be  taken  by  gradual,  approaches.  Sichseus 
must  be  abolished  by  little  and  little.  They  are  a 
li^rd  working  and  mdustrious  people;  the  world 
has  never  been  oppressed  by  their  poor;  the  ob- 
stinacy with  which  they  cling  to  their  institutions 
shows  the  stuff  that  is  in  them.  Plundered  and 
expatriated  for  tlie  Jong  period  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  they  have  earned  their  bread  from 
under  the  feet  of  those  to  whom  the  writings  of 
their  fathers  reveal  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  from 
which  wk  derive  the' soundest  rules  of  life,  and  the 
gladdening  hopes  of  a  future  existence.  One  would 
say  that  the  son  of  Judah  was  a  gem,  whom  every 
Christian  would.be  anxious  to  polish  and  refine, 
by  how  much  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.  They  have  given  to  all ;  but,  saving  the 
buffettings  of  tyranny  and  adversity,  what  have 
they  received  from  the  world  ?  The  elemaits  of 
Christianity  are  incorporated  in  their  institutions: 
when  they  consider  and  know  them  they  will  see 
that,  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  but  the  consummation 
of  their  own*  Let  us  treat  them  like  fellow  crea- 
tures:  we.  owe.  them  every  thing,  and  th^  have  not 
more  of  the  original  contamination  of  human  na- 
ture than,  we  jourselves. 

The  Jewe$8e8  in  Jerusalem  speak  in  a  decided 
an^  firm  tone,  unlike  the  hesitating  and  timid  voice 
of  the  Arab .  and  Turkish  females^  and  claim  the 
European  privilege  of  difiering  from  their  huBbands, 
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and  maintaining  tiieir  own  i^inioiis^  They  are  6ir 
and  good  looking  j;  red  and  auburn  faair  are  by  no 
means  ukicommon  in  either  of  the  sexes.  I  never 
Mtw  atiy  of  tfaem  with  veik ;  and  was  infomed  thiit 
it  is  the  general  piactioe  of  the  Jewesses  in  Jerusa- 
lem to  go  with  their  feces  uncovered ;  they  are  tii^ 
only  females  there  who  do  sa  Generally  speaidng, 
I  think  they  are  di^K»ed  to  be  rather  of  a  plethoiic 
habit ;  and  the  admirero  of  uze  and  softness  in  the 
fair  sex»  wHi  find  as  regularly  well4>uilt  fatties,  with 
dduble  mouldings  in  the  neck  and  chm,  among  the 
fbir  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  as  among  tlie  ^er 
daughters  of  England.  They  seem  particularly  lia- 
Utt  to  eruptive  diseases;  and  the  want  of  ehildr^^  Is 
m  great  a  heart-break  to  thcon  now  as  it  "wtA  in  the 
fiays  of  iSarah. 

In  passing  up  to  tiie  synagogue  I  was  patticulaHy 
etnick  with  the  mean  and  wretched  appearance  ^f 
tise  faonses  <on  both  sides  of  the  struts,  in  weH  as 
with  t^e  poverty  bf  tiseir  inhabiXantSi  Smne  «6f  the 
old  men  said  old  women  had  move  withered  aMl 
hungry  aspects  than  any  of  our  race  I  ever  «air» 
with  l^e  exception  of  the  ca^p«rned  daffies  at  Gromoo 
m  Sg^ptiaii  TkebeiE^  who  might  faaire  «at  in  a  &Miiy 
field  as  a  picture  of  famine  the  year  a(fter  ^e  ^fybA. 
Hie  aight  of  a  pooor  Jew  in  J^rnaaiem  has  ki  it 
wmething  pecutiaify  aibcting»  The  heart  t^'ti^ 
wonderfal  peopk,  in  whaltever  tliam  th^  roam^  s\Sl 
turns  t(»  it  as  the  clly  i4if  their  proMia^  Mit.  They 
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take  pleasure  in  her  ruins»  and  would  lick  the  very 
dust  for  ber  «d£e*    JerMalem  is  the  centre  around 
vfhich  tile  exiled  sons  of  Judah  bidld,  in  airy  dresmis^ 
the  mamiotis  of  their  fbture  greatnesd.  Ia  whatever 
part  of  1^  vNMrld  he  may  live,  the  heart's  desire  <if 
a  JeW)  when  gathered  to  his  &ther$,  is  to  foe  buried 
in  Jerusal^mk    Thither  they  return  from  Spain  and 
Portugml,  from  Egypt  and  Btfbary^  and  other  coun- 
tries among  whidh  they  have  been  scattered  $  and 
wht^n,  afber  all  their  longings^  and  all  their  struggles 
up  the  Meeps  of  Ufe^  we  see  them  poor,  and  hlind^ 
mnd  naked  in  thie  streets  of  their  once  happy  Zion> 
i»e  must  have  a  CfM  heart  that  can  remain  untouch*, 
ed  by  their  sufferings,  without  uttering  a  prayer 
that  the  Sight  of  a  reconciled'  countenance  would 
i^ine  on  the  daticnesa  of  Judah,  and  the  day-sti^  of 
Betbliehem  arise  in  their  hearts. 

The  Jewn  are  the  best  ciceronis  in  Jerusalem^ 
because  they  generally  give  the  ancient  names  of 
|>iaceB  which  the  guides  and  interpreters  belonging 
to  the  different  eonvaiAs  do  not«  They  are  not  for^ 
wifd  in  presentix^  themselves,  and  must  generally 
besopghtibn 

The  deseent  from  Moumt  Ziaik  to  the  bazar,  in 
ikit  hmer  psirt  of  the  town,  is  keep,  and  oonilideN 
iible.  The  street  is  causewayed,  with  a  row  of  houses 
on  ciidi  hand4  The  bazsrs  tte  covered  on  the  top^ 
and  a]3e  but  ill  provided  either  with  clothing  ct 
jewieUery^    fttoung  them  on  the  road  towaMls  the 
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Porta  Judiciale,  all  through  the  lower  part  of  th^ 
town,  the  rout  lies  between  two  immense  heaps  of 
ruins  that  extend  far  and  wide,  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  city.  They  look  as  if  the  houses  had  been  burnt 
down  many  centuries  ago.  And  if  the  Porta  Judi- 
cial is  to  be  regarded  as  the  remains  of  the  Gate 
of  Judgment  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  I  see  no 
reason  for  denying  the  ruins  here  to  have  been  co- 
eval with  it.  The  stones  are  all.  laid  in  heaps,  and 
the  wood  seems  entirely  decomposedt  which  pro- 
pabiy  occasions  the  black  and  burnt  hue  of  the 
stones,  like  the  black  flocculent  powder  that  we 
bave  mentioned  from  the  decomposed  wood  in  the 
temple  at  Absambul.  None  of  these  ruins  have 
ey^r  been  examined,  though  tbey  rise  to  the  height 
of  twenty, or  thirty  feet  above  your  head,  and  if 
skilfully  probed,  might  be  found  to  contain  things 
pf  the  greatest  interest.  In  this  quarter  was  the 
palace  of  King  Solomon,  a,nd  tlie  house  of  the  forest 
of  Lebanon.  We  should  not  expect  to  meet  with 
any  statues  or  carved,  images  in  Jerusalem.  This 
is  not  the  home  of  idolatry.  Their  worship  had  a 
higher  aim.  And  simple  as  the  idea  inay  appear, 
it  is  the  only  cwntry  on  earth  where  men  kiept 
itiiimals,  and  stodks  and  stones  in  their  proper 
place,  and  knew  that  it  was  a  crime  to  exalt  or 
fashion  thejn  into  an  image  of  thdr  Invisible  Gresu 
tor^  and  f^n  down  arid  worship  them  as  gods.  1  In 
the  i^uins  of  Jerusalem  £^  higher  feeling  ta^s  pos? 
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session  of  the  mind  than  that  which  is  occasioned 
by  contemplating  the  works  of  art ;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  finest  statues,  so  far  from  awakening 
pleasurable  sensations  in  the  mind  of  the  Christian^ 
would,  like  the  ugly  toad  in  Paradise,  only  mar  the 
holy  enjoyment,  and  destroy  that  hallowed  and  un- 
brok^i  connexion  which  the  heart  wishes  to  main- 
tain inviolate  between  Israel's  city  and  Israel's  Gnod. 
In  cities  where  the  inhabitants  knew  no  better  than 
to  worship  the  Almighty  in  the  gross  medium  of 
material  objects,  the  case  is  different : ,  here  the 
mind  is  pitched  for  relishing  the  works  of  art,  and 
human  invention.  It  is  their  celebrity  that  throws 
the  mantle  of  inspiration  over  all  the  scene,  and 
make^  the  amateur  hunt  and  hurry  after  them  with 
a  phrenzied  avidity.  But  the  feding  is  of .  a  gross 
9nd  inferior  description.  It  is  that  of  a  diild  to  his 
rattle,  oi*  his  whistle,  or  his  bread  and  butter,  com« 
pared  with  the  thrilling  and  rapturous  sen^tions 
of  a  man  of  taste  and  genius  towards  the  suUime 
passages  of  Holy  Writ,  that  purify,  refine,  and  exalt 
the  mind,  and  bring  the  soul  in  contact  with  its 
God. 

Betwe^i  Mount  Zion  and  the  Porta  Judiciale  the 
distance  is  nearly  half  a  mile,  the  whole  of  which 
is  covered  with  heaps  of  ruins  hitherto  unexplored. 
This  brings  me  near  to  the  residence  of  my  friend 
the  Capo  Verde,  and  to  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
Turks,  the  Sakkarak  or  elegant. mosque,  which  oc*^ 
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cupies  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple^  in  the  iicNrth« 
east  corner  of  the  city* 

My  visits  were  frequent  at  the  hpsoBe  of  this 
worthy  Turk.  Every  morning  by  suD-rise,  the  in<» 
terpreter,  Michael  Ca8sr»  a  shrewd,  strong^headeit 
Christian^  who»  on  the  demise  of  the  apothecary, 
whom  he  had  served  as  a  porter,  set  up  for  one 
himself,  came  to  call  me  to  go  and  smc^e  a  pipe, 
and  drink  coffee  with  Omar  Effendi*  His  wishes 
were  generally  compUed  ^th.  In  the.  ev«.iii|r, 
when  dinner  was  scsocely  over,  the  ssune  hulky 
mammoth  would  send  in  the  aervantr  or  poke  in 
his  own  turbaned  head,,  to  acquaint  me  that  some 
fMSson  was  wBdting  to  see  me,  or  that  I  was  re- 
vested to  visit  some  distressed  person  ia  the  town. 
Aa  soon  as  it  was  possible  I  complied  with  the  leii 
quest,  and  having  despatched  the  urgent  business,, 
umformly  rendezvoused  in  the  bouse  of  the  Cajpo 
Verdoy  where  we  passed  the  evenings.  The  anxiety 
of  t2iis  good  man  to  render  them  agreeable  was  eX'* 
treme«  On  my  entrance  he  always  rose  to  receive 
ne^  and  set  me  down  by  his  side,  and  requested 
that  I  would  sit  with  my  legs  out  or  up  as  I  found 
it  most  convenient.  The  servant  always  gave  me 
the  longest  pipe,  and  watched  to  fill  it  again  befbte 
it  was  smoked  out.  The  first  of  ths  coffee^  sher*' 
het,  lemonade,  dates  from  Babylon,  or  sweetmeats 
from  Damascus,  were  unifimnly  presented  ta  mt^ 
and  when  be  ibnnd  tliat  aiqr  of  Hbena  pledsod  me 


particularly!  a  box  of  it  not  unflhequently  accom-* 
panied  me  h^me.  The  company  was  varied  as  mutit 
as  p06siUe»  and  a  party  of  Santones,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  commonly  entertained  us  with  smg^ 
ing  the.  music  of  the  principal  mosque  m  Damaseus, 
whidi  is  aQ  vocal,  and  extremely  well  esseeuted. 
Ballads  of  different  descriptions  were  also-  sung 
by  two  or  three  voices,  detailing  spme  of  the  ^<l- 
venturer  <^  Yousoufi^  and  Leik,  or  Solomon,  and 
the  genii  subject  to  his  control,,  or  similar  taSeB  of 
other  great  men  famed  in  Eastern  story. 

ITie  topics  ot  conversation  were  frequently  sug** 
gested  by  th^  dufc^ects  of  the  music  <^  the  song>, 
which  to  mo  had  more  the  air  of  fable  than  of  tr«itlK 
Their  monotony  was  occasionally  broken^  by  the 
acute  and  witty  remarks  of  Hassan  of  Lyddia,  who 
$,ct6d  as  thegreiat  mrai's  fbo),  and  w4io  was  one  of 
his  tenants.   Tbo  Turks,  though  c^rewd  and  sensi- 
ble, are  nqt  an  informed  people.     The  golden,  age 
of  Haroun  Al  Raschid  has  never  revived  luidei*  th^ 
Ottoman  djmastyw    I  had  many  proofl^  of  ijkm  m 
tuy  intercourse  with  the  Turks  in  Jerusalem*  Both 
Omar  Efencfi  and  TaherEfi^di  were  learned  men 
in  tiieir  aeceptdtion  of  the  phrase.    The  lattep  oi 
whom  kn«w  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Koran  by  me^ 
mory>  and  wa»  constantly  repeating  sentences  f^om 
iL   Yet  liiey  believed  &e  most  absurd  tractions  of 
iSkdomoh,  4oi^b,  and  genii.  One  of  them  mention- 
ed AriAinedeS)  who  hun$t  the  Roman  yessdte  at 
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Syracuse,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  the  LittJe,- 
and  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  conquerors 
in  the  world,  and  stood  next  to  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Thegoverftor  of  the  holy  city  occasionally  graced 
the  party,  and  then  the  convers^dtion  took  a  wider 
range.     News  from  Constantinople,  from  Aleppo, 
Bagdadt,    Babylonia,    Damascus,    Acre,    £gyp^ 
Mecca,  and  places  of  inferior  note,  were  severally 
detailed,  according  to  the  latest  arrivals,  for  there 
were  frequently  persons  from  each  of  these  quar- 
ters in  company,  and  the  sweetmeats  which  they 
brought  along  with  them  were  ialways  presented. 
Jkf  any  of  the  travellers  scgourned  in  the  house  of 
the  Capo  Verde.     The  politics  of  the  great  Em- 
peror of  the  North  were  also  discussed,  and  the 
progress  of  his  vastly  extended  empire,  which  they 
seemed  both  to  admire  and  to  fear.     France  aiid 
England  also  had  their  share  in  the  topics  of  the 
evening,  and  the  martial  spirit  of  the  latter  was 
highly  extolled.   They  had  heard  of  Waterloo,  and 
its  renowned  commander ;  and  the  Cadi,  who  had 
a  volume  of  French  maps,  but  who  did  not  know 
a  word  nor  a  letter  of  the  language,  once  asked  me 
to  point  him  out  the  place  where  the  battle  was 
fought,  after  which  he  requested  me  to  show  him 
England,  and  made  a  mark  on  the  place  with  his 
Bail  that  he  might  know  it  again,  and  point  it  but 
:to  ojthers.    But  it  was  on  the  aqhievements  of  6ur 
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n^val  commanders  that  they  were  the  loudest  and 
the  most  emphatic  in  their  praise ;  and  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  was  always  mentioned  with  a  whistle,  inti- 
mating that  there  was  none  like  him.  During  the 
time  that  the  Governor  remained  there  was  no 
music,  unless  ha  proposed  it ;  and  he  was  always 
received  in  a  lai^e  low,  room  off  the  court,  where 
we  remained  for  the  evening.  Our  usual  meetings 
were  up  stairs  as  at  first. 

The  Turks  are  great  talkers,  and  their  constantly 
meeting  at  each  other's  houses,  or  in  some  common 
rendezvous,  supplied  the  place  of  newspapers,  and 
circulated  the  little  tittle  tattle  of  the  district  in  a 
very  agreeable  manner.  If  it  happened  that  a 
person  in  the  course  of  the  day  had  omitted  a 
prayer,  or  had  made  a  vow  to  perform  an  extra 
round  of  devotion,  he  would  do  it  in  the  room 
during  the  evening,  while  others  were  conversing 
beside  him,  and  that,  too,  without  attracting  any 
particular  attention,  although  the  greater  part  of 
the  prayer  was  pronounced  in  a  loud  whisper,  and 
**  Allah  houakbar,''  or  "  God  most  great,"  was 
vociferated  in  a  full  voice,  before  they  bowed  their 
heads  to  the  ground  as  if  to  kiss  it* 
.  Their  conversation,  though  grave  and  solemn, 
is  at  the  same  time  accompanied  with  a  good  deal 
of  cheerfulness,  but  nothing  imdignified  or  ob- 
streperous, and  I  never,  heard  them  indelicate.  I 
speak  of  the  higher  classes,  and  such  as  were  theiUp- 
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seiveft  men  of  family  and  educatioiL  They  are  w 
fond  of  happy  expressions  and  emphatic  sMitencea 
as  ma^y  of  our  own  people  are  of  puns  and  pretty-^ 
isms;  and  in. these  the  witty  Hassan  excelled  all 
the  party,  though  quite  an  uneducated  down,  va^ 
eapable  of  either  reading  or  wilting.  There  are 
many  things,  he  used  to  say,  diat  money  cannot  gi^^e 
us,  and  in  which,  even  the  kind  aid  of  frtendship 
is  unavailing :  *'The  heart  must  bear  its  own  sonrow^ 
and  the  body  its  own  pain.  No  man  by  consenting 
to  have  his  eyes  put  out  could  save  the  eyes  of 
Omar  Ef^di.  Every  thing  is  from  God^  and  with* 
out  God  we  can  do  nothing.  God  is  all  in  all ; 
submit  to  God.'^  This  sentence  is  truly  islamitic» 
It  is  also  Christian  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  the 
Oiiristians  make  a  difierent  use  of  it,  and  neither 
knowing,  nor  pretending  to  know  what  is  the  will 
of  God,  till  the  deprecated  calamity  has  arrived^ 
strain  every  nerve  to  avert  it,  and  persist  in  their 
efforts,  while  life  and  human  ability  remain  leaving 
the  result  to  God,  and  desiring  to  be  thankful. 
But  the  Moslem,  aflei*  a  feeble  endeavor,  calls 
out,  *'  Allah  kareem,  Allah  houakbar,  Allah  bia- 
raff,'*  and,  paralysed  in  prayer,  or  stupid  apathy, 
neglects  the  exertions  that  might  have  saved  him. 
A  sentence  of  Scripture  conveyed  to  them  by  the 
interpreter,  who  was  equally  ignorant  of  its  origin 
with  themselves,  would  f^eqvently  call  forth  aH 
iheir  praise,  which  was  not  diminished,  although 
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they  trem  ailterWardB  informed  that  it  wm  tak^ 
from  the  Christiati  book.  They  consider  Jestis 
Chiist  to  have  bei^n  a  v^ry  great  persoa,  and  dall 
him  «'  Sidn  '  Aiiia/'  but  will  not  allow  that  h6  was. 
God  aft  well  as  man.  The  subject  however  was 
never  discuss^^  oi"  even  so  much  as  broached  for 
disdUSdion^  by  either  party.  The  presence  of  an 
interpreter  is  always  an  interruption^  and  the  go-» 
i^etning  power  is  alraid  of  committing  itself  (  but 
if  it  be  allowable  to  deliver  an  opinion  on  such  a 
subject^  I  should  say  that  Taher  Effendi,  with  a 
confidential  person,  would  discuss  many  points  of 
i^aith  with  perfect  freedom  and  eodness. 

When  th<^  company  had  remained  as  long  as  ^j^rael 
agreeablei  filers  was  never  any  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  bf  fhem»  Omar  Eifetidi  rose  ft^m  his  seat,  atid 
called  oUt>  ^  fi  haiim/'  let  me  be  private ;  and  imme^^ 
diat^ly  ^ery  p^i^on  Sf^ntig  to  bis  feet>  ^^ife^bed  him 
good  flight,  itnd  walked  oS,  nowise  oiF^ided  at  the 
dismissal.  It  Wad  the  custom  of  the  country »  it  WW 
civil,  and  ihfe  good  man's  wish.  Myself  and  the 
interjH'eter  were  always  requested  to  remain  wids 
him,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  consultmg  aboot 
hh  owfi  health,  or  that  Of  6om^  Of  hid  wives.  If 
of  the  latter,  as  soon  as  the  company  i^ti^ed^  the 
man-servant  in  attendance  was  ordered  to  send  in 
Om  Yousofl;  or  Joseph's  moti^er,  the  old  woman 
already  mentioned,  who  tvas  the  nurse,  eotifidant^ 
and  apothecary  of  the  family^  and  60  ilamod  hotti 
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the  prevailing  custom  throughout  the  East,  of  the 
parents  laying  aside  their  own  names,  and  adopting 
that  of  their  child,  and  being  very  generally  deno- 
minated thereby,,  whatever  might  have  been  their 
names  before,  as  John's  father, .  or  John's  mother ; 
Jacob's  father,  or  Jacob's  mother,  and  so  forth, 
according  to  the.  name  of  their  son.  As  soon  as 
the  old  dame  appeared,  she  was  desired  to  walk  in 
the  invalid  wife,  or  wives;  and,  having  retired  for 
a  little,  returned  with  them  at  her  back ;  two  of 
them  always  came  together,  although  only  one  was 
complaining,  and  were  always  wrapt  up  in  their 
loose  white. robes,  which  covered  them  from  head 
to  foot,  and  which  were  held  by  the  hand  under 
the'  chin,  so  as  completely  to  hide  the  face.  This 
ii9  the  veil  commonly  worn  in  Palestine.  At  first, 
they  caime  creeping  in  with  a  slow  and  hesitating 
step,  and  stood  without  the  railing  that  separates 
the  place  of  distinction  from  the  place  of  attend- 
ance, till  invited  by  their  lord  and  master  to  ap- 
proach, when  they  advanced  within  the  railing, 
seemingly  with  increasing  timidity,  and  took  their 
seats  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  couch  in  the  hum- 
blest ti^d  softest  manner,  as  if  their  pulse  durst 
not  beat,  or  their  heart's  blood  circulate,  for  awe 
and  fearful  respect.  What  a  horrible  degradation ! 
how  different  from  merry  England.  It  is  like  wit- 
nessing our  divinities  trampled  in  the  dust  to  be- 
hold thus  in  low  submission  the  beings  whom  we 
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are  proud  to  honor  and  attends     Attention  held 
them  mute,  till  addressed  from  the  comer,  which, 
I  am  happy  to  add,  was  always  done  in  the  kindest 
^nd  most  feeling  manner,  at  the  same  time  betray- 
ing an  embarrassment,  indicating  that  their  master 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  talk  with  them  in  the 
presence  of  strangers^  and  that  he  shared  not  a 
little  in  their  own  confusion.     Their  replies  were 
generally  uttered  in  a  low  faint  tone  of  voice, 
which  being  scarcely  audible  at  the  distance  they 
had  taken,  they  were  desired  to  move  farther  up 
the  couch,  when  they  advanced,  and  planted  them- 
selves opposite  to  the  interpreter,  at  a  good  speak- 
ing distance.    Encouraged  by  this  promotion,  they 
moved  their  hands  lower  dowii  on  the  veil,  and 
proceeded  to  tell  their  complaints  in  more  confident 
tones.     When  it  was  necessary  to  examine  their 
pulse^  they  walked  over,  and  shocked  me  by  kneel- 
ing at  my  feet.     Sometimes,  however,  they  were 
anticipated,    a  liberty  which  usually  occasioned  a 
laugh  J  but  which  I  never  knew  to  give  offence. 
Having  surmounted  the  nervousness  of  the  first 
introduction,  the  ladies  felt  pretty  much  at  their 
ease,  and  joined  in  the  conversation,  during  which, 
the  tightness  of  the  veil  became  relaxed,  and  the 
countenance  coming  into  view,'  discovered  less  con- 
fusion than  their  manner  seemed  to  indicate.    But 
it  was  in  the  morning  consultations  when  the  female 
ranks  were  reinforced  sometimes  to  triple,  or  qua- 
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4raple  the  number  pf  thoae  in  th^  evening,  that 
both  th^ir  aspect  and  eloquence  shone  mo9t  conspi- 
cuously«  At  the  morning  fi  haram  of  Omar  Effendi, 
I  have  frequently  aeen  half  a  dozen  of  long-bearded 
Turks  walk  out,  and  as  many  white-robed  dames 
walk  in.    The  ceremony  of  entrance  was  always 
th(^  same^  and  the  veil  was  alw^rya  bdd  tight  oyer 
the  chin,  till  they  began  severally  to  make  known 
their  complaints,  when  it  was  gradually  relaxed 
or  entirely  removed  from  the  face^  a.^  it  became 
necessary  to  examine  the  eyes,  eart?,  neqk»  or  head 
of  the  patient,  to  which  neither  husband  nor  wife 
ever  ofiered  the  least  ot^otion ;  di£fering  in  this 
:^om  the  sei^elesa  dowdies  of  Egypt,  many  of 
whotQ,    though   almost    bUnd    from    ophthalmia^ 
would  not,  till  after  the  greatest  entreaty,  safiei; 
thdiT  eyes  to  be  looked  at.     The  veil  once  witb* 
drawn,  there  was  no  particulao^  anxiety  ta  re:plac€| 
it ;  and  the  tongue  once  untied,  there  weie  no  houodn 
to  its  motixHi.     Each  assisting  the  oth^  ta  debaik 
the*  &3nnptoms  of  her  malady,  when  all  were  pan 
tieatSy  produced  such  a  confusion,  that  botiiL  the 
inteicpreter  and  myself  were  often  at  a  loss  to  knowi 
^hose  Qpmplaii^t  we  were  hearings   I  was  surprized 
to.  hoar  m^ny  of  them  ascribe  their*  campda^its;  to 
faJkigue,  which>  I  was  informed,  axqse.  from  their 
employment  in  the  kitchen.     Omar  Effendi  keepa 
a  sort  of  open  table  for  the  hcdy  travellers.  o£  hisi 
reHgion  fron^*  alt  paints  of  the  country  }  and.  sofiM^ 
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times  not  fewer  than  80  of  the  holy  brotherhood 
dine  in  his  house  in  a  day;  all  the  in-door  prepara^ 
tioHS  for  which  are  managed  by  bis  lacUes,  and 
<:htefly  by  those  who,  though  still  young  women^ 
nKfece  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  old  wives.  When 
the  females  of  superior  rank  had  withdrawn^,  they 
were  succeeded  by  those  of  a  lower  order,  servants 
cr  d^endents  ef  tite  family  both  in  town  and  coun^ 
try,  who  walked  m  without  veils,  and  for  whom  I 
prescribed  on  the  outside  of  the  railing,  they  not 
being  considered  as  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  place 
of  distinction,  which  had  been  alleged  io  the  wives 
and  concubines. 

It  is  a  prevailing  sentiment  all  over  the  Levant^ 
tltat  the  Turkish  ladies  surpass  the  Greek  in  the 
«avied  possession  of  beauty  ;  but  it  is  eeartainly  not 
correct,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  an  c^nion 
from  the  specimens  oi  both  who  have  fallen  under 
i»y  observation.  The  complexion  of  the  former  is 
generally  a.  light  auburn,  with  *yes  of  the  same 
iKwnely  huer  The  cheek<s  are  ia^nusua#y  florid,  and 
the  &ce  rather  round  tha»  long  ;  but  they  are  by 
MtmeaM  gifted  with  that  majestic  and  ckssi^al 
beauty  wHicb  faseinates^  in  the  countenance  of  the 
Orecian  female.  If  the  apple  of  beauty  is  to  be 
wrested  from-  its  iknmemoricd  possessors,  the  i^Vf 
ikmed  diaugbters  of  Achaia,  or  their  worthy  de- 
scendants in  Attica,  the  Fanar,  or  on'the  Bosphoras, 
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it  must  be  adjudged  incontedtably  to  the  fairer 
xlames  of  this  happy  island. 

I  received  frequent  invitations  to  breakfast  and 
dine  with  the  Capo  Verde,  w^ich  I  accepted  occa- 
sionally.    The  party  usually  consisted  of  his  bro^ 
ther,  his  cousin  Taher  EfFendi,  the  interpreter,  and 
myself.     The  dinner  was  always  serv^ed  on  a  low 
tray,^  and  consisted  of  a  number  of  dishes  similar 
to  those  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  dinner  given 
us  by  Aboug6sh.     There  was  one  knife  and  fork, 
and  two  spcfons  among  us  all ;  the  former  were  for 
general  use,  but  were  rarely  employed  at  all, .  and 
never  when  tearing  could  succeed.     One  of  the 
latter  commonly  fell  to  my  share ;  the  other  was 
wielded  by  the  delicate  hand  of  Taher  Efiendi, 
who  seemed  to  have  no  great  objections  to  the  tac* 
tics  of  the  European  table ;  and  though  a  strictly 
bilious  Mussulman,  I  dare  say  would  have  borne 
the  insult  of  a  gold  or  silver  fork  to  raise  the  morsel 
to  his   mouth,    with  perfect  magnanimity,.    We 
never  had  any  wine,  or  spirituous  liquors  of  any 
kind ;  water  was  the  only  beverage.     The  hands 
were  washed  both  before  and  after  dinner  : ,  clean 
hands  being  as  necessary  there  as  clean  knives  and 
forks  are  here,  they  being  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.   I  have  called  it  dinner,  because  it  was  so  to 
me;  but  it  was  their  principal  meal,  or  supper, 
and  is  the  social  repast  to  which  they  invite  each 
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other,  and  is  eaten  about  five  o'clock  in  the  aflter* 
moon. 

As  soon  as  the  dinner  was  over^  pipes  and  cofiee 
were  introduced ;  and  we  continued  to  smoke  and 
talk  till  the  visiters  of  the  evening  arrived,  which 
was  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  or  after  eight, 
the  hour  of  prayer,  and  then  we  continued  to  smoke 
and  talk,  and  listen  to  the  mu3ic  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

The  objects  of  my  walks  or  rides  during  the  day 
generally  formed  one  of  the  topics  of  the-  after- 
dinner  conversation.     On  one  of  these  occasions, 
when  sitting  alone  with  Omar  Effendi  and  the  in- 
terpreter, he  inquired  particularly  what  had  been 
my  pursuits  since  he  had  seen  me  in  the  morning. 
It  happened  that  I  had  been  employed  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  day  in  walking  about  the  Ha* 
ram  Schereefl^  looking  at  the  elegant  mosque"  of 
the  Sakhara,  which  both  Christians  and  Mussi;!'- 
mans  still  call  occasionally  by  the  name  of  Solo- 
mon's temple.    I  had  viewed  it  from  the  delightful 
station  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  the  nearer 
approach  of  the  governor's  bouse,  and  had  even 
ventured  so  far  as  to  look  in  at  several  of  the  gates, 
all  of  which  I  mentioned  to  him,  as  weU  as  my  high 
admiration  of  its  elegance  and  beauty.  He  inquired 
if  I  went  in  ?  I  replied,  "  Oh,  no !"  To  my  great 
surprise,  he  immediately  demanded  why  ?     I  re- 
joined,   that  my  guide  informed  me  it  was  not 
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permitted,  and  had  ev^x  hinted  that  I  had  ventured 
too  far  in  approaching  the  gates  so  closely  as  I  did. 
He  saxiled»  and  said  there  was  no  harm  in  aU  I  had 
done,  and  demandeil  if  I  should  like  to  see  it. 
Perceiving  there  was  game  in  ins  heart,  as  his 
irountenance  br^ghtetied  and  dilated^  boding  a  dis- 
position to  grant  me  no  common  &vor,  I  replied, 
with  considerable  fervor^ that  I  should  prize  it  above 
all  things,  that  it  would  lay  me  under  the  greatest 
possible  obligation.  My  ear»  were  immediately 
charmed  with  the  deligjitful  assurance,  ^*  well  theft 
you  shall  see  it.**  My  thanks  were  unbounded  for 
his  promise,  and  my  secrecy  pledged  till  I  should 
leave  Jerusalem,  when  be  left  me  at  full  Hberty  to 
declare  to  all  the  world  where  I  had  been. 

No  particular  day  was  fixed  for  my  introdifidtion 
to  the  moaque,  but  I  relied  on  the  word  of  Omsix 
£f&ndi,  and  the  time  that  suited  him  would  of 
course  be  convenient  for  me.  Two  or  three  days 
passed  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  it,  and  I 
was  becoming  rather  impatient  for  the  consiunma* 
tioa  of  my  pfofttised  jay,  not  without  some  degree 
of  apprehonisipn^  that  in  the  naatbounded  Cberahty 
of  his  heart,  Onmr  Efibndl  had  led  me  to  expect  a 
gratification  which  his  more  deidierate  prudemee 
directed  him  iot  mHihiM^  1  deHermaed  however, 
to  ht  him<  take:  Im  own  tinte  and  wa:y,  and  eotiti^ 
nued  my  att^ntiona  to  him  a&  before^  which  were 
aiwaya  w«ll  jroceived^ 
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One  morning  on  bidding  bim  adieu  for  a  little, 
he  requested  me  and  the  interpreter  to  return  again 
at  noon,  without  mentioning  why.  We  readily  con- 
sented, and  were  punctual  to  our  appointment;. 
But  after  smoking  tobacco,,  drinking  cc^Sfee^  and 
talking  for  an  hour,,  we  Wear?  allowed  to  retire  with- 
out ever  knowing  the  re^^on^  for  which  we  had  been 
invited ;  kut  were  requiested  again  in  a  pressing 
manner  to  return  ia  the  evening,  which  was  com- 
plied with  with  equal  readit>e€3. 

On  entering  the  room  in  the  twilight,  we  found 
the  Capo  Verde  sitting  alone,  expecting  our  arrivai. 
He  rose  to  receive  u&  in  his  usu$l  hospitable  man- 
ner, caadles  were  immediately  lighted^  a»d  we  were 
treated  with  the  common  bootable  fare  ;  the  con- 
versation went  on  as  on  former  occasions.  Before  my 
pipe  however  waa  half  smoked  out,  a  servant  walked 
in  and  delivered  a  message  to  Oi»ar  ££^di,  which 
I  did  not  distinctly  hear  ;.  hut  his  Excellence  im- 
mediately turned  to  me,,  and  inquired  if  it  vrould 
be  agreeable  for  me  now  to  walk  to  the  laosque  ? 
The  appeal  was  no  soonex  made  tWti  ani^wered  in 
the  affirmative  witli  a  bmorst  of  joy.  He  requested 
the  interpreter  to  accompany  w^t,  th/at  ^f  ry  thing 
might  be  thoroughly  explained  and  und^ri^tood } 
but  no  entreaties  could  p&evail  upon  Michael  Cass* 
to  be  of  the  party,  although  hiQ  had  iiever  k^c^  in 
the  mosque  in  his  life,  and  was  very  9amums  to  sQe 
it.    However,  as  he  was  a  resident  in  Jerusalem, 
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It  behoved  him  to  act  with  cireumBpection  in  accept-^ 
ing  any  favor  at  the  hand»  of  the  rigid  Osmanlees, 
which  might  afterwards  scrbjeet  him  to  the  terrible 
accusation  of  having  profaned,  with  his  Christian 
presence,  the  sealed  and  hallowed  mansion  of  theii* 
devotion,  hitherto  untrod  by  infidel  feet  or  unpol- 
luted by  the  gaze  of  a  Nazarene.     Tliese  motives 
he  afterwards  explained  to  me,  observing  that  the 
present  kindness  and  afl&bility  of  their  rulers  would 
no  doubt  continue  during  the  short  period  of  my 
stay  in  the  Holy  City,  but  that  when  I  was  gone, 
little  of  it  would  remain  behind  ;  and  that  so  f» 
from  sending  for  him  three  or  four  times  a  day^  he 
probably  would  not  see  the  Capo  Verde  once  in  six 
months.  Conceiving  that  he  had  some  solid  reason 
for  his  refusal,  which  he  could  not  with  propriety 
disclose  in  presence  of  Omar  EfFendi,  I  did  not 
urge  him  to  accompany  me  j  but  laying  aside  my 
white  burnous,  which  I  had  hitherto  worn  after  the 
fashion  of  Cairo,  put  on  a  black  abba  of  the  Capo 
Verde  which  was  brought  me  by  as  black  a  Hercules, 
of  whom  the  interpreter  remarked  that  there  was 
only  one  person  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  too  a  feUow- 
servant,  who  was  piu  diavolo  che  lui,  more  devil 
than  he.     Thus  equipt,  my  sooty  conductor  laid 
hold  of  me  by  the  left  hand  and  out  we  sallied 
on  the   sacrilegious  errand   accompanied  by  an- 
other domestic. 

Having  cleared  the  premises  of  Omar  Eifendi, 
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we  passed  by  the  house  of  Taher  Efikndi,  aind  went 
down  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  where 
we  turned  to  the  left  and  gradually  ascended  the 
southern  slope  of  Mount  Moriah,  passed  the  house 
of  the  cadi,  and  entered  by  the  gate  into  the  Ha- 
ram  Schereefi;  This  is  the  name  which  is  given  to 
th^  whole  space  enclosed  about  the  mosque,  and  is 
interpreted  to  mean  the  grand  or  noble  retirement 
for  devotion.  Proceeding  forward  a  few  yards,  we 
ascended  a  flight  of  steps,  and  got  upon  the  stoa 
sakhara,  an  elevated  platform  floored  with  mar- 
ble, iall  round  the  mosque,  from  the  door  of  which 
we  were  now  distant  but  a  few  paces.  On  our 
arrival  at  the  door,  a  gentle  knock  brought  up 
the  sacristan,  who,  apprized  of  our  arrival,'  was 
waiting  within  to  receive  us.  He  demanded  ra- 
ther sternly,  who  we  were,  and  was  answered  by  my 
black  conductor  in  tones  not  less  consequential  than 
his  own.  The  door  immediately  edged  up  to  pre- 
vent  as  much  as  possible  the  light  from  shining  out, 
aild  we  squeezed  ourselves  in  with  a  light  and  noise- 
less step,  although  there  was  no  person  near  who 
could  be  alarmed  by  the  loudest  sound  of  our  bare 
feet  upon  the  marble  floor.  The  door  was  no  sooner 
shut  than  the  sacristan,  taking  a  couple  of'  candles 
in  his  hand,  showed  us  all  over  the  interior  of  this 
building,  pointings  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  to  the 
elegant  marble  walls,  the  beautifully  gilded  ceiling, 
the  well  at  which  the  true  worshippers  drink  and 
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vash,  with  which  we  also  blessed  our  palates  and 
moistened  our  beards,  the  paltry  reading-desk  with 
the  ancient  Koran»  the  handsome  columns,  and  the 
green  stone,  with  the  wonderful  nails*  As  soon  as 
we  had  completed  diis  circuit,  pulling  a  key  &om 
his  girdle,  he  unlocked  the  door  of  the  railing 
which  separates  the  outer  from  the  inner  part  of 
the  mosque,  which,  with  an  elevatioti  of  two  or 
three  steps,  led  us  into  the  sacred  recess ;  where  he 
pmnted  out  the  patches  of  mosaic  in  the  floor,  the 
round  flat  stone  which  the  Prophet  carried  on  his 
arm  in  battle,  directed  us  to  mtroduce  our  hand 
through  the  hole  in  the  wooden  box  to  feel  the  print 
of  the  Prophet's  foot,  and  through  the  posts  of  the 
wooden  rail  to  feel  as  well  as  to  see  the  marks  of 
the  angel  Gabriel's  fingers,  into  which  I  carefully 
put  my  own,  in  the  sacred  stone  that  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  mosque,  and  from  which  it  derives 
the  name  of  Sakhara,  or  locked-up,  and  over  which 
is  suiE^nded  a  fine  cloth  of  green  and  red  satin ; 
but  which  was  so  covered  with  dust,  that,  but  for 
the  information  of  my  guide,  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  tell  the  composing  colors  j  and  finally 
he  pointed  to  the  door  that  leads  into  the  small 
cavern  below,  of  which  he  had  not  the  key.  I 
looked  up  to  the  mterior  of  the  dome ;  but  there 
being  few  lamps  burning,  the  light  was  not  suffici- 
ent to  show  me  any  of  its  beauty,  farther  than  a 
general  glance«    The  columns  and  curiosities  were 
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counted  ovet  again  and  again,  the  arches  weret 
specially  examined  aud  enumeratedt  to  be  sure  that 
I  had  not  missed  nor  forgotten  any  of  them.  Wrifc- 
ing  would  have  been  an  ungracious  behavi<Hir,  cal- 
culated to  excite  a  thou3and  suspicions^  that  next 
day  would  have  gone  to  swell  the  general  current 
of  the  city  gossip  to  the  prejudice  both  of  myself 
and  my  friend.  Having  examined  the  adytum, 
we  once  more  touched  the  footstep  of  the  Prophet, 
and  the  finger  prints  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  de- 
scended the  steps  over  which  the  door  waa  imme« 
diately  secured.  We  viewed  a  second  time  the  in- 
terior of  the  building,  drank  of  the  well,  counted 
the  remaining  nails  in  the  green  stone,  as  well  as 
the  empty  holes ;  then  having  put  a  dollar  into  the 
hands  of  the  sacristan,  which  he  grasped  very  hard 
with  his  fist  while  he  obstinately  reused  it  with  his 
tongue,  we  hied  us  out  at  the  gate  of  Paradise,  bab 
el  Jenn^,  and,  having  made  the  exterior  circuit  of 
the  mosque,  we  passed  by  the  judgment-seat  of 
Solomon,  and  descended  from  the  stoa  sakbata  by 
another  flight  of  steps  into  the  outer  field  of  this 
elegant  enclosure.  Here  we  put  on  our  shoes,  and 
turning  to  the  left,  walked  through  the  trees^  that 
were  but  thinly  scattered,  in  the  smooth  grassy  turf 
to  a  house  that  adjoins  the.  wall  of  the  enclosure, 
which  in  this  place  is  also  the  wall  q£  the  city,  and 
which  is  said  to  contain  the  throne  of  king  Solomon. 
Here  there  was  no  adrmttance,  and  from  this  we 
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proceeded  to  a  stair  which  led  up  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  sat  down  upon  the  stone  on  which  Ma- 
homet is  to  sit  at  the  day  of  Judgment,  to  judge 
the  reimbodied  spirits  assembled  beneath  him  in 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Descending  from  this 
seat  of  tremendous  anticipation,  which,  if  Mahomet 
were  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  would  be  as  trying  to 
him  as  his  countenance  would  be  alarming  to  the  re- 
imbodied spirits,  we  walked  along  the  front  of  El 
Aksa,  the  other  mosque,  which  occupies  the  side,  as 
the  Sakhara  does  the  centre,  of  the  enclosure,  and 
arrived  at  another  fountain  where  we  again  washed 
our  beards  and  tasted  the  water.  We  had  scarcely 
advanced  half  a  dozen  of  steps  from  the  cooling 
wave,  when  a  voice  from  the  window  of  the  cadi's 
house,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  called  out,  who  goes 
there?  Had  I  been  alone,  and  so  challenged,  I  should 
have  been  puzzled  for  an  answer,  for  my  tongue 
would  instantly  have  betrayed  me,  had  I  been  in- 
clined to  counterfeit ;  but  my  sable  attendant  re- 
plied, in  a  tone  of  surly  and  fearless  confidence, 
"  Men,  and  bed-mn-d  to  you ;  what's  your  busi- 
ness?*' The  call  was  from  some  of  the  santones  of 
the  mosque,  of  which  Omar  Effendi  is  the  head,  and 
hearing  the  well  known  voice  of  his  myrmidon,  the 
challenger  slunk  into  his  cell,  and  we  continued 
our  walk,  without  farther  interruption,  round  to  the 
house  of  the  governor,  where,  having  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  Haram  SchereefF,  we  retraced  our  steps. 
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passed  out  by  the  gate  at  which  we  entered,  and 
regained  the  house  of  Omar  Effendi.  Here  I  laid 
aside  the  black  abba,  resumed  my  white  burnous, 
and  walked  into  the  room  as  gravely  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  The  noble  Turk,  participating  in 
my  joy,  received  me  with  a  smiling  countenance, 
sat  me  down  by  his  side,  and  enquired  if  I  had 
seen  the  Sakhara?  I  rejoined  in  the  affirmative, 
and  perceiving  that  the  cause  of  my  absence  was 
no  secret  to  those  who  were  now  assembled  around 
him,  I  expressed  my  high  admiration  of  its  beauty, 
and  my  sincere  thanks  to  him  for  having  permitted 
me  the  envied  gratification  of  seeing  what  had  been 
refused  to  the  whole  Christian  world,  during  the 
long  period  of  its  appropriation  to  the  religion  of  the 
Prophet,  with  the  exception  of  De  Hayes,  the  Am- 
bassador of  Lewis  the  thirteenth,  who  did  not  avail 
himself  of  the  permission. 

He  next  proceeded  to  examine  me  in  detail  on 
the  different  places  that  I  had  seen,  and  when  his 
queries  were  exhausted,  I  begged  of  him  to  explain 
to  me  certain  terms  used  by  my  guide,  which  I 
did  not  fully  comprehend,  and  afterwards  to  explain 
to  me  the  interior  of  the  dome.  He  regretted 
that  the  want  of  light  had  prevented  me  from  seeing 
it,  and  was  proceeding  to  supply  the  defect  by  a 
verbal  description,  when  his  brother  who  was  sit- 
ting on  the  other  side  of  the  divan,  called  out  why 
don't  you  go  in  during  the  day?  The  question  elec- 
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trifled  me  with  joy ;  but  considering  it  perhaps  as  a 
little  rash,  I  looked  at  the  Capo  Verde  before  making 
any  reply,  when  he  speedily  removed  all  doubt  re- 
specting his  brother's  prudence,  by  converting  the 
query  into  the  imperative  sanction  of  yes,  go  in  dur- 
ing the  day ;  which  was  no  sooner  said  than  cordially 
accepted,. and  his  brother  and  cousin,  each  moving 
his  two  fore-fingers  in  a  parallel  direction,  said  Sava> 
Saya,  we  shall  go  in  together  as  a  token  of  friendship 
and  respect.  Several  other  Turks  did  the  same,  for 
in  these  countries  the  friendship  of  the  principal  per^ 
son  always  ensures  the  officious  and  often  trouble- 
some attention  of  his  inferiors  and  dependants. 

Next  day,  having  previously  provided  myself 
with  a  pencil,  which  a  friend  was  kind  enough  to 
lend  me,  I  returned  at  noon  to  the  house  of  the 
Capo  Verde,  which  was  the  time  and  place  fixed  fot 
our  rendezvous,  and  immediately  in  company  with 
four  well  dressed,  long  bearded  Turks  repaired  to 
the  Haram  Schereeff,  which  we  entered  by  th© 
same  gate  as  I  had  done  the  evening  before* 

This  sacred  enclosure  is  the  sunny  spot  of  moslem 
devotion.  There  is  no  sod  like  that  which  covers 
the  ample  area  of  its  contents,  and  no  mosque  at 
all  comparable  to  the  Sakbara.  Here  the  god  o£ 
day  pours  his  choicest  rays  in  a  flood  of  light 
that  streaming  all  round  upon  the  marble  pave- 
ment, mingles  its  softened  tints  in  the  verdant  twr£ 
and  leaves  nothing  to  compare  with,  or  desire  be- 
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ybnd.  It  seems  as  if  the  glory  of  the  temple  still 
dwelt  upon  the  mosque,  and  the  glory  of  Solomon 
still  covered  the  site  of  his  temple.  On  the  same 
spot  and  under  the  same  sun  the  memory  conjures 
up  a  thousand  delightful  remembrances,  and  con- 
templates in  review  the  glorious  house,  the  dedi- 
cation and  prayer  of  the  wisest  of  kings,  spreading 
forth  his  hands  in  the  midst  of  his  people  j  the 
fire  descending  upon  the  burnt  offering  and  the  sa. 
crifice,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filling  the  house 
with  the  people  bowing  down  with  their  faces  to 
the  pavement,  and  worshipping  and  praising  the 
Lord  for  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever.  The  i^ectator  forgets  that  it  is  a  house  of 
foreign  devotion,  and  feels  as  if  in  the  radiant 
opalescence  of  its  light,  an  inviting  ray  was  sent 
forth  to  the  heart  of  every  returning  Israelite  to 
this  ancient  centre  of  prayer.  There  is  no  re- 
flected light  like  the  light  from  the  Sakhara ;  like 
the  glorious  sun  itself  it  stands  alone  in  the  world, 
and  there  is  but  one  spot  on  earth,  where  all  things 
typical  were  done  away,  that  sinks  a  deeper  interest 
into  the  heart  of  the  Christian. 

The  dimensions  of  this  noble  enclosure,  as  fur- 
nished me  by  the  cousin  of  Omar  Eflfendf,  are  in 
length  six  hundred  and  sixty  peeks  of  Constanti- 
nople, that  is  about  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  feet,  measuring  from  the  arch  of  prayer 
in  El  Aksa  to  the  bab  el  SalSm^  or  gate  of  peace^ 
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which  is  the  name  of  the  gate  on  the  opposite  end. 
In  breadth  it  is  four  hundred  and  forty  peeks,  or 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet,  measuring  from 
Allah  dien  to  the  gate  Beseri  on  the  west. 

This  spacious  square  is  enclosed  on  the  east  and 
on  the  solith  by  the  wall  of  the  city ;  through 
which  there  is  only  one  gate  and  that  leads  into 
El  Aksa  on  the  south.  There  were  formerly  two 
gates  on  the  east  side,  and  the  gate  of  Tobet  bab 
el  Tob^  both  of  which  are  now  built  up.  The 
other  two  sides  of  the  square  are  in  the  town.  The 
west  side  is  enclosed  by  a  line  of  Turkish  houses^ 
and  is  entered  by  five  gates ;  the  north  side  is  en- 
closed partly  by  a  wall,  and  partly  by  Turkish  houses, 
and  is  entered  by  three  gates.  Having  passed  in  by 
either  of  these  gates,  the  visiter  enters  what  may  be, 
called  the  outer  court  of  the  Haram  Schereefii  which 
is  a  fine  smooth  level  space  all  round  the  Stoa  Sak- 
hara,  falling  with  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  east, 
and  covered  with  a  thick  sward  of  grass  with  orange, 
olive,  cypress,  and  other  trees  scattered  over  it  in 
different  places,  but  no  where  forming  a  thicket. 

In  the  sacred  retirement  of  this  charming  spot, 
the  followers  of  the  prophet  delight  to  saunter  or 
repose  as  in  the  elysium  of  their  devotion,  and 
arrayed  in  the  gorgeous  costume  of  the  East,  add 
much  to  the  beauty,  the  interest,  and  solemn  still- 
ness of  the  scene  which  they  seem  loath  to  quit 
either  in  going  to  or  coming  from  the  house  of 
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prayer*  In  the  midst  of  this  court,  but  nearer  to 
the  west  and  south  sides,  there  is  an  elevated  plat- 
form, which  is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
square,  and  is  called  Sto^  Sakhara  ;  some  psifts  of 
it  are  higher  than  others,  as  the  ground  on  which 
it  is  erected  is  more  or  less  elevated,  but  it  may  be 
said  to  average  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  grassy  court.  It  is  accessible  on 
all  sides  by  a  number  of  spacious  stairs  that  appear 
to  have  answered  originally  to  exterior  gates  of 
entrance  into  the  Haram  SchereefF.  There  are 
three  on  the  west  side,  two  on  the  north,  one  on 
the  east  side,  and  two  on  the  south  ;  that  on  the 
east  fronts  the  obstructed  golden  gate,  it  is  more 
worn  than  any  of  the  rest  and  much  in  want  of  re- 
pair :  these  stairs  are  all  surmounted  at  the  top  with 
lofty  arches ;  some  of  them  have  four  arches,  so 
that  one  stair  leads  to  four  entrances  into  the  Stoa 
Sakhara,  and  has  a  most  magnificent  and  triumphal 
appearance. 

The  platform,  or  Stoa  Sakhara,  is  paved  with  fine 
polished  marble,  chiefly  white,  with  a  shade  of 
blue,  some  of  the  stones  look  veiy  old,  are  curi- 
ously wrought  and  carved,  and  have  evidently  be- 
longed to  a  former  building.  There  are  no  trees 
on  the  Stoa  Sakhara,  but  tufts  of  grass  in  many 
places,  from  the  careless  manner  in  which  it  is  kept, 
and  which  afford  great  relief  to  the  eye  from  the 
intense  glare  of  light  and  heat,  reflected  from  the 
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marble  pavement.  Round  the  edge  of  the  Stoa 
Sakhara,  there  are  numbers  of  small  houses ;  five 
of  which  on  the  north  side  are  occupied  by  san- 
tones  or  religious  ascetics ;  one  on  the  south  is  for 
the  doctors  of  the  law  to  hold  their  consultations 
in;  one  on  the  west  for  containing  the  oil  for 
painting  the  brick  and  tile  for  the  repair  of  the 
Sakhara ;  the  rest  are  places  of  private  prayer  for 
the  different  sects  of  Mussulmans  or  believers, 
which  is  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

But  the  great  beauty  of  the  platform  as  weUasof 
the  whole  enclosure  is  the  Sakhara  itseli^  which  is. 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  platform,  and  but  a  little 
removed  from  the  south  side :  it  is  a  regular  oc- 
tagon of  about  sixty  feet  a  side,  and  is  entered  by 
four  spacious  doors.  Bab  el  Garbi  on  the  west ; 
bab  el  Shergy,  or  bab  Nebbe  Daoud,  or  gate  of  the 
prophet  David,  on  the  east ;  bab  el  Kabla,  or  gate 
tow£^rds  which  the  Mussulman  turns  his  face  in 
prayer,  on  the  south ;  and  bab  el  Jenne  or  gate  of 
the  garden  on  the  north.  Each  of  these  doors  is 
adorned  with  a  porch,  which  projects  from  the  line 
of  the  building  and  rises  considerably  up  on  the 
wall.  The  lower  story  of  the  Sakhara  is  ftced 
with  marble,  the  blocksof  whichareof  diflferentsijges, 
and  many  of  them  evidently  resting  on  the  side  or 
narrowest  surface.  They  look  Vnuch  older  on  a 
close  inspection  than  they  do  when  viewed' from 
a  distance,  and  their  disintegration  indicates  a  much 
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greater^  age  than  the  stones  of  the  houses,  said  to 
have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  mother  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great ;  and  probably  both  they  and  the 
aged  stones  in  the  flooring  on  the  Stoa  Sakhara, 
formed  part  of  the  splendid  temple  that  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans.  !6ach  side  of  the  Sakhara 
is  pannelled ;  the  centre  stone  of  one  pannel  is 
square,  of  another  it  is  octagonal,  and  thus  they 
alternate  all  round  j  the  sides  of  each  pannel  run 
down  the  angles  of  the  building  like  a  plain  pilaster, 
and  give  the  appearance  as  if  the  whole  side  of 
the  edifice  wais  set  in  a  frame.  The  marble  is 
white  with  a  considerable  tinge  of  blue,  and  square 
pieces  of  blue  marble  are  introduced  in  different 
{Places,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a  pleasing  effect ; 
there  are  no  windows  in  the  marble  part  or  lower 
story  of  the  building.  The  upper  story  of  this 
elegant  building  is  faced  with  small  tiles  of  about 
eight  or  nine  inches  square,  they  are  painted  of 
different  colors  white,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  but 
blue  prevails  throughout.  They  are  covered  with 
sentences  from  the  Koran,  though  of  this  last  I 
could  not  be  certain  on  account  of  the  height, 
and  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  character ; 
there  are  seven  well-proportioned  windows  on  each 
side,  except  where  the  porch  rises  high,  and  then 
there  are  only  six,  one  of  which  is  generally  built 
up,  so  that  only  five  are  eflfective;  the  whole  is 
extremely  light  and  beautiful,  and  from  the  mixture ' 
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of  the  soft  colors  above  and  the  pannelled  and 
blue  and  white  tinge  of  the  marble  below,  the  eye 
is  more  delighted  with  beholding  it  than  any  build- 
ing I  ever  saw. 

The  admiration  excited  by  the  appearance  of  the 
exterior  was  not  diminished  by  a  view  of  the  inte- 
rior* The  arrangements  of  which  are  so  managed 
as  to  preserve  throughout  the  octagonal  form  agree- 
able to  the  ground  plan  of  the  building.  The  in- 
side of  the  wall  is  white,  without  any  ornament,  and 
I  confess  I  am  one  who  think  ornaments  misplaced 
in  a  house  of  prayer,  or  any  thing  to  distract  the 
mind  when  it  comes  there  to  hold  converse  with  its 
God.  The  floor  is  of  gray  marble,  and  was  then 
much  covered  with  dust  fi*om  some  repairs  that  were 
executing  on  the  dome. 

A  little  within  the  door  of  the  bab  el  Jenn^, 
or  west  door,  there  is  a  flat  polished  slab  of  green 
marble,  which  forms  part  of  the  floor.  It  is  about 
fourteen  inches  square,  and  was  originally  pierced 
by  eighteen  nails,  which  would  have  kept  their  place, 
but  for  the  amazing  chronometrical  virtues  with 
which  they  were  endowed.  For  such  is  their  magical 
temper,  that  they  either  hold  or  quit,  according  to 
the  times,  and  on  the  winding  up  of  each  great  and 
cardinal  event,  a  nail  has  regularly  been  removed 
to  mark  its  completion ;  and  so  many  of  these  signal 
periods  have  already  rolled  by,  each  clenched  by 
an  accompanying  nail,  that  now  only  three  and  a 
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kalf  remain,  fourteen  and  a  half  having  been  dis-* 
placed  in  a  supernatural  manner.  I  was  anxious  to 
learn  what  great  event  bad  drawn  the  first  nail^  the 
second,  the  third,  and  so  onward  in  succession; 
whether  they  had  taken  their  departure  one  at  sl 
time,  or  if  they  had  fled  in  divided  portions,  as 
seems  to  be  the  fashion  now,  or  whether  the  sly 
disappearance  of  half  a  nail  marked  the  silent  course 
of  time  in  the  accomplishment  of  half  an  event,  as 
that  of  a  whole  nail  indicated  the  consummation  of 
one  whole  event.  But  on  all  these  important  points 
I  could  learn  nothing,  neither  could  any  one  in* 
form  me  when  the  last  half  nail  took  its  flight,  nor 
when  the  other  half  was  expected  to  foUow.  It  is 
an  equally  recondite  matter,  known  only  to  the 
wise  in  wonders,  how  the  nails  got  into  the  stone, 
as  how  they  get  out  of  it.  Thus  much,  however, 
the  hierophants  vouched  safe  to  communicate,  that 
when  aU  the  naUs  had  made  their  escape,  that  * 
all  the  events  contained  in  the  great  map  of  time 
will  then  have  been  unfolded,  and  that  there  will 
then  be  an  end  of  the  world,  or  nothing  but  a 
dull  monotonous  succession  till  the  final  consum- 
mation of  all  things.  My  conductor  also  gravely 
informed  me,  that  underneath  this  stone  Solomon, 
the  son  of  David,  lies  buried.  All  of  which  solemn 
nonsense  it  was  proper  for  me  to  hear  without  ap-< 
pearing  to  doubt  either  the  information,  or  the 
source  from  which  it  came. 
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Thfe  well  at  the  mside  6f  the  bab  el  Garbt',  the 
reading  desk,  and  the  ancient  copy  of  the  Koran, 
havet  been  already  mentioned^  to  which  I  may  add 
the  awkward  narrow  wooden  staircase  that  leads 
to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  these  comprise  all 
the  objects  worthy  of  notice  that  occur  between' 
the  wall  and  the  first  row  of  columns  within  the 
Sakhara. 

There  are  twenty-fiwir  columns  in  the  first  row, 
placed  parallel  with  the  eight  sides  of  the  building,- 
three  opposite  to  each  side^  so  as  still  to  preserve 
the  octagonal  forar.  They  are  all  of  the  same  kind 
of  marble,  but  rather  of  a  darker  hue  than  that  on 
the  exterior  of  the  building.  Eight  of  them  are 
large  square  plain  columns^  of  no  order  of  architec- 
ture, and  all  placed  opposite  to  the  eight  entering 
angles  of  the  edifice,  a«id  are  indented  on  the  inner 
side,  so  that  they  furnish  an  acute  termination  to 
*the  octagonal  lines  within*  Between  every  two  of 
the  square  columns  there  are  two  round  columns, 
well  proportioned  and  resting  on  a  base.  They 
are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet' high,  with  a  sort 
of  Corinthian  capital.  I  did  not  remark  that  it  was 
gilt,  which,  had  it  been  the  case,  1  think  I  must 
have  done,  having  specially  noted  that  the  leaf^  is^ 
raised,  and  turned  over ;  but  that  I  did  not  eonsi^ 
d^it  the  true  leaf  of  the  Corinthian  capital.  A  large 
square  plinth  of  marble  extends  from  the  top  of  the 
one  column  to  the  other,  and  above  it  there  is  con- 
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structed  a  number  of  arches  all  round.  The  abut- 
ments of  two  separate  arches  rest  upon  the  plinths 
above  the  capital  of  each  column,  so  that  there  are 
three  arches  opposed  to  each  side  of  the  building, 
making  twenty-four  in  the  row  of  columns.  The 
arches  are  slightly  pointed,  and  support  the  inner 
end  of  the  roof,  or  ceiling,  which  is  of  wood  plas- 
tered, and  ornamented  in  compartments  of  the  oc- 
tagonal form,  and  highly  gilt ;  the  onter  end  of  the 
roof  rests  upon  the  walls  of  the  building.  The  in- 
tercolumnial  space  is  vacant.  Not  so  in  the  inner 
circle  of  columns,  to  which  we  now  proceed.  They 
are  about  two  paces  from  the  outer  row,  and  are 
only  sixteen  in  number.  There  are  four  large  square 
columns,  one  opposed  to  each  alternate  angle  of  the 
building,  and  three  small  round  columns  between 
each  of  them.  Their  base  rests  upon  an  elevation  of 
the  floor,  and  they  are  capitalled  and  surmounted 
with  arches,  the  same  as  in  the  outer  row  :  this  in- 
ner row  of  columns  supports  the  dome.  The  inter- 
columnia]  space  is  occupied  by  a  high  iron  railing, 
so  that  all  entrance  to  the  holy  stone,  or  centre  of 
tiie  mosque,  is  completely  shut  up,  except  by  one 
door,  which  is  open  only  at  certain  hours  for  the 
purposes  of  devotion. 

This  central  compartment  is  elevated  about  three' 
feet  above  the  outer  floor,  and  the  ascent  to  itis  by 
a  flight  of  four  steps.  On  entering  it  along  with  the 
Turks,  we  found  there  several  rather  shabbily  dressed 
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ill  looking  people  engaged  in  their  devotions.  One 
of  them  was  a  female,  of  a  mean  rustic  appearance, 
and  so  extremely  stupid  that  she  was  praying  with 
her  face  to  the  west,  which  so  provoked  one  of  my 
conductors,  that  he  went  tip  and  roused  her  from 
her  knees,  and  having  given  her  a  hearty  scolding, 
turned  her  round,  and  made  her  pray  with  her  face 
to  the  south,  which  she  very  obediently  did  with- 
out any  demur,.  Within  this  row  of  columns  the 
floor  is  also  paved  with  marble,  and  the  blue  and 
white  columns  are  so  mixt,  as  in  some  places  to 
form  a  sort  of  mosaic.  Proceeding  on  to  the  right 
we  came  to  a  round  flat  stone  of  polished  marble, 
which  is  raised  high,  and  attached  to  the  side  of 
one  of  the  square  columns.  This  stone,  I  was  in- 
formed, the  prophet  carried  on  his  arm  in  battle. 
It  is  a  ponderous  and  a  very  unlikely  shield.  It  is 
broken  through  the  middle,  probably  from  a  blow 
aimed  at  its  master  by  an  infidel  hand.  Opposite 
to  this,  and  on  the  end  of  the  holy  stone,,  which  I 
am  about  to  describe,  there  is  a  high  square  wooden 
box,  with  an  opening  on  one  side  of  it  large  enough 
to  admit  the  hand  to  feel  the  print  of  Mahomet's 
foot,  which  he  left  there  either  when  he  prayed,  or 
when  he  flew  up  to  heaven.  I  put  in  my  hand 
and  touched  it  to  stroke  my  face  and  beard,  as  I 
saw  the  Mussulmans  do.  It  is  so  completely  co* 
vered  that  it  cannot  be  seen. 

But  that  to  which  this  temple  owes  both  its  name 
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and  existence,  is  a  large  irregular  oblong  mass  of 
stone  that  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Mosque.  It 
is  a  mass  of  compact  limestone,  the  same  as  that  of 
the  rock  on  which  the  city  stands,  and  of  the  other 
mountains  about  Jerusalem,  and  if  I  had  not  been 
told  that  it  is  a  separate  stone,  I  should  have  ima* 
gined  it  a  part  of  the  native  rock  that  had  been  left 
unremoved,  when  the  other  parts  were  levelled 
down  for  the  foundation  of  the  building.  It  rises 
highest  towards  the  south-west  comer,  and  falls 
abruptly  at  the  end  where  are  the  prints  of  the 
prophet's  foot.  It  is  irregular  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, the  same  as  when  it  was  broken  from  the 
quarry.  It  is  enclosed  all  round  with  a  wooden 
railing,  about  four  feet  high,  and  which  in  every 
place  is  nearly  in  contact  with  the  stone.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  there  is  a  large  cover  of 
various  colored  satin  suspended  above  it,  and  no-^ 
thing  can  be  held  in  greater  veneration  than  the 
Hadjr  el  Sakhara,  or  the  locked  up  stone.  Under 
it  there  is  an  apiartment  dug  in  the  solid  rock,  which 
is  entered  by  a  stair  that  opens  to  the  south-east. 
But  into  this  excavation  I  never  was  admitted,  al- 
though I  was  four  times  in  the  Mosque,  and  went 
there  twice  with  the  express  assurance  that  I  should 
be  shown  into  it.  However,  when  I  arrived  the 
key  was  always  wanting,  and  when  the  keeper  of 
it  was  sought  for,  he  never  could  be  found.  They 
assured  me,  however,  that  it  was  vexy  small,  and 
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that  it  contained  nothing  but  robes,  and  All  Be)% 
who  having  professed  himself  a  Mussulman,  visited 
this  excavation,  says,  that  it  is  an  irregular  square 
of  about  eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  eight 
feet  high  in  the  middle ;  and  that  in  the  bottom  it 
contains  two  marble  tablets,  one  of  which  is  called 
the  place  of  David,  the  other  the  place  of  Solomon  j 
and  two  niches,  the  one  of  which  is  called  the  place 
of  Abraham,  the  other  the  place  of  Gabriel ;  and^ 
lastly,  a  stone  table,  Makam  el  Hodar,  which  is 
rendered  by  him  the  place  of  Elias  ;  but  the  name 
Hodar  was  always  translated  to  me  St.  George,  as 
Maharab  el  Hodar,  the  Arch  of  St.  George  ;  and 
though  the  Mussulmans  frequently  confound  the 
two,  yet,  I  believe,  they  never  give  Elias  the  name 
of  Hodar. 

However,  this  stone  has  other  weighty  pretensions 
to  the  veneration  of  the  Mahometans  than  the  print 
of  the  angel  Gabriels's  fingers  or  the  prophet's  foot ; 
for  like  the  Palladium  of  ancient  Troy,  it  fell  from 
heaven,  and  lighted  on  this  very  spot,  at  the  time 
that  prophecy  commenced  in  Jerusalem.  Here  the 
ancient  prophets  sat,  and  prophesied,  and  prayed, 
and  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  vaticination  continued 
to  visit  the  holy  men  in  the  holy  city,  the  stone 
remained  quiet  for  their  accommodation ;  but  when 
prophecy  ceased,  and  the  persecuted  seers  girt  up 
their  loins  and  fled,  the  stone,  out  of  sympathy, 
wished  to  accompany  them  j  but  the  angel  Gabriel 
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interposed  his  friendly  aid,  and«  grasping  the  stone 
with  a  mighty  hand,  arrested  its  flight,  and  nailed 
it  to  its  rocky  bed  till  the  arrival  of  Mahomet,  who 
horsed  on  the  lightnings*  wing,  flew  thither  from 
Mecca,  joined  the  society  of  70,000  ministering 
angels,  and,  having  offered  up  his  devotions  to  the 
throne  of  God,  fixt  the  stone  immoveably  in  this 
holy  spot,  aj'ound  which  the  Kalif  Omar  erected 
the  present  elegit  structure. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  with  the  interior,  and 
lower  part  of  the  Mosque,  we  ascelnded  the  narrow 
and  comfortless  wooden  stair  to  the  top  of  it,  and 
in  our  ascent,  had  a  full  view  of  the  immense 
wooden  beams  that  compose  the  ceiling.  The  roof 
of  the  Mosque  is  covered  with  lead  from  the  wall 
to  the  dome.  It  slopes  gently,  so  that  we  walked 
lilong  it  with  ease.  The  walls  rise  above  it  about^ 
seven  feet,  so  that  no  part  of  the  roof  is  visible  from 
the  ground  below.  The  wall  of  the  dome  is  rounds 
and  the  sides  of  the  perpendicular  part  of  it  ate 
faced  up  with  blue,  green,  white  and  3rellow  painted 
tiles,  the  same  as  the  upper  part  of  the  building. 
Blue  is  the  prevailing  color.  It  is  divided  into 
alternate  compartments  of  close,  and  reticulated 
work ;  and  is  covered  in  the  top  with  lead,  the 
same  as  the  roof  of  the  buildmg.  It  was  then 
undergoing  repair.  The  workmen  were  taking  ouft 
the  old  bricks,  which  were  much  decayed,  and 
introducing  new  ones,  which  were  painted  after  a 
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different  pattern  j  but  all  of  us  thought  that  the 
old  work  was  better,  and  the  patterns  handsomer 
than  the  new.     The  scaffolding  erected  for  these 
repairs  so  obstructed  the  admission  qf  light  into 
the  interior  of  the  dome,  that  I  never  had  a  satis- 
factory view  of  it.    From  what  I  saw,  it   exhi- 
bited a  faint,  but  elegant  display  of  various  colors, 
and  I  was  informed  that  it  was  excessively  brilliant^ 
and  was  ornamented  with  different  kinds  of  preci- 
ous stones.      The  height  of  the  dome  is  about 
ninety  feet,  and  the  diameter  about  forty  feet.  From 
the  roof  of  the  mosque  there  is  a  delightful  view 
of  the  city  and  scenery  about  Jerusalem,  in  the 
contemplation  of  which  we  remained  about  an  hour. 
.    Leaving  the    Sakhara,    we   proceeded  to  the 
Mosque  el  Aksa,  the  name  given  to  the  other  house 
gf  devotion,  contained  within  this  sacred  enclosure ; 
and  though  a  very  fine,  and  elegant  Mosque  in  the 
interior,  is  greatly  inferior  to  it,   both  in  beauty 
and  sanctity.     It  is  also  called  the  Mosque  of  the 
Women,    because   it   contains  a  separate   place, 
assigned  them  for  prayer,  and  Djamai  Omar,  or 
Mosque  of  the  Kalif  Omar,  who  used  to  pray  in 
it.    The  place  in  which  he  performed  his  devotions 
is  still  exhibited.     This  was  anciently  a  church, 
and  in  the  Christian  days  of  the  Holy  City,  was 
called  the  Church  of  the  Presentation,   meaning 
thereby,  of  the  infant  Jesus ;  or  of  the  purification, 
meaning  thereby,  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     A  narrow 
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Msle  on  the  iigfat»  ofi*  (^e  body  of  llie  church,  is 
«howft  as  the  place  where  she  presented  her  son  in 
the  temple.  The  mosque  is  in  the  form  of  a  long 
square,  and  woidd  answer  very  well  for  a  Christian 
church  at  present,  were  it  not  for  the  superabun- 
dance o^  cdumbs  in  the  interior,  which  assimilate 
it  more  to  an  Dgyptian  temple. 

The  Mosque  el  Aksa,  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
ISakhara,  and  dose  to  the  southern  wall  of  the 
endosure,  which  is  also  the  wall  of  the  city.  It  is 
nearly  opposite  to  the  Kob  el  Kebla,  which  is  by 
iar  die  finest  door  of  the  Sakhara.  Between  the 
two  there  is  a  beautiful  fountain  called  the  orange 
fountsdn,  from  a  clump  of  orange  trees  which 
grow  near  it.  It  has  seven  arches  in  front,  which 
ane  slightly  pointed ;  and  three  square  abutments^ 
which  support  the  front  ^  the  building,  look  like 
so  many  squaii^e  coluians.  The^e  arc5bes  cover  a 
piaas^a,  which  affords  an  agreeable  walk  all  along 
the  &ont  of  the  building.  The  door  of  entrance 
is  in  the  centre,  and  opens  into  the  middle  aisle  of 
the  mosque,  whicfc  i^  remarkably  dean,  and  spa- 
c^ious,  and  covered  with  mats.  The  ceiling  is 
flat,  and  supported  by  three  rows  of  cdumns  on 
each  band.  The  two  middle  rows  are  round,  the 
others  are  square,  and  all  are  surmounted  hy  arches, 
M  in  the  Sakhara,  and  coarsely  finished.  Elegance 
ig  not  the  boast  of  this  house  of  Moslem  devotion. 
Three  large  lamps  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  w^ 
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three  burners  in  each,  served  to  light  it  up  diuiiig 
the  night.  The  apartment  for  the  females  is  eiifclosed 
on  the  left.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  aisle,  front- 
ing the  door,  there  is  a  large  pulpit,  which  is 
highly  ornamented  with  pieces  of  variegated  marble, 
as  if  it  had  formed  part  of  a  Christian  aftar,  and 
adorned  with  two  marble  columns  on  each  side,  and 
arched  over  the  top  like  an  arcade.  Standing  im- 
mediately in  front  of  this,  we  are  directly  under 
the  Kob  el  Aksa,  or  dome  of  El  Aksa,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  four  large  columns,  surmounted  by  arches^ 
.as  in  the  Sakhara.  The  dome  is  painted  of  different 
colors,  and  lighted  by  windows  in  the  side.  The 
glass  in  these  windows  is  also  painted  blue,  yellow^ 
red,  and  green.  The  light  admitted  through  such 
a  medium  is  softened  and  delightful,  and  calculated 
to  inspire  sentiments  suited  to  a  place  of  worship* 
To  the  right,  near  the  pulpit,  there  is  a  small  place 
enclosed  with  a  wooden  rail,  and  covered  with 
green  cushions  for  the  Cadi.  Near  to  this, there  is 
a  separate  place  for  the  singers*  Up  a  narrow  stone 
^tair,  I  was  shown  a  small  room  appropriated  for 
the  devotions  of  the  sultan ;  but  the  state  of  disre-% 
pair  in  which  it  then  was>  shews  that  the  sublime 
potentate,  or  his  representative,  seldom  visits  this 
place  of  prayer.  On  the  left,  in  a  direct  line  fron:^ 
the  pulpit,  there  is  a  long  uncomfortable  vault,  ia 
which  the  Kalif  Omar  used  to  pray.  Between  this 
tfnd  the  apartment  built  offfor  the  females,  in  a  recess 
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formed  by  building  up  the  space  between  two  of 
the  columns,  there  is  a  niche  in  the  wall,  at  which 
the  Mussulmans  pray,  called  the  door  of  mercy; 
We  have  now  completed  the  examination  of  the 
interior  of  the  Mosque  El  Aksa,  and  here  my 
guide  kneeling  down,  performed  his  devotions; 
having  requested  me  to  stand  beside  him  till  he 
had  done,  when  we  immediately  sallied  out  of  the 
mosque,  and  entered  into  some  of  the  contiguous 
3mall  houses,  where  the  workmen  were  engaged  in 
mixing  the  lime,  and  preparing  the  plaster  for  the 
repair  of  the  Sakhara.  Though  I  was  escorted  by 
some  of  the  principal  Turks  of  the  Holy  City,  yet 
I  easily  perceived  their  anxiety  that  I  should  be 
as  little  observed  as  possible ;  and  although  some  of 
jthe  Moslems,  whom  I  met,  condescended  to  salute 
pie  in  a  friendly  manner,  yet  others  looked  perfectly 
Ravage,  and  one  of  them  even  remonstrated  with 
the  chamberlain  of  Omar  Efiendi  for  bringing  me 
there. 

Here  I  would  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  if  this 
mosque,  £1  Aksa,  be  built  on  the  site  of  Solomon^s 
temple,  the  Sakhara  cannot  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Holy  of  Hoiies ;  for  the  two  are  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  each  other  than  the  whole  length  of 
.Solomon's  temple,  which  was  only  ninety  feet*  The 
cLoor  of  mercy  probably  occupies  the  place  of  the 
mercy  seat,  and  the  two  large  granite  columns  were 
probably  exhibited  in  the  days  of  its  Romahbmi 

x^ 
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as  the  succeatoi^  of  the  two  bnusen  pillars,  Jachin 
find  Boaz,  that  omamented  the  porch  of  the  tem- 
ple <^  Sdomon. 

From  £1  AkM,  we  proceeded  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  enclosure,  where  the  keeper  having 
unlodced  the  door^  we  descended  a^*  flight  of  steps 
and  came  into  a  small  square  chamber,  wliich  is 
called  the  grotto  of  Sidn  Aisa  or  grotto  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  It  contains  the  Sereer  Sidn  Aisa,  the 
bed  or  tomb  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  is  in  the 
£arm  of  a  sarcophagus,  wilh  a  small  round  pillar 
erected  on  each  angle,  suppcHiing  a  canopy  above. 
The  pUlars  are  jagged  or. fretted  both  at  top  and 
bottom,  and  plsun  and  polished  in  the  middle.  The 
bed  or  sarcophagus  is  of  the  common  compact 
jtimestone  of  the  country.  It  could  never  have 
been  a  bath,  for  it  is  not  capacious  enough  to  hold 
an  adequate  depth  of  water,  and  it  is  cut  and  formed 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  excavations  for 
the  reception  of  the  bodies  in  what  are  called  the 
tctobs  of  the  kings  cf  J^da*  The  columns  are  of 
Variegated  marble^  and  are  appa^hently  of  Roman 
workmai^jpy  and  seem  (o  hate  been  erected  wiith 
the  view  of  supporting  a  curtain  to  be  drawn  or 
withdrawn  according  as  the  dsjject  which  it  covered 
y^m  to  be  seen  or  cci^eealed.  Why  is  this  square 
«d«uhber  called  the  grofito  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  and 
why  is  this  sft>n^  in»ugh,  called  the  bed  of  the 
Lord  Jesiis  ?  Tbe^e  ^uerjk^s  sh^  afterwards  be  con- 
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sidered.  In  ihe  same  chamber  there  were  three 
other  stone  troughs  of  a  similar  description,  but 
witjiiout  any  columns,  which  were  severally  deno- 
minated the  beds  of  Mary,  of  John,  and  of  Zac- 
diarias ;  the  mother,  the  forerunner,  and  the  fa- 
ther of  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
the  three  persons  most  particularly  indicated.in  the 
New  Testament,  as  connected  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Messiah.  And,  when  we  consider  that  Je- 
rusalem,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  was  en- 
tirely a  Quistian  city,  perhaps  we  do  not  go  too 
far  in  stating  that  this  grotto  and  these  stone  troughs 
were  once  exhibited  by  the  religious  hierophants,  as 
the  Holy  Sqpulchre,  and  theothers  as  the  tombs  of  the 
different  individuals  whose  names  they  bear.  When 
the  Saracens  captured  the  city,  they  toofcthe  Chris- 
tian church  of  the  purification,  the  grotto  of  Sidn 
Aisa,  retained  the  tombs  that  they  found  within,  and 
called  them  by  the  names  which  the  Christians  had 
given  them,  as  the  Turks  still  continue  to  do. 
-  From  the  grotto  of  Sidn  Aisa,  we  descended 
another  flight  of  steps,  and  came  into  what  is  called 
tibie  Berca  S^dymon,  or  a  subterranean  colonnade, 
raised  to  support  the  low«r  edge  of  the  enclosure 
called  Hariih  Schereeffand  a  small  superincumbent 
building,  appropriated  i^r  the  devotion  of  the  sect 
Hambali.  The  tops  of  the  columns  are  surmounted 
by  arches,  the  same  as  those  in  the  Sakhara  and 
£1  Aksa.    The  columns  are  Bboat  fbur  feet  and  a 
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half  square,  and  consist  of  three  stones  each  ^  eaelf 
stone  is  about  five  feet  long,  and  is  bevelled  at  the 
ends  and  at  the  corners,  so  that  the  joinings  form' 
a  small  niche,  like  revealed  rustic.     The  stones 
have  been  remarkably  well  cut^  but  they  are  much 
more  disintegrated  than  they  are  likely  to  have 
been  in  the  station  that  they  at  present  occupy^ 
during  the  period  of  eleven  hundred  years ;  and 
have  a  much  older  appearance  than  the  arches 
which  they  support.  The  style  of  cutting  and  join- 
ing the  stones^  that  we  see  in  these  columns,  is.  quite 
different  from  any  other  architecture  in  Jerusalem, 
and  from  any  thing  that  I  have  ever  seen,  except  in 
the  foundation  stones  in  the  temple  or  castle  at 
Balbec.     The  Turks  ascribe  the  erection  of  these 
columns  to  Solomon,  the  son  of  David.     We  are 
informed  that  the  inner  court  of  Solomon's  temple 
was  built  of  three  rows  of  hewn  stone,  and  a  row 
of  cedar  beams;  and  the  order  from  Cyrus  for 
rebuilding  the  temple,  mentions  three  rows  of  great 
stones,  and  a  row  of  new  timber.    It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  these  columns  are  constructed  of  the 
stones  above  mentioned ;  the  workmanship  in  my 
opinion  is  decidedly  Jewish. 

Some  of  the  arches  appear  to  have  been  giving 
way,  and  are  built  up  by  a  solid  wall  passing  be^ 
tween  the  two  columns.  The  different  arches  are 
characterised  by  different  names.  One  is  called 
the  arch  of  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses  j  another 
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13  called  the  arch  of  the  Apostles ;  and  a  third,  is 
called  the  arch  of  St.  George.  There  was  a  small 
and  apparently  accidental  opening,  as  if  the  earth 
had  dropt  through  from  the  haram  or  outer  court, 
of  the  enclosure.  This  they  called  the  private  en- 
trance of  Solomon  the  son  of  David.  And  between 
the  first  row  of  columns  and  the  wall  on  the  right, 
whence  I  entered  the  colonnade,  they  showed  ifte  a 
krge  slab  that  covers  a  stone  chest,  in  which  Solo- 
mon  had  shut  up  the  devil,  because  he  bad-neglected- 
his  orders  to  bring  him  his  favorite  queen  Belg^ess, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  very  impatient  to  see  her. 
I  have  told  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me,  and  as  it 
is  believed  by  every  Mussulman  in  Jerusalem.  The 
Kor^n  sets  forth,  that  sundry  devils  were  under  the: 
command  of  Solomon,  to  dive  to  get  him  pearls,  and 
dohim  other  works  besides.  The  whole  of  this 
subterraneous  colonnade  is  called  Habsul,  or  the 
hidden ;  and,  when  we  compare  the  accumulation 
of  rubbish  in  other  parts  .  of  the  town  with  the 
depth  of  the  rubbish  in  the  Haram  Schereeff,  I 

• 

think  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  columns  once 
were  above  ground.  They  rest  upon  rock  or  larg^ 
coarse  stones  regularly  laid.  The  Turks  informed 
me  that  there  are  three,  thousand  such  columna 
under  £1  Aksa.  I  saw  the  stair  that  leads  down 
to  them,  but  we  did  not  enter,  the  key  could  not 
be  found,  as  was  the  case  when  we  wanted  to  enter 
the  grotto  under  the  Sakhara.    ,  .    . 
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Leaving  the  colonnade^  vre  aiccbded  the  stepa^ 
passed  through  the  grotto  of  Sldn  Aisa,  regamed 
the  open  air,  and  proceeded  along  the  side  of  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  Harim  Sehereeff'  to  the  house 
which  contains  the  Courd  8dymoa,  or  throne  of 
SkJomon  ;  but  still  there  was  no  kej,  and  in  look* 
ing  at  the  window,  I  merely  saw  the  five  brass 
knobs  that  adorned  the  arms  and  top  of  the  chair, 
looking  through  the  curtain  of  green  cloth  with 
which  it  was  covered.  As  we  passed  along  to  it 
from  the  subterraneous  colonnade  ^^bove  mentioned, 
we  saw,  in  two  plaqes  where  the  grotmd  had  been 
turned  up,  several  fragments  c£  matble  columns, 
and  wherever  the  sward  was  broken,  the  ground 
below  exhibited  a  conglomeration  of  rubbish  of 
Ibrmer  buildinga  that  had  ajidentty  adorned  this 
sacred  enclosure,  now  leveDed  and  smoothed  ov^r 
for  its  presetst  use.. 

There  are  four  sects  among  the  Mussulmam  who 
are  accounted  orthodoa.  The  firsts  and  at  present 
the  most  respected,  ia  that  of  tike  Hanifites,  so 
Aamed  £rom  Father  Hanifah,  its  fboncier,  who  was 
bom  at  Coufah^  on  the  Euphrates,  in  the  eightieth 
of  the  Hedjra,  and  died  in  prison  at  B^dadt  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  hia  age.  The  Turks  and  Tar- 
tars, the  sidtaa%  kjngs,  and  judges  are  of  this  sect^ 
Hie  kst  mentioned  hold  pubhc  disenssion,  deliver 
public  orations,  and  are  called  the  fidiowers  of  rea- 
son.  If  a  person  be  liable  to  ai^y  sudden  disch^i^e 
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of  blood,  and  it  should  surprise  him  in  the  time  of 
hxs  devotions,  by  the  laws  of  the  sect,  he  must  not 
wait  to  finish  them,  but  must  immediately  retire 
and  wash ;  and  when  the  hemorrhage  is  stopt,  may 
return  and  conclude  his  prayers.  If,  however,  he 
change  his  sect,  which  he  may  do  to  that  of  Shafei, 
he  may  continue  his  devotions  notwidurtanding  the 
presence  of  his  infirmity.  Military  or  naval  com- 
manders are  never  of  this  sect.  The  elegant  mosque 
of  the  Sakhara  belongs  to  it,  and  is  exclusively  their 
dpprq)riate  place  of  prayer,  though  those  of  other 
iSrects  occasionally  frequent  it. 

llie  second  orthodox  sect  of  Mussulmans  is  that 
of  Malek,  who  was  born  in  Medina  about  the 
ninetieth  year  of  the  Hedjra,  and  died  there  in  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eighth  year  of  the  same 
epoch.  He  is  chiefly  followed  in  Egypt,  Barbary, 
and  other  parts  of  Africa.  They  have  a  place  of 
prayer  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Haram 
SchereeiK 

The  third  orthodox  sect  is  that  of  l^afei,  who  was 
bom  at  Gaza,  or  Askelon,  in  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  year  of  the  Hedjra,  educated  at  Mecca,  and 
died  in  "Egypt  in  the  two  hundred  and  fourth  year 
of  the  same  epoch.  Tl>e  members  of  this  sect  say 
their  prayers  in  El  Aksa. 

The  fourth  orthodox  sect  is  that  of  Hanbal,  who 
was  born  in  the  one  hundred  and  i^xty-fourth  year 
of  the  Hed}ra,  and  died  at  Bagdadt  in  the  year 
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two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  same  epoch.  The 
place  of  prayer  belonging  to  this  sect  is  in  the  north-* 
east  comer  of  the  Hardm  Schereeff ;  but  there  ia 
none  of  them  in  Jerusalem  at  present.  They  are 
chiefly  confined  to  Mecca,  though  some  of  them 
are  still  to  be  found  in  Nablous  and  Damascus* 

Notwithstanding  that  each  of  these  sects  has  a 
separate  place  of  prayer  assigned  to  it  within  these 
holy  precincts ;  yet  on  Fridays,  which  is  the  Mus« 
sulmans  Sabbath,  they  all  pray  together  in  El  Aska, 
and,  in  the  times  of  their  festivals,  all  pray  on  the 
platform,  or  Stoa  Sakhara.  I  do  not  exactly  know 
the  particular  points  in  which  these  four  sects  differ 
from  each  other.  All  are  understood  to  be  equally 
orthodox  expounders  of  the  Kor^n ;  and  I  believe 
the  principal  differences  consist  in  the  degrees  of 
attention  that  each  thinks  it  necessary  to  bestow  on 
his  person  previous  to  engaging  in  the  ceremonies 
of  his  religion^ 

Before  quitting  the  presence  of  this  elegant  mosque 
of  the  Sakhara,  I  beg  leave  to  remark,^that  though 
the  Moslems  in  their  creed  be  decidedly  mono- 
theists,  and  Allah  Wachet,  or  the  Unity  of  Deity, 
be  constantly  in  their  mouths,  yet  they  cannot  be 
ssud  to  have  a  strictly  spiritual  devotion,  and  there 
is  a  sapless  sterility  in  their  sacred  book  that  can<^ 
not  feed  the  heart,  or  nourish  a  pure  intellectual 
worship  of  one  invisible  Almighty  Being,  every 
where  present,  and  every  where  to  be  worshipped 
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Vfitln  equal  efficacy^  if  with  equal  fervor,  sincerity^ 
and  truth.  They  turn  their  faces  to  the  south  wh^n 
they  pray,  intimating,  as  if  God  were  not  as  much 
in  the  north,  east,  or  west,  as  in  the  south ;  and  a 
black  stone  in  the  corner  of  the  temple  at  Mecca, 
and  a  grey  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  temple  in  Je- 
rusalem, both  heaven-descended,  and  one  of  them 
nearly  half  kissed  away  by  the  salutations  of  crowd- 
ing votaries,  have  both  been  called-in,  as  tangible 
pledges  of  the  Almighty's  favor,  to  hallow  the  shrines, 
and  crowd  them  with  worshippers.  Pilgrimages  to 
Mecca,  to  Medina,  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  Hebron, 
are;  declared  available  for  a  similar  purpose,  and 
ignorance  of  all  things  but  their  sacred  book,  which 
they  cannot  get,  but  which  they  are  freely  permit- 
ted to  have  if  they  can  find  it,  is  peculiarly  patron- 
ised and  enjoined,  as  if  the  devotion  of  a  dead  un- 
enlightened mind  were  the  most  acceptable  service 
to  Him  who  is  light  and  life.  How  happy  they 
who  regard  neither  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  nor 
Loretto,  nor  Mecca,  nor  Medina !  but  who  wor- 
ship in  spirit  and  in  truth  an  everjrwhere  present 
God,  whom  they  see  equally  in  every  thing  and 
in  every  place,  to  whom  they  ascribe  all  merit  un- 
divided by  bodily  toil  or  mortification, .  or  ought  of 
terrestrial  or  created  existence* 

Leaving  the  Hardm  Schereefii  we  passed  out  by 
the  gate  called  Sette  Mariam,  which  is  close  by  the 
gate  of  the  city,  named  St,  Stephen's  Gate,  and 
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close  to  which  we  have  still  the  remains  of  the  pool 
Bethesda.  Here  we  turned  to  the  left,  and  pro- 
ceeded along  a  narrow  street^  which,  in  a  short 
time,  brought  us  to  the  Serai,  or  palace  of  the  go- 
vernor, that  joins  the  wall  of  the  enclosure,  and  is 
said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Pontius 
Pilate.  It  is  an  old  looking  irregular  building, 
large,  of  Roman  architecture,  and  in  bad  repair. 
Some  Catholic  travellers  insist  that  this  building  is 
of  Saracenic  architecture,  and  yet  the  Catholics  of 
Jerusalem  pretend  to  show  us  in  it  the  very  room 
in  which  Christ  was  confined  before  his  trial,  and 
during  the  time  that  the  judges  were  consulting 
about  the  sentence.  The  palace  contains  several 
good  rooms,  they  are  generally  small,  but  well  pro-* 
vided  with  carpets  and  divans,  and  from  the  south 
tside  of  it  there  is  a  most  delightful  view  of  the 
Haram  SchereeiS^  and  the  different  objects  con- 
tained in  the  enclosure.  Here  I  must  for  a  while 
take  leave  of  my  Turkish  conductors,  whose  civili- 
ties I  shaU  never  fwgct,  although  they  never  found 
the  key  to  admit  me  into  the  grotto  of  the  Sak- 
hara,  nor  to  the  throne  of  Solomon  ;  but  the  men- 
tion of  Pilate,  and  Pilate's  house,  calls  the  heart  to 
other  scenes.  A  greater  than  Solomon  was  here ; 
not  be  crowned  with  royalty,  cM'^seated  on  a  throne 
to  receive  the  homage  of  his  subjects,  but  to  be 
bound  in  fetters,  and  brought  into  the  ball  of  judg- 
ment, a  panel  at  the  bar  to  be  spit  upon,  bufl^ 
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ted,  and  reviled ;  and  though  greater  than  Sdo- 
mon,  yet  as  unlike  to  him,  in  c(»idition  and  appear- 
ance, as  the  ruined  apartments,  in  which  we  are 
told  he  was  scourged  and  imprisoned,  are  to  the 
superb  edifice  that  succeeded  the  temple  of  the 
wisest  of  kings. 

From  this  scene  the  Son  of  Mary  was  led  like  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter.  A  little  onward  is  the  arch 
of  Ecce  Homo,  and  the  window  through  which, 
arrayed  in  robes  of  mock  royalty,  he  was  pointed 
at  in  derision,  is  still  exhibited,  and  along  the 
jStrada  DoliM-osa,  or  Mournful  Way,  which  is  the 
name  of  the  street  between  this  and  Mount  Cal- 
vary, the  traveller  is  shown  the  place  where  Jesus 
saluted  his  mother,  where  he  fell  with  his  cross ; 
on  the  left  is  a  dry  stone  arch  in  the  wall  built  up, 
and  the  corner  of  the  wall  where  he  fell  a  vteond 
time.  Here  the  street  turos  to  the  left,  and  after 
proceeding  about  a  hundred  jrards,  crosses  oTer  to 
the  right.  Advancing  a  little  way  we  are  shown 
the  place  where,  staggering  under  his  cro«s,  he 
stretched  out  his  left  hand  to  the  wall  to  pitevent 
his  f^dlii^  ;  the  stone  reoetved  the  impression, 
which  it  retains  to  this  day ;  the  place,  where  m 
compassion  for  }aM  weakness,  they  laid  hold  of  % 
aaion,  who  was  coming  €rom  the  tsouatry,  «dA  com- 
pelled him  to  bear  his  cross;  the  house  of  the  rich 
man,  and  also  that  of  Lazarus,  where,  moved  by 
the  tears  ofhils  countrywomai,  Jesus  :dddressed 
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them  in  the  language  of  consolation :  "  Daughters 
of  Jerusalem  weep  not  for  me  ;"  the  house  of  Ve- 
ronica (or  Berenice),  the  Gate  of  Judgment,  a  co- 
lumn  of  which  is  still  standing  buried  in  rubbish, 
nearly  up  to  the  top.  It  is  a  Roman  column,  but 
small,  and  neither  it  nor  the  stones  about  it,  in  the 
least  resemble  what  we  should  imagine  to  have  been 
employed  in  such  a  wall  as  formed  the  rampart  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem.  It  must  have  been  also  in 
a  very  disadvantageous  ground,  as  the  rocky  surface 
rises  high  immediately  behind  it.  Here  we  crossed 
the  road  that  leads  to  Damascus  gate,  and  proceed- 
ing  up  the  ascent,  came  to  an  old  looking  part  in 
the  wall,  where  Christ  turned  to  his  cross ;  a  little 
farther  on  is  Calvary,  the  scene  of  his  crucifixion. 
It  is  not  high,  nor  is  it  a  separate  mountain,  but 
merely  a  bluff  point  on  the  lower  slope  of  the 
mountain  base,  as  it  approaches  the  edge  of  the 
lower  ground,  on  which  the  centre  of  the  city 
stands.  To  the  north  and  west,  the  rock  rises  con- 
siderably above  it. 

The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands  on  the 
left,  being  built  partly  on  the  low  ground,  and. 
partly  on  the  mountain.  It  is  not  howiever  entered 
jTrom ,  this  street,  but  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
church  may  be  seen  through  the  windows  in  th6 
dome,  to  which  I  had  access,  through  the  house 
oi  a  venerable  Tmk.  But  by  ascending  to  the 
next  street,  and  turning  to  the  left,  the  person 
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who  wishes  to  enter  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepiil- 
chre  proceeds  along  it,   and  by  winding  rounds 
and  constantly  descending,  he  arrives  at  the  large 
open  court  in  front  of  this  sacred  edifice,  wherd 
he  will  find  every  thing  that  his  heart  could  wish 
in  the  form  of  crucifixes,  carved  shells,  beads,  and 
bracelets,  saints,  and  sherbet,  all  exposed  to  sale, 
and  the  venders  thereof  sitting  beside  them  on  the 
ground.     The  court  is  bounded  by  the  wings  of 
the  convent  that  on   the  right  contains  Mount 
Calvary,  and  several  other  places  of  sacred  distinc- 
tion ;  that  on  the  left  contains  the  Greek  chapel, 
and  anciently  the  belfry.    The  door  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  faces  the  court,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  enters  at  the  side  of  the  building.     It  is 
open  only  on  certain  days  in  the  week,  and  on 
certain  hours  in  each  day.     To  get  it  opened  at 
any  other  time  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  order  of 
tike  two  convents,  the  Greek  and  the  Roman,  and 
the  sanction  of  the  governor  of  the  city.     When 
open  it  is  always  guarded  by  Turks,  who  sit  at  the 
side  of  the  door,    and  exact  a  tribute  from  the 
.pilgrims  who  enter.     Once  admitted,  the  visiters 
may  remain  all  night,  if  they  please.     They  may 
come  out  at  any  time  that  suits  them ;  but  they 
cannot  get  in  after  a  certain  hour.     The  crowd 
pressing  for  admittance  on  certain  days  is  immense 
and  the  Turks  who  keep  the  door  treat  them  in  the 
roughest  and  most  unfeeling  manner,  notwithstand;- 
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ing  that  tliey  do  pay  for  admission,  squeezing 
and  beating  them  about  like  so  many  cattle.  It 
must,  however,  be  allowed  that  they  are  often 
extremely  riotous,  and  conduct  themselves  in  a 
manner  very  unbecoming  their  character  of  pilgrims 
approaching  the  sepulchre  of  their  Lord  and  Savior, 
where  we  should  naturally  expect  ail  worldly  strife 
and  contention  to  cease  among  the  candidates  for 
the  benefits  of  His  redemption,  and  to  be  absorbed, 
in  that  devotional  solemnity  which  the  place  is 
calculated  to  inspire. 

The  mind  is  not  withdi*awn  from  the  important 
concerns  of  this  hallowed  spot  by  any  tastefiii 
decorations,  or  dignified  display  of  architecture,  in 
its  plan  <M*  in  its  walls;  but  having  cleared  the 
throng,  the  religion  o£  the  place  is  allowed  to  take 
fuH  possession  of  the  soul,  and  the  tiaveller  feels 
in  -eVery  nerveless  limb  as  if  he  were  passing  into 
the  presence  of  the  great  and  immaculate  Jefaovafa, 
and  surnmoned  to  give  an  acoount  of  the  mosst 
Client  and  secret  thoughts  of  his  heart. 

Having  passed  within  these  sacred  walls,  the 
attention  is  first  directed  to  a  laige  flat  8tx»rie  in 
ihe  floor  a  little  within  the  door  ;  it  is  surrounded 
)»y  a  rail,  and  several  kmps  hong  suspended  over 
lU  The  pilgrims  approach  it  on  their  knee^,  toudb^ 
a«d  kiss  it,  and,  prostrating  themselves  before  k^ 
oBkr  up  their  prayers  in  hi^y  adoration.  This  ft 
tbe  ^toffite  on  -which  the  body  of  otnr  Lord  waft 
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washed  and  anointed,  and  prepared  for  the  tomb. 
Turning  to  the  left  and  proceeding  a  little*  forward 
we  came  into  a  round  space  immediately  under  the 
dome,  surrounded  with  sixteen  large  columns  that 
support  the  gallery  above.  In  the  centre  of  this 
space  stands  the  holy  sepulchre ;  it  is  inclosed  in 
an  oblong  house,  rounded  at  one  end  with  small 
arcades,  or  chapels,  for  prayer  in  the  outside  of  it, 
for  the  devotion  of  the  Copts,  the  Abyssinians, 
the  Syrian  Maronite,  and  other  Christians,  who  are 
not,  like  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Greeks,  and 
Armenians,  provided  with  large  chapels  in  the,  body 
of  the  church.  At  the  other  end  it  is  squared  off 
and  furnished  with  a  platform  in  front»  which  is 
ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps,  having  a  small  pai*apet 
wall  of  marble  on  each  hand,  and  floored  with  the 
same  material.  In  the  middle  of  this  small  plat- 
form stands  a  block  of  polished  marble  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  square ;  on  this  stone  sat  the  angel  who 
announced  the  blessed  tidings  of  the  resurrection 
to  Mary  Magdalen  and  Joanna,  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  James:  **  He  is  not  here,  he  is  risen,  as  he  said: 
come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay."  Advanc- 
ing a  step  and  taking  off  our  shoes  and  turbans  at 
the  desire  of  the  keeper,  be  drew  aside  the  curtain, 
and  stepping  down  and  bending  almost  to  the 
ground,  we  entered  by  a  low  narrow  door  into  this 
mansion  of  victory,  where  Christ  triimiphed  over 
the  grave  and  disarmed  Death  of  all  his  terrors, 
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Here  the  mind  loo]cs  on  Him  who,  though  he  knew 
no  sin,  yet  entered  the  mansions  of  the  dead  to 
redeem  us  from  death,  and  the  prayers  of  a  grate- 
ful heart  ascend  with  a  risen  Savior  to  the  presence 
of  God  in  heaven. 

The  tomb  exhibited  is  a  sarcophagus  of  white 
marble,  slightly  tinged  with  blue ;  it  is  six  feet  one 
inch  and  three  quarters  long,  three  feet  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  and  two  feet  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  deep,  measured  on  the  outside.  It 
is  but  indifferently  polished,  and  seems  as  if  it  had 
at  one  time  been  exposed  to  the  pelting  of  the 
storm  and  the  changes  of  the  season,  by  which  it 
has  been  considerably  disintegrated :  it  is  without 
any  ornament,  and  is  made  in  the  fashion  of  a 
Greek  sarcophagus,  and  not  like  the  ancient  tombs 
of  the  Jews  which  we  see  cut  in  the  rock  for  the 
reception  of  the  dead,  nor  like  tho'&e  stone  troughs, 
or  sarcophagi,  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
were  called  to  me  the  beds  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  of 
Mary,  of  John  and  Zacharias.  There  are  seven 
silver  lamps  constantly  burning  over  it,  the  gifts 
of  different  potentates,  to  illuminate  this  scene  of 
hope  and  joy.  The  sarcophagus  occupies  about 
one  half  of  the  sepulchral  chamber,  and  extends 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  A  space  about 
three  feet  width  in  front  of  it  is  all  that  remains 
for  the  reception  of  visiters,  so  that  not  above  three 
or  four  can  be  conveniently  admitted  at  a  time. 
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A  father  guardian  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  con- 
vent is  always  present,  most  frequently  the  former, 
who,  in  this  instance,  makes  gain  of  godliness  by 
selling  the  devout  pilgrims  a  sight  of  the  tomb  for 
money ;  a  most  scandalous  traffic,  and  carried  on  at 
the  very  door  of  the  sepulchre,  whereonce  inviting 
angles  sat,  and  where  admission  should  be  as  free 
to  the  professors  of  our  faith,  as  the  voice  of  the 
gospel  is  to  all  mankind.  If  money  must  be  col- 
lected for  the  expenses  of  the  house,  let  it  be  levied 
in  other  places,  and  let  the  humble  worshipper  visit 
the  tomb  of  his  Savior  indulging  all  the  devotion 
of  his  heart,  undisturbed  by  the  surly  jog  of  a 
porter  demanding  his  fare  like '  the  keeper  of  a 
turnpike-gate,  or  the  exhibiter  of  a  puppet-show. 
The  hierophant  himself  who  stands  before  the  tomb, 
and  whose  countenance,  like  the  angels  around 
the  throne,  we  should  expect  to  beam  with  grace 
and  joy,  and  meekness  and  love,  inviting  all  to  ap- 
proach and  pour  out  the  devotion  of  their  hearts 
over  this  hallowed  grave,  exhibited  the  most  dis- 
gusting contrast  in  a  greasy  rotundity  of  frame, 
and  a  pursed  up  aspect  of  pride,  full  of  war  and 
contention,  as  if  he  were  to  tight  with  wild  beasts, 
and  maintain  hostility  with  all  around  him,  clearly 
evincing  that  whatever  good  effects  the  sight  of 
this  glorious  sepulchre  may  produce  on  the  mind 
of  the  far  travelled  pilgrim,  it  had  completely 
failed  to  touch  the  heart  of  him  who  stood  in  daily 
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watch  over  the  scene  that  beheld  the  first-borir 
from  the  dead,  spring  to  heavenly  life,  which  death,, 
nor  hell,  nor  the  persecuting  rage  of  man,  had 
power  to  take  away.  That  breath  which  the  Sa- 
vior first  drew  in  Bethlehem  must  be  stopt,  and 
the  son  of  Mary  must  enter  the  mansions  of  the 
dead  ;  but  the  life  with  which  he  sprung  from  the 
tomb  is  eternal,  and  the  Son  of  God  triumphs  over 
the  grave.  The  vigilance  of  the  Roman  guard 
could  not  intercept  the  returning  spirit,  nor  the 
bands  of  the  tomb  confine  the  spiritual  body. 

Leaving  this  hallowed  spot,  the  scetie  of  many 
prayers,  and  tears  of  the  most  poignant  sorrow,  and 
the  most  unbounded  exultation,  we  were  led  by 
our  conductor  to  the  place  where  Christ  appeared 
to  Mary  Magdalen,  and  near  it  to  the  chapel  of 
Apparition  where  he  appeared  to  the  blessed  Virgin, 
then  to  the  Greek  chapel  which  exactly  faces  the 
holy  sepulchre.  In  the  centre  of  this  chapel  the 
Greeks  have  set  up  a  globe,  and  they  say  that  this 
is  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  thus  transferring  the 
absurd  notions  of  their  ancient  priests  about  the 
navel  of  the  earth,  from  Delphi  to  Jerusalem,  as  if 
all  parts  on  the  surface  of  the  circle  were  not 
equally  entitled  to  the  same  appellation,  being 
equally  near  to  the  centre  with  tiiis.  After  this 
we  entered  a  dark  narrow  staircase,  and  having 
ascended  about  twenty  steps,  reached  Mount  Cal- 
vary.    This  is  the  centre,  the  grand  magnet  of 
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the  Christian  world;  from  this  proceed  life  and 
salvation ;  thither  all  hearts  tend,  and  all  eyes  are 
directed  j  here  kings  and  queens  cast  down  their 
crowns,  and  great  men  and  women  part  with  their 
ornaments,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  all  are  on  a 
level,  equally  needy  and  equally  welcome.  The 
Christian's  chiefest  glory  and  joy  is  the  portion 
that  he  has  in  the  Sacrifice  on  Calvary,  and  he  is 
poor,  indeed,  though  he  knows  the  works  of  Ta- 
icitus  and  I^place,  if  he  know  not  the  bible  and  the 
gospel  of  Christ. 

On  Calvary  we  were  shown  the  place  where 
Christ  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  where  the  cross  was 
erected,  and  the  hole  into  which  the  end  of  it  was 
£xed,  and  the  rent  in  the  rock ;  all  of  which  are 
covered  with  marble,  perforated  in  the  prop» 
places,  so  that  the  ancient  recipient  of  the  cross 
and  the  rent  in  the  rock  may  be  seen  and  touched. 
Close  by  a  cross  is  erected  on  an  elevated  part  of 
the  floor,  and  a  wooden  body  stretched  upon  it  in 
an  attitude  of  suffering. 

Descending  from  Mount  Calvary  we  entered  into 
the  chapel  of  St.  Helena,  and  descended  to  the  low 
rocky  vault  in  which  the  cross  was  found ;  in  this 
murky  den  the  discovery  of  the  cross  is  celebrated 
in  an  appropriate  mass  every  year  on  the  3d  of 
May  'y  it  is  large  enough  to  contain  about  thirty  or 
forty  persons  wedged  in  close  array,  and  on  that 
occasion  it  is  generally  crowded  to  the  door.  This 
year  it  happened  tliat  the  day  on  which  the  festival 
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was  to  be  celebrated  by  the  Romans,  interfered  with 
that  on  which  it  was  to  be  celebrated  by  the  Greeks, 
and  we  witnessed  all  the  tug  of  war,  the  biting  and 
the  scratching,  the  pommeling  and  the  pelting,  the 
brickbats  and  clubs,  the  whimpering  and  the  mew- 
ling, of  extatic,  spawling,  palpitating  monks  fight- 
ing for  their  chapel  like  kites  and  crows  for  their 
nests.  When  rogues  come  to  reckoning,  and  thieves 
fight  about  their  den,  let  the  thickest  skin  best  'bide 
the  blows.  All  are  lost  that  miss.  The  Romans  are 
routed  :  "  The  Devil  aids  the  Greeks,  and  they  are 
schismatics,"  said  the  panting  superior,  swooning 
from  a  blow  that  might  have  cleft  him  in  twain ; 
"  and  you  Englishmen,  you  live  in  our  convent,  and 
you  see  us  beat,  back  and  side,  and  you  don't  assist 
us.*'  "  How  can  you  expect  it  ?'*  rejoined  a  gallant 
Briton,  "when  if  we  fell  in  your  cause,  you  would 
not  allow  us  a  Christian  burial."  "  Humph  !"  said 
the  Roman,  and  called  for  the  apothecary  to  rub  his 
back  with  the  balsam  of  Jerusalem,  that  had  been 
well  basted  with  the  blows  of  the  cudgel,  and  un- 
dulated with  bumps  that  rose  like  tubercles  on  the 
sides  of  a  burning  mountain  ;  coffee,  and  Rosoglio 
consoled  him  for  his  defeat,  and  he  whined  himself 
asleep  on  that  night  as  he  had  done  on  other  nights 
before.  The  Greeks  spent  the  night  in  firing  pistols, 
and  rejoicing,  and  were  fined  by  the  Cadi  next 
morning  for  disturbing  his  repose.  Letters  were 
instantly  sent  to  Rome  and  Constantinople,  com- 
plaining of  the  outrage,  and  calling  for  redress. 
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The  Turks  have  since  revenged  the  Romans  on 
the  Greeks,  and  their  ravenous  maw  is  not  yet 
glutted  ^ith  the  prey.  May  God  deliver  me  and 
my  friends  from  the  remorseless  vengeatnce  of  an  in- 
triguing, puling,  persecuting  monk.  Several  other 
places  of  minor  consideration  were  shown  to  us, 
which  it  is  both  uninteresting  and  unnecessary  to 
mention. 

The  fathers  of  the   Roman   Catholic   convent 
regularly  go  through  the  ceremony  of  the  cruci- 
fixion every  year.     A  statue  intended  to  represent 
our  Savior  is  nailed  to  the  cross,  the  pilgrims  are 
all  called  upon  in  succession  to  advance  and  kiss 
it.     The  cross  is  then  erected  and  the  image  is 
allowed  to  remain  upon  it  for  a  given  time ;  it  is 
then  taken  down  from  the  cross,  when  the  nails 
are  withdrawn  from  the  hands  and  feet,  kissed  and 
carefully  laid  by,  to  be  sold  to  the  deluded  votaries, 
aiid  carried  away  to  work  miracles  in  a  distant 
quarter  of  the  globe.     The  bloody  image  is  then 
wrapt  in  a  linen  cloth  and  carried   down  to  the 
stone  of  unction  mentioned  above,  where  it  is  an- 
ointed, powdered,  and  spiced,  and  bound  up  and 
laid  in  the  tomb  in  which  it  remains  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day.     At  each  stage  of  the  cere- 
mony the  fathers  sing  a  hymn,  preach  a  sermon, 
or  both,  as  may  be  deemed  most  suitable  to  the 
occasion.     The  whole  is  said  to  be  conducted  with 
becoming  solemnity,  and  may  produce  an  impres- 
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rive  effect  upon  the  mind  of  those  whom  previous 
education  has  accustomed  to  pray  in  solemn  gravity 
before  statues  and  pictures,  to  obstetricate  at  the 
wooden  birth  of  a  waxen  babe  whom  they  rock 
in  a  cradle  every  ChristmSis,  to  crucify  a  piece  of 
wood  every  Easter,  which  they  afterwards  march 
in  solemn  procession  to  inter,  and  who  suffer  a  bull 
from  the  pope  to  deprive  them  of  the  use  of  the 
Holy  jScriptures  all  the  year  round. 

We  were  not  in  Jerusalem  in  time  to  witness  the 
celebration  of  this  ceremony  by  the  Latin  church ; 
but  were  present  at  that  performed  by  the  Greeks, 
on  their  anniversary  of  the  resurrection.  The  rules 
of  this  church  do  not  permit  the  exhibition  of  gra* 
ven  images  in  their  worship ;  but  as  some  sensible 
representation  of  the  body  of  our  Savior  was 
deemed  necessary,  either  in  the  way  of  mockery 
or  devotion,  one  apparently  lifeless  was  extended 
on  a  board,  and  carried  round  the  sepulchre,  with 
a  mighty  uproar  j  and  boys  and  men  going  along* 
side  of  it,  striking  fire  from  flint.  The  ceremony 
began  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  church  was  full  in 
every  quarter.  The  conduct  of  many  of  the  at- 
tendants  showed  that  they  entered  the  holy  place 
in  a  becoming  frame  of  mind ;  these  sat  retired  in 
the  different  chapels  or  recesses  that  surround  the 
sepulchre,  and  were  chiefly  females.  The  galleries 
above  were  also  crowded ;  many  Turkish  officers 
were  present.   The  governor  was  expected,  but  did 
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not  arrive.  The  mob  occupied  the  body  of  the 
house,  and  their  behavior  was  disorderly  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  they  hallooed  and  ran  about,  leaped  on  one 
another's  shoulder,  revelling  in  the  most  unseemly 
manner,  more  like  bacchanals  or  unchained  maniacs, 
or  a  set  of  rioters  at  a  fair,  than  celebraters  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  Blessed  Jesus.  Numbers  of 
Turkish  soldiers  were  placed  in  the  church  to  act 
as  constables,  and  did  their  best  to  preserve  order 
and  decency,  but  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts 
in  beating  them  with  clubs,  pulling  and  thrusting 
them  about  like  so  many  disorderly  animals,  the 
noise  and  uproar  continued  till  about  two  o'clock, 
when  the  grand  quackery  of  the  day  began  to  be 
played  off  by  the  grand  charlatan,  the  Greek  bishop 
of  Jerusalem ;  for  with  every  possible  respect  for 
his  sacred  office,  I  cannot  designate  him  or  his  ex- 
hibition by  any  other  names  that  will  adequately 
describe  their  character.  The  juggle  attempted  to 
be  played  off,  is  usually  denominated  the  Grecian 
fire,  which  it  is  pretended  bursts  from  the  holy 
sepulchre  in  a  supernatural  manner,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  this  day,  and  at  which  all  the  pilgrims  of 
this  persuasion  light  their  lamps  and  torches,  believ- 
ing that  they  have  thus  received  fire  from  heaven. 
Before  the  ceremony  commenced,  the  higher  ec- 
clesiastics entered  the  sepulchre,  and  in  a  little 
time  light  was  perceived  at  a  small  window  in  its 
side.     Thither  all  the  people  crowded  in  wild  dis- 
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order,  and  lighted  their  torches  at  the  flame,  which^ 
from  the  place  where  we  stood,  the  station  of  the 
organ  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  churchy 
was  distinctly  seen  to  issue  from  a  burning  body 
placed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  window,  within  the 
tomb,  and  which,  when  some  of  the  wicks  were  of 
difficult  accension^was  raised  up  and  pushed  nearer; 
at  other  times  the  flame  was  lowered  down,  and 
was  out  of  sight,  intimating  that  Heaven  required 
to  draw  its  breath  and  the  fire  to  receive  a  fresh 
supply  of  combustible  materials ;  when  again  raised 
up,  it  burnt  with  greater  brilliancy,  and  on  becom- 
ing fainter,  was  again  lowered  down  as  before; 
which  showed  that  the  priests  meant  to  be  very 
artful,  and  were  in  reality  very  ignorant,  for  I  am 
sure  there  is  not  a  pyrotechnist  in  London,  who 
would  not  have  improved  the  exhibition.  Thus, 
however,  they  continued  raising  the  light  when 
strong,  and  lowering  it  when  it  became  faint,  till  all 
the  torches  were  lighted.  No  one,  like  the  Druids 
of  old,  under  the  pain  of  excommunication,  dared 
to  light  his  torch  at  that  of  another;  all  behoved  to 
be  regularly  set  on  fire  by  the  flame  from  the  win- 
dow, otherwise  they  were  held  in  detestation  all 
the  year  round.  As  soon,  however,  as  this  illumi- 
nation was  accomplished,  the  bishops  and  priests 
sallied  forth  from  the  tomb,  and  joined  by  the  other 
ecclesiastics  who  were  waiting  without  in  their  ca- 
nonicals, and  with  torches  in  their  hands,  all  ar- 
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ranged  themselves  according  to  the  precedency .  of 
their  churches,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Copts,  Syrians, 
&c.  &c.  and  marched  three  times  round  the  church, 
bearing  their  flaming  torches  high  above  their  heads. 
The  effect  was  particularly  brilliant,  more  especially 
when  they  passed  down  or  came  up  from  encom- 
passing the  Greek  chapel.  The  torches,  by  this 
time,  were  either  burnt  out  or  extinguished,  and 
here  the  ceremony  closeVi.  The  priests  laid  aside 
their  robes  and  their  torches,  and  the  multitude 
dispersed,  more  convinced  of  any  thing,  if  they 
reasoned  at  all,  than  of  the  celestial  origin  of  the 
fire  by  which  their  torches  had  been  lighted  up. 
The  heart  beats  softly  when  the  conscience  is  clear, 
and  the  Spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that 
we  have  done  our  duty  :  but  how  blank  and  uncon- 
solitary  must  be  the  reflexions  of  a  monk,  when  at* 
the  close  of  this  gulling  exhibition,  he  withdraws 
for  solitary  meditation,  and  memory  sums  up  the 
actions  of  the  day,  with  the  eye  of  God  inspect- 
ing the  account !  Need  we  be  surprized,  that  mo- 
notheistical  Moslems  deride  the  Christian  devotion 
insult  them  to  their  face,  and  call  them  dogs  and 
idolaters?  Had  I  been  summoned  without  any 
premonition  to  witness  such  a  ceremony,  I  should 
have  inquired,  who  is  the  God,  when  such  are  the 
rites,  and  these  are  the  priests?  But  knowing 
what  they  profess,  I  now  inquire  by  what  autho- 
rity doest  thou  these  things  ?  God  is  a  spirit,  and 
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God  is  truth,  and  demands  to  be  worshipped  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  He  maketh  his  ministers  a 
flame  of  fire,  not  that  they  should  be  mountebanks 
and  impostors,  but  that  their  devotions  may  ascend 
in  elemental  purity  to  his  throne,  while  their  hearts, 
like  the  burning  bush  in  Horeb,  remain  on  earth 
unconsumed.  What  then  must  be  his  indignation 
to  be  offered  mockery  instead  of  praise  ?  And 
what  horrid  profanation  of  his  sanctuary  is  this, 
knowingly,  and  deliberately  to  pass  off  error  for 
truth }  to  mingle  the  sinful  inventions  of  man  with 
the  gospel  of  Christ }  and  to  call  upon  God  to  wit- 
ness a  lie,  in  the  very  spot  where  his  Blessed  Son 
expired  on  the  cross,  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  our 
fallen  and  guilty  race !  To  be  duped  is  a  more  ve- 
nial error  than  to  dupe  j  but  both  are  detestable, 
and  more  especially  so  in  matters  appertaining  to 
faith.  Processions  of  boats^  and  statues,  and  gods, 
may  have  been  considered  as  necessary  to  support 
the  unhallowed  trumpery  of  a  pagan  theology ;  but 
to  deform  a  religion  founded  in  truth,  and  revealed 
by  God  himself,  with  processions  o£  saints^  the 
worship  of  human  beings,  and  to  exhibit  as  divine 
miracles  the  paltry  tricks  of  hiunan  tandg,  is  an 
insult  to  the  Creator,  a  blasphemy  of  the  deepest 
die,  and  cannot  be  held  in  sufficient  abhorrence  or 
reprobated  in  language  adequately  strong,  to  show 
its  deformity  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  excite  their 
detestation  at  the  insult  offered  to  their  God,    For 
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what  purpose  is  all  this  done  ?  That  lying  impostors 
may  pocket  money  and  appear  to  miraculize  for  the 
God  of  heaven.  His  people  asked  for  bread,  and 
God  sent  it  them ;  but  instead  of  bread,  their 
priests  present  them  with  a  stone.  They  were  in 
need  of  instr.uction,  and  God  revealed  to  them  his 
will  from  heaven  ;  but  priests  lock  up  the  bible  in 
a  chest,  and,  instead  of  instruction,  present  his  peo- 
ple with  fables  and  flames  of  fire* 

Having  seen  the  exhibition  of  thi»  vile  and  iur 
famous  delusion,  the  mind  naturally  inquires  what 
credit  it  can  give  to  other  statements  from  the  same 
quarter.  Are  the  honoured  spots  within  these  wsHh 
really  what  the  exhibiters  declare  them  to  be  ?  Is 
the  Mount  Calvary  shown  this  day  in  Jerusalem, 
really  the  Mount  Calvary  of  Scripture,  where 
Christ  expired  upon  the  cross  to  redeem  a  guilty 
race  from  the  curse  of  God  ?  Is  the  sepulchre  there 
exhibited  as  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  really  the 
sepulchre  of  the  rich  and  just  man,  Joseph  of  Ari*- 
mathea,  in  which  the  body  of  the  Blessed  Jesus 
was  laid?  Or  are  they  merely  convenient  spots, 
fixt  on  at  random,  and  exhibited  to  serve  the  inter- 
ested views  of  a  crafty  priesthood?  It  is  of  no 
consequence  to  the  Christian  religion  whether  they 
are,  or  ar«  not.  The  Christian  is  required  to  know 
Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified,  and  to  follow  him ; 
but  he  is  no  where  required  to  know  Mount  Cal- 
vary, the  place  Dn  which  he  suffered  and  died.  He 
is  required  to  know,  and  believe  in  a  risen  Savior, 
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but  not  to  know  the  tomb  in  which  his  dead  body 
was  deposited ;  and  from  which  it  rose  triumphantly 
to  life.  Place  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  spiritnal 
duties  of  a  Christian  ;  he  worships  an  everywliere 
present  God  and  Savior,  to  whom  all  places  are 
the  same,  equally  the  work  of  his  Almighty  hand, 
and  the  care  of  his  superintending  providence. 

It  would,  however,  be  gratifying  to  know  if  in 
this  most  interesting  scene,   our   affections   were 
taught  to  flow  by  the  language  of  truth  ;  and  I 
shall  bestow  a  few  moments  consideration  upon  the 
subject,  having  previously  premised  that  the  find- 
ing of  the  cross,  three  hundred  and  twenty  years 
after  the  crucifixion  had  taken  place ;  the  impres- 
sion of  our  Savior's  hand  on  the  stone  of  the  wall, 
and  of  his  foot  in  the   bed  of  the  stream ;    the 
altar  on  which  Abraham  was  about  to  sacrifice  his 
son  Isaac ;    the  altar  of  Melchisedeck ;  Adam's 
head ;  Why  not  the   serpent's  head,  and  Adam's 
heel  ?  that  was  found  in  the  rent  of  the  rock,  are 
all  downright  fabrications,  and  are  to  be  classed 
with  the  milk  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  the  trout  of 
Santa  Gloriosa,  and  the  bottled-up  hem !  of  Saint 
Peter ;  and  to  be  treated  with  the  contempt  and 
contumely  of  all  honest  men.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  column  at  which  our  Savior  was 
scourged,  and  the  places  of  his  apparition  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  Mary  Magdalen.     These,  how- 
ever, are  matters  of  inferior  consideration. 

The  stone,  which  now  stands  in  the  anti-room  of 
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the  tomb,  and  which  is  set  forth  to  be  the  great 
stone  that  was  rolled  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  rolled  away  by  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord,  who  was  sitting  upon  it  when 
Mary  Magdalen  and  the  other  Mary  came  to  the 
sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  is,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  a  square  block  of  white 
marble.  Yet  the  holy  fathers  declare  this  to  be 
the  identical  stone,  and  it  is  exhibited  as  a  costly 
spectacle,  and  kissed  and  venerated  accordingly. 
When  strictly  questioned  on  the  subject,  however, 
the  guide  informed  us,  that  the  true  stone  was 
stolen  by  the  Armenians,  and  it  is  exhibited  by 
them  in  a  cliapel  that  occupies  the  site  of  the  pa- 
lace of  Caiaphas,  on  Mount  Zion,  but  that  the  po- 
lished block  of  marble  served  their  purpose  equally 
well.  The  sepulchre  itself  is  a  marble  sarcophagus, 
of  the  same  kind  of  marble  with  that  of  the  Sak- 
liara ;  but  the  Evangelists  inform  us  that  the  sepul- 
chre in  which  the  body  of  Jesus  was  laid,  was  hewn 
out  in  the  rock,  which  is  compact  limestone,  and 
not  marble.  This,  then,  is  not  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ ;  and  we  are  astonished  at  the  unblushing  ef- 
frontery of  the  men  who  say  it  is,  and  the  credulity 
of  those  who  believe  jthem :  for  any  stone,  wooden, 
leaden,  or  iron  coffin  in  the  world  is  just  as  much 
entitled  to  the  appellation.  And  if  the  historians  of 
the  sacred  premises  were  to  exercise  the  same  de- 
gree of  candor  with  the  guide  above  alluded  to, 
respecting  the  stone  on  which  the  Angel  sat,  we 
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might  probably  learn  that  the  stone  trough  called 
the  Sereer  Sidn  Aisa  by  the  Turks,  was  the  sarco- 
phagus originally  exhibited  as  the  tomb  of  Christ ; 
and  should  the  Greeks  or  Romans  ever  expel  the 
Mussulmans,  and  become  masters  of  the  Holy  City, 
we  should  not  wonder  if  the  present  sarcophagus 
were  slyly  smuggled  away,  and  the  other  replaced 
in  its  stead ;  or  it  might  be  reinstated  with  mighty 
pomp,  as  Siroes  restored  the  true  cross  to  Jerusa- 
lem, which  his  father  Cosroes  had  carried  away ; 
or  as  Bonaparte  remanded  to  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  the  true  crown  of  thorns  that  had  been  made 
at  his  command,  and  called  the  old  original  crown 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  during  the  stormy 
period  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  he  then  exhi- 
bited in  a  new  gilt  case,  to  gull  and  amuse  the  Pa- 
risians, and  divert  their  attention  from  his  purposes 
of  despotism  and  aggrandisement.  My  Lady  of 
Loretto  might,  perhaps,  deign  to  send  a  wax  candle 
to  bum  on  the  occasion  in  Jerusalem,  as  she  did 
one  to  shine  upon  the  christening  of  the  king  of 
Rome  in  Paris. 

The  walls  of  the  sepulchral  chamber  itself  are 
of  greenish  marble,  which  gives  the  whole  building 
a  sombre  appearance.  But  it  is  pretended  that  this 
exterior  is  only  a  pious  casing  to  cover  and  protect 
the  rocky  boundaries  of  the  chamber,  which  were 
allowed  to  remain  when  the  surrounding  space  was 
levelled  down  for  the  floor  of  the  building.  Tfeis 
possibly  may  be  the  case,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
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that  it  is ;  and  the  report  of  the  hierophant  is  so  fre- 
quently falsified  in  other  instances,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  it  our  credence  in  this.     Besides,  we 
should  think  it  would  be  nearly  as  arduous  a  task 
to  prevent  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  devout  pil- 
grims from  assailing  the  marble  that  faced  the  rocky 
walls  that  enclosed  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  carry, 
ing  it  off  in  detached  fragments  to  quicken  the 
pulse  of  their  sluggish  devotions,  and  those  of  their 
friends,  as  to  prevent  them  from  purloining  por- 
tions of  the  rock  itself,  which  certainly  would  not 
be  less  easy  to  procure,  and  not  a  whit  better 
adapted  for  the  service  required.     A  bull  from  the 
Pope,  which  might  be  obtained  gratuitously,  or  an 
order  from  the  Patriarch,  which  is  held  to  be  equally 
cheap,  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  guard  the 
integrity  of  both. 

.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,,  that  in  other  places 
where  casing  with  marble  has  been  employed  pro* 
fessedly  for  the  same  purpose,  a  part  of  the  original 
rock  has  been  left  exposed  to  be  kissed  and  hand- 
led by  the  solemn  votaries ;  thereby  furnishing 
ocular  demonstration  of  their  actually  being  rock 
as  they  were  represented  to  be.  Why  was  not  the 
same  expedient  adopted  here  ?  A  covering  of  re- 
ticulated marble  would  have  equally  secured  the 
walls  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
have  permitted  the  eyes  to  see,  and  the  fingers  to 
touch  the  rock  itself,  and  send  away  the  votaries 
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saturated  in  every  pore  with  all  the  wonderful  vir^r 
tues  of  the  sacred  contact.  But  what  has  become 
of  the  rocky  ceiling  of  the  tomb,  for  neither  does 
it  exist  ?  Has  that,  too,  been  kissed  and  cabbaged 
away  to  foreign  parts  ?  Or  is  the  whole  a  solemn 
hum  of  a  villanous  priesthood,  vamped  up  to  gull  the 
weak  and  the  superstitious,  to  feed  the  knaves,  and 
to  fill  their  coffers.  It  would  be  insulting  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  public  to  probe  any  farther  the 
hollow  pretensions  of  such  a  scandalous  imposture. 
Next  to  my  God,  in  spiritual  matters,  I  venerate 
my  clergyman  and  spiritual  guide ;  but  his  con- 
science  must  be  robed  in  the  snowy  vestitaent  of 
truth,  and  his  tongue  must  unfold  the  unsopfaisti* 
cated  religion  of  Jesus. 

Neither  the  Apostles  nor  the  early  Christians  ap- 
pear to  have  had  any  regard  to  the  holy  sepulchre 
whatever.  For  it  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  or  in  any  of  the  Epistles.  The 
Apostle  Paul  in  all  his  visits  to  the  Holy  City,  or  in 
all  his  meetings  with  tibe  Christians,  never  once 
names  Calvary,  or  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  The 
minds  of  these  holy  men  seem  to  have  been  solely 
intent  on  the  spread  of  the  Gk>spel,  in  awakening 
men  to  a  sense  of  their  sins,  and  turning  them 
from  the  wickedness  of  their  ways  to  the  belief  and 
the  practice  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  in  all 
their  forcible  appeals  to  the  hearts  and  understand- 
ings of  their  hearers,  the  birth,  death,  and  resur- 
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rection  of  CKrist  are  con^antly  mentioned,  but  the 
places  where  these  gloriovis  events  occtirred  is  never 
once, named.  Haiviag  satisfied  thetnsel^es  that  the 
body  of  ther  Messikh  did  not  renratm  hi  the  tosffb 
after  the  third  day,  they  c4a»ed  to  frequ^fc  it/  or 
to  seek  the'  Ij:ving  a^ong  &!&  dead^ 

Both  the  gai^den  mid  the  tomb  plrobabfy  ietimn^ 
ed  in  the  po&sed^on  of  Joi^ph  of  Arii^scthea^  ^d  hi^ 
fariiily  after  him,  and  though  the  irecdlleotiofi  of  the 
greit  deposit  #lth  which  it  waii  ilitrtisted,  aM  the 
wbndetftil  mantlet  in  which'  the  tomb  gave  ^p  its 
poiisessor,  was  probably,  whfle  the  city  fitood,  rieVOf 
obliterated  from  the  meftiory  of4iieft|fiily,  whose  e«^ 

idling  head,  atth«tiiheof  the  Ctn^iA<^,^'Ek^^t^^^ 
ardis^riple  6f  thef  meek  atid  kwly  Jesus,  yet  there  is  nd^ 
sfetisfactoty  ^Videnfce^  th^  ev^f  it  Was  tharbMerized 
by  aiaiy  sigttd  ffiarks  of  disiiftfctiibiH  till  the  feigti  of 
the  £Hipei):Of  Hadriati^  who,-  in  his^  rage  for  p^n^i 
cU&Ykg  and  al^noyii^g  the  ChristiaiiS,  is  s&id  to  have- 
ei*€feted  a  statue  cf  Vefliis  on  MouHft  CdJvai^y,  ^H^ 
0  statue  of  Jupiter  dympius  o!n  the  silse  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  oat  of  solemn  riibcfce^y  to  ihe  majesffy 
of  the  i$ott  of  God.  This  W^  104  yters  aftet  the 
ciiidfixion,  a*Ki  rests  updti  the  mthfbiity  <tf  a  writer 
of  the  third  century,  whdfee  stateftletit  meeds  ecitii.* 
Ifrmatiort.  Duriiig  that  p<iri©d  JeiSisiileni  Ited  bfeeiv 
rased  froth  the  foundatibii,  Aiid  eVery  sod  df  earth^ 
a^routid  its  walls  had  been-  seized  to  form  Embank- 
iftetits  against  the  city*    Josephiis,  in  his  elacborato 
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and  graphical  account  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by- 
Titus,  says  nothing'  of  Calvary,  or  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ;  but  states,  that  Titus,  in  advancing  his 
camp  from .  Scopus,  gave  orders  to  tlie  whole  army 
to  level  the  distance  as  far  as  the  wall  of  the  city^ 
and  that  they  threw  down  all  the  hedges  and  walls 
which  the:  inhabitants  had  made  about  their  gar- 
dens and'grbves  of  trees,  and  cut  down  all  the  fruit 
trees  that  lay  between  them  and  the  wall  of  the 
city,  and  filled  up  all .  the '  hollow  placies  and  the 
chasms,  and  demolished  the  rocky  precipices  with 
iron  instruments,  and  thereby  made  all  the  place 
level  from  Scopus  to  Herod's  monuments,  which 
adjoined  to  the  pool  called  the  Serpent's  Pool.  In 
this  general  levelling  probably  both  Mount  Cal- 
vary, which  at  best  was  but  a  kind  of  mountain 
tubercle,  and  the  holy  sepulchre  disappeared.  After 
this  melancholy  event,  the  capture  of  the  city,  both. 
Christians  and  Jews  were  dispersed  into  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  They  soon  afterwards  returnetU 
and  took  up  their  abode  among  the  ruins ;  but  no 
notice  is  taken  of  those  places  till  the  date  above- 
mentioned  :  which,  however,  if  correct,  is  done  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  countenance  the  belief  that 
places  bearing  the  above  names,  whether  deservedly 
or  not,  were  then  generally  known.  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  threw  down  the 
statues  which  Hadrian  had  erected  on  the  sites 
of  the  sepulchre  and  the  crucifixion,  and  erected  a 
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church  in  their  stead,  and  a  designing  priesthood 
dressed  up  and  dramatised  the  enclosed  space  ac- 
cording to  their  interested  views.  And  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
iiicluding  what  was  then  called  the  place  of  the 
crucifixion'  on  Mount  Calvary,  is  on  the  same  spot 
with  that  built  by  the  pious  Helena.  Whether  that 
was  really  Mount  Calvary  or  not  is  another  subject 
for  consideration.  But  there  being  no  traces  of  the 
holy  sepulchre  remaining,  a  very  justifiable  scep- 
ticism may  be  entertained  of  the  place  exhibited 
really  being  the  spot  of  our  Savior*s  burial  and 
resurrection,  which  must  for  ever  remain,  unless 
the  supporters  of  the  contrary  opinion,  can  show 
why  a  detached  sarcophagus  of  marble  is  exhibited, 
instead  of  the  real  one,  which  was  cut  out  in  the 
compact  limestone  rock.  Was  this  always  the  case  ? 
if  so,  the  exhibition  of  the  holy  sepulchre  ha«  always 
been  an  infamous  delusion. 

I  have  not  seen  any  account  of  Jerusalem,  or  of 
tiie  holy  sepulchre,  before  the  Saracenic  conquest, 
nor  do  I  know  that  there  is  any  in  existence,  except 
in  the  records  of  the  Vatican ;  but  I  should  like 
extremely  to  know  if  the  grotto  mentioned  above, 
in  the  comer  of  the  Haram  Schereeff^  and  called  the 
grotto  of  Sidn  Aisa,  by  the  Turks,  was  ever  exhi- 
bited as  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  ?  I  cannot  other- 
wise account  for  the  appellation,  nor  for  the  term 
sereer  by  which  the  sarcophagus  is  designated,  and 
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which  i$  the  same  t^rai  that  the  Arabs  apply  to 
that  which  has  he^n  called  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  in 
the  isle  of  Philge.     Th/e  Arab  word  eiiqiloyed,  is 
not  torbeh  or  kabber,   a  grave  or  a  tomb,   in 
which  the  body  decomposes,  and  returns  to  its 
parent  earth,  but  server,  the  bed  on  which  our 
Savior  reposed  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  from 
which  he  rosje  in  glorious  triumph  over  Death,  and 
the  powers  of  darkness.     The  contiguity  of  the 
tomb  to  Mojunt  Calvary  is  another  objection  to  its 
being  the  sepulchre  of  Christ*     For  though  we 
are  informed  that  the  sepulchre  was  nigh  at  hand, 
yet  I  thi^  it  a  most  unlijcely  circumstance  that  a 
rich  m^  should  have  his  gardien  immediately  in 
the  place  of  pubUc  execution*  and  that  he  should 
dig  his  own  sepulchre,  in  the  very  rook  over  which 
condemned  criminals  were  hanged  and  crucified. 
Iq  regard  ^o  the  hole  pn  the  top  of  Mount  Calvary, 
in  which  the  end  of  the  cross  was  fixed,  that  may 
or  may  not  be  what  it  is  represeptpd^    A  hole  may 
be  cut  in  a  rock  at  any  time,  and  any  use  may  be 
assigned  to  it ;  but  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  even 
think  this  a  very  unlikely  thing  to  have  served  the 
purpose  for  ^}>ich  it  is  reported  to  havie  been  made : 
it  is  both  tpo  small  and  tpp  shallow. 
,  In  reg^d  tp  what  is  exhibited  as  the  rent  in  the 
rock,  it  appeared  to  ipe  to  be  no  such  thing,  but 
iperely  a  sm^U  longitudinal  excavation  made  with 
instruments  ^ud  human  b^ods^   to  which  the  hie- 
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rophants  have  chosen  to  give  that  name.  The  bot^ 
torn  o£  it  is  perfectly  visible,  and  does  not  end  in 
the  least  like  a  fissure,  and  if  a  marble  slab  were 
removed  from  the  floor  on  each  side,  I  am  con- 
vinced we  should  see  both  ends  of  it  as  unlike  to  a 
fissure  as  the  bottom.  That  which  they  show 
below  as  a  continuation  of  the  rent  which  was 
made  that  Adam's  skull  might  spring  to  light,  and 
be  moistened  with  the  blood  of  Jesus,  is  of  the 
same  description,  and  has  no  doubt  been  formed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  for  the  purpose  of  support* 
ing  the  same  delusion.  Though  such  is  the  ^tua^ 
tion  of  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  on  the 
edge  of  the  rock,  that  by  driving  in  a  few  wedges, 
they  might  have  made  a  rent  any  where.  This 
remark  has  no  application  to  the  truth  of  the  mi- 
racle that  attested  our  Savior's  crucifixion.  Of 
which  I  myself  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  j 
but  I  do  not  think  that  in  order  to  prove  that  such 
a  thing  took  jplace,  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  show 
the  rents  in  the  rocks  that  were  then  produced, 
no  more  than  I  should  think  it  necessary  to  produce 
a  drop  of  the  wine  that  was  made  of  the  water,  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  miracle  wrought  at  the  mar- 
riage in  Cana  of  Galilee ;  or  a  drop  of  her  milk  to 
prove  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  a  mother ;  or  the 
spine  of  St.  Peter  to  prove  that  he  never  was  at 
Rome.  Truth  is  beautiful  above  all  things.  And 
a  great  church  should  be  far  above  propagating  or 
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conniving  at  casuistry  and  imposture.  Every  man 
is  a  member  of  the  church  of  Christ,  who  receives 
him  as  he  is  offered  in  the  gospel,  and  hopes  for 
salvation  through  his  atonement  and  intercession. 
We  have  seen  heathen  temples  dismantled,  and  the 
secret  recesses,  in  which  their  false  prophets  prac- 
tised their  devilish  arts  of  delusion,  exposed  to 
public  ridicule  and  scorn  :  and  were  the  Christian 
church  of  the  holy  sepulchre  uncovered,  the  same 
lying  spirit  would  speak  from  the  floor,  and  tell  a 
tale  of  more  scandalous  imposture.  Let  him  that 
names  the  name  of  Christ,  depart  from  iniquity.  It 
is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  a  religion 
founded  in  truth,  should  be  built  up  in  falsehood 
and  error,  and  supported  by  ignorance  and  delusion. 
Christianity  needs  not  the  ornament  of  a  false  attire. 
It  possesses  an  aptitude,  a  beauty,  and  a  comeli-* 
ness  that  far  surpass  the  spirit  of  man  to  improve^ 
and  whoever  attempts  to  add  to  it,  we  are  assured 
that  God  will  add  to  him  the  plagues  which  are 
written  in  the  sacred  volume.  The  holy  sepulchre, 
I  believe,  is  not  known,  and  never  can  be  known. 
I  am  disposed  to  entertain  the  same  opinion  respect- 
ing Mount  Calvary,  and  do  not  think  that  either  of 
the  places,  now  exhibited  as  such,  was  without  the 
walls  of  tlie  town,  at  the  time  of  our  Savior's 
crucifixion. 

The  whole  compass  of  Jerusalem,  as  stated  by 
Jo3ephus,  was  thirty-thre^  furjongs,  or  little  more 
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than  four  miles.  This  circuit  included  the  whole  of 
the  city,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  David,  with  the 
subsequent  additions  of  the  temple  of  Solomon^ 
and  the  still  later  appendage  of  the  new  town, 
which,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  was  called  Bezetha. 

The  temple  of  Solomon  was  built  on  Mount 
Moriah,  in  th^  threshing-floor  of  Oman  the  Jebu- 
site,  and  was  without  the  walls  of  the  town.  It  is 
stated  that  Solomon  bhilt  a  wall  on  the  east  side, 
that  is,  on  the  side  of  the  brook  Kedron ;  but  in 
other  places,  that  the  temple  stood  exposed. 
Future  ages,  however,  walled  in  the  whole,  and 
flanked  it  with  towers,  at  an  enormous  expense. 

Before  the  time  of  David,  Jerusalem  consisted 
of  an  upper  and  a  lower  city ;  the  former  stood  on 
Mount  Zion,  and  seems  to  have  been  almost  im- 
pregnable; the  latter  stood  on  a  lower  hill,  called 
Acra,  and  appears  to  have  been  easily  captured  by 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who,  however^ 
were  not  able,  for  a  long  time,  to  dispossess  the 
Jebusites,  but  dwelt  together  along  with  them  in 
Jerusalem.  The  capture  of  the  strong  hold  of  Zion 
was  reserved  for  the  victorious  arms  of  the  son  of 
Jesse,  who  expelled  the  Jebusites,  and  brought  the 
whole  of  Jerusalem  in  subjection  to  the  children 
of  Israel.  "  And  David,  and  all  Israel,  went  up  to 
Jerusalem,  which  is  Jebus,  where  the  Jebusites 
were,  the  inhabitants  of  the>land :  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jebus  said  to  David,  thou  shalt  not  come 
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hither;  nevertheless,  David  took  the  castle  of  Zion, 
which  is  the  city  of  David.  And  David  said,  who- 
soever smiteth  the  Jebusites  first,  shall  be  chief  and 
captain.  So  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  went  first  up, 
and  was  chief.  And  David  dwelt  in  the  castle, 
therefore  they  called  it  the  city  of  David.  And  he 
buik  the  .city  round  about,  even  from  Millo  round 
about:  and  Joab  repaired  the  rest  of  the  city. 
So  David  waxed  greater  and  greater,  for  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  was  with  him.'*   1  Chron.  xi.  4. 

This  event  took  place  1063  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  585  years  after  the  departure 
of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt ;  and  from 
this  time  Jerusalem,  which  was  formerly  but  the 
chief  town  of  a  petty  state,  become  the  capital  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  the 
seat  of  David  their  king ;  and  rose  so  high  above 
all  other  cities,  that  none  can  be  named  in  compa- 
rison with  it.  Zion  is  God's  Holy  Hill,  and  Jeru- 
salem is  the  City  of  the  Living  God. 

Mount  Zion  stands  on  the  south  side,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  now  without  the  wall  of  the  city. 

Passing  out  by  Zion  gate,  or  as  it  is  more  fre- 
quently denominated  the  gate  of  David,  the  first 
object  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  is  a  long 
dingy  looking  Turkish  mosque,  situated  on  the 
middle  of  Mount  Zion.  It  is  called  the  mosque 
of  the  prophet  David,  and  is  said  to  be  built  over 
his  tomb,  which  is  still  exhibited  in  the  interior. 
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dJid  is  held  in  the  greatest  possible  veneration  by 
the  Mussulmans.  The  Santones  belonging  to  the 
mosque  in  Mount  Zion,  are  the  most  powerful  in 
Jerusalem.  Part  of  this  building  was  anciently 
the]  church  of  the  Coenaculum,  where  our  Savior 
ate  the  last  supper  with  his  xtisciples ;  md  I  was 
shown  into  an  upper  room  in  the  front  of  the  builder 
ing  which  both  the  Santon  and  the  Ciceroni  afiirmed 
to  be  the  identical  room  in  which  this  memorable 
event,  to  which  the  Christian  world  owes  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Supper, 
took  place.  I  should  probably  have  believed  them, 
had  I  not  learnt  from  higher  authority,  that,  39 
years  thereafter,  not  only  the  waUs,  but  every  house 
in  Jerusalem,  had  bepn  rased  from  its  foundations, 
and  the  ground  plowed  up  by  the  Roman  soldiers, 
in  order  that  they  might  discover  the  treasures 
which  they  supposed  the  unfortunate  Jews  had  hid 
under  their  feet. 

To  the  right  of  the  mosque,  and  between  it  and 
the  gate  of  the  city,  there  is  a  small  Armenian 
chapel  built  on  the  spot,  where  formerly  stood  the 
palace  of  Caiaphas.  It  is  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  that  the  stone  which  closed  up  the  door  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  is  built  in  an  altar  at  the  upper 
end  of  it,  and  exposed  in  several  places  jtp  be  kissed 
and  caressed  like  other  precious  relics.  It  is  an 
unpolished  block  of  compact  limestone,  the  same 
with  the  rock  on  which  the  city  stands,  and  does 
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not,  like  the  block  of  polished  marble  in  present 
use,  carry  in  its  face  the  refutation  of  its  once  hav- 
ing served  the  office  assigned  to  it,  though  I  con- 
fess there  is  almost  as  little  probability  that  it  ever 
did. 

A  few  paces  to  the  west  of  the  chapel,  there  is 
a  Christian  burying-ground ;  and  among  the  let- 
tered tomb-stones  are  several  inscribed  in  the  lan- 
^  guage  of  our  own  country.  They  record  the  names, 
and  cover  the  ashes  of  Englishmen,  who  are  re- 
ported to  have  met  their  deaths  in  a  way  not  very 
creditable  to  the  Franciscan  convent.  A  little  to 
the  south  of  this  is  shown  the  place  where  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  expired;  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
gate  is  shown-— what  ?  The  place  where  the  cock 
crew  to  Peter. 

Such  is  the  sum  total  of  the  information  which 
the  traveller  receives  from  his  guide  respecting  the 
topography  of  this  interesting  spot,  Mount  Zion» 
At  the  time  when  I  visited  this  sacred  ground,  one 
part  of  it  supported  a  crop  of  barley,  another  was 
undergoing  the  labor  of  the  plough,  and  the  soil 
turned  up  consisted  of  stone  and  lime  mixt  with 
earth,  such  as  is  usually  met  with  in  the  foundations 
of  ruined  cities.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence, is  highest  on  the  west  side,  and  towards  tlie 
east  Mis  down  in  broad  terraces  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  mountain,  and  narrow  ones  on  the  side,  as 
it  slopes  down  towards  the  brook  Kedron.     Each 
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terrace  is  divided  from  the  one  above  it  by  a  low 
wall  of  dry  stone,  built  of  the  ruins  of  this  cele- 
brated spot.  The  teiTaces  near  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  are  still  used  as  gardens,  and  are  watered  from 
the  pool  of  Siloam.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  small  village  of  Siloa  immediately 
opposite.  We  have  here  another  remarkable  instance 
of  the  special  fulfilment  of  prophecy  ;  "  tiierefore 
shall  Zion  for  your  sakes  be  plowed  as  a  field,  and 
Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps.^'  Micah  iii.  12. 

Mount  Zion  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
ground  on  the .  north  on  which  the  ancient  city 
stood,  or  that  on  the  east  leading  on  to  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  but  has  very  little  relative  height 
above  the  ground  on  the  south  and  on  the  west,  and 
must  have!  owed  its  boasted  strength  principally  to 
a  deep  ravine,  by  which  it  is  encompassed  on  the 
east,  south,  and  west,  and  the  strong  high  walls 
and  towers  by  which  it  was  enclosed  and  flanked 
completely  round.  This  ravine,  or  valley,  as  the 
term  has  been  rendered,  though  the  word  trench 
or  ditch  would  have  conveyed  a  more  correct  idea 
of  its  appearance,  seems  to  have  been  formed  by 
art  on  the  south  and  on  the  west,  the  sur&ce  of 
the  ground  on  ea-ch  side  being  nearly  of  equal  height, 
though  Mount  Zion  is  certainly  the  highest,  yet  so 
little  so  that  it  could  not  have  derived  much  ad* 
ditional  strength  from  its  elevation.  The  breadth 
of  this  ditch  is  stated  by  Strabo  to  be  about  150 
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feet,  and  its  dejith,  or  the  height  of  Moiint  Zion 
above  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  to  be  abont  60  feet. 
The  measurement,  in  both  instances,  is  nearly  cor- 
rect, and  furnishes  one,  dmong  lAany  proofs  that 
we  derive  from  other  sources,  that  the  |riaces  no^ 
called  by  these  liames  ate  the  same  as  those  that 
were  anciently  so  denominated.  The  bottom  of 
this  ravine  i*  rock,  covered  with  a  thiri  sprinkling 
of  earth,  and,  in  the  winter  season,  is  the  natural 
channel  for  conveying  off  the  water  tliat  falls  into  it 
from  th^  higher  ground ;  but,  on  both  sides,  the 
rock  is  cut  perpendicularly  down,  and  most  pro* 
bably  it  was  the  quarry  from  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  stones  were  taken  for  building  the  city^ 
The  precipitous  edge  of  the  ravine  is  more  covered 
with  eeattii  on  the  sidi^  of  Mount  Zion  than  ott  l^e 
other  side,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  barba* 
rous  custom  of  rasing  cities  from  tlieir  foundatioii^ 
and  tumbling  both  earth  ^hd  stone  into  the  ditch 
below.  The  loose  stones  have  been  all  reilaoved 
ihnn  it  for  building  the  present  city.  This  ravine 
extendis  farther  north  thmi  the  present  wall!  of  the 
city,  and  ends  in  a  gradual  slt^e  of  deep  earthy  ^ 
as  to  countenance  the  opinion  that  it  once  extended 
fai^ther  than  it  does  now. 

The  greater  number  of  travellers  are  of  o^inioi!!, 
that  this  western  wail  of  the  city  did  ilot  extend 
farther  north  than  wliat  is  called  the  Castle  of  Da- 
vid, or  Castle  of  the  Pisatis,  at  Bethlehem-gate, 
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where  they  say  it  turned  in  a  northern  direction, 
passed  to  the  south-east  of  the  holy  sepulchre^ 
leaving  it,  and  what  is  now  called  Mount  Calvary, 
without  the  city,  and  proceeded  in  a  line  to  the 
gate  of  judgment,  the  ruins  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready noticed.     Without  excavation  no  person  can 
say  that  this  was  not  the  case ;  and  perhaps,  even 
after  excavation,  it  might  be  difficult  to  put  a  de- 
cided negative  or  affirmative  on  the  statement. 
Tliis  direction  of  the  wall  would  suit  tlie  opinion 
of  those  who  contend  that  the  places  shown  as  the 
site  of  the  crucifixion,  interment,  and  resurrection, 
of  the  blessed  Jesus,  are  what  they  are  represented 
to  be ;  and  this  direction  of  the  ancient  wall  of  the 
city  appears  to  havie  been  chalked  out  to  meet  and 
support  that  opinion.   I  can  only  say,  tbat  I  saw  md 
vestiges  of  such  a  wall  remaining,  and  it  would  b^ 
the  most  disadvantageous  situation  posdble  for  a 
wall  of  defence,  for  it  must  have  beeii  drawn  along 
the  low  ground  almost  in  immediate  contact  with 
high  ground  that  would  command  and  overlook  it^ 
though  it  were  raised  to  the  height  of  twenty  oi 
SO  feet,  or,  in  some  places,  40  feet.    Besides,  it 
would  not  make  Jerusalem  what  it  is  called  by  the 
Psalmist,  a  compact  dty ;  but  a  long,  narrow  strip, 
slightly  fortified  by  nature  on  the  east,  which  does 
not  correspond  with  the  general  description  that 
it  was  strongly  fortified  by  nature  on  all  sides  but 
the  north.     There  is  anolher  circumstance,  that  on 
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the  north  of  Bethlehem-gate  there  is  a  large  cistern 
cut  in  the  rock  which,  as  legends  tell,  is  the  place 
where  David  saw  the  bathing  Bethsheba,  and  which 
was  probably  within  the  ancient,  as  it  is  within  the 
walls  of  the  present  town.    Moreover,  to  the  north 
of  this,  and  to  the  north  of  the  northern  wall  of 
the  present  town  there  is  another  cistern  cut  in 
the  rockj  and  half  filled  up  with  earth,  and  which, 
I  think,  was  also  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
town ;  and,  in  ray  opinion,  the  western  wall  of  the 
city  stretched  along  the  edge  of  the  ravine  as  far 
as  it  continues,  and  then  passed  over  to  the  brook 
Kedron.     The  city  being  thus  encompassed  on  the 
west  and  on  the  south  by  the  ravine,  on  the  east 
by  the  brook  Kedron,  and  on  the  north,  as  is  stated 
by Josephus,  it  had  no  protection  whatever,  but  from 
the  wall  by  which  it  was  enclosed,  and  which  we  are 
assured,  by  the  same  authority,  was  almost  im- 
pregnable. The  fortifications  were  begun  by  Herod 
Agrippa,  and,  after  his  death,  the  Jews  purchased 
from  the  emperor,  Claudius,  permission  to  continue 
them,  and  went  on,  and  completed  the  walls,  to 
the  height  of  37  feet,  and,    in  breadth  15  feet, 
with  great  stones  of  30  feet  long;  and  15  feet  broad. 
One  part  of  Titus's  army  encampt  on  Scopus,  a 
hill  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  stadia,  or  seven- 
eighths  of  a  mile  from  the  city  on  the  north,  and 
which  derived  its  name  from  its  elevated  situation, 
afibrding  a  fine  view  of  Jerusalem.     Between  the 
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hill  Scopus^  and  the  northern  wall  of  the  city,  was 
a  sloping  plain,  which  was  covered  with  gardens* 
monuments,  and  trees,  which  were  all  destroyed  ; 
but  the  ground  still  answers  to  the  description; 
generdly  speaking,  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  sprink* 
ling  of  earth,  and  is  under  cultivation.  Another 
division  of  the  Roman  army,  in  which  was  the  Tenth 
legion  which  came  through  Jericho,  encampt  at  the 
distance  of  six  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  at  th^ 
mount  called  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  li^s  over 
against  the  city  on  the  east  side,  and  is  parted  fremi 
it  by  a  deep  valley,  which  is  named  Cedron.  This 
ground  also  answers  the  description,  and  coQ^lrm^ 
the  opinion  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  occupies 
the  same  place  now  that  it  did  in  the  days  of  Titus, 
only  that  it  is  not  so  large,,  and  does  not  cover  the 
whole  of  the  space  which  it  did  then.  We  shall 
by  and  by  produce  other  evidences  in  support  of 
the  same  opinion,  having  previously  stated,  that 
after  much  preparation,  and  many  endeavors  to  ob- 
tain a  peaceful  surrender  of  their  capital  from  the 
infatuated  Jews,  Titus  made  his  first  attack  on  the 
city  the  day  after  the  Pascal  week,  which  was  Sun- 
day, the  2d  of  April,  A.  D.  70 ;  and  after  much 
loss  of  men,  and  much  opposition,  took  and^burnt 
the  upper  city,  or  Zion,  on  Sunday,  the  2d  of  Sep* 
timber  ;  having  thus  employed  an  ariiiy  of  60,000 
man,  Romans  and  auxiliaries,  for  nearly  five  months^ 
in  the  siege  and  capture  of  this  wonderful  city, 
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We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  ravine  on  the 
west  6f  the  city ;  and  the  first  object  that  arrests 
the  attention,  is  a  large  square  cistern  in  the  bottom 
of  it,  a  little  below,  or  to  the  south  of,  the  gate 
of  Bethlehem.  This  answers  to  the  description  of 
the  pool  that  was  made  by  Hezekiah,  mentioned 
in  2d  Chron.  xxxii.  30.  This  same  Hezekiah  stop* 
ped  the  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,  and  brought 
it  straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of 
David.  This  cistern  is  evidently  of  Jewish  work- 
manship ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  pool  alluded 
to  both  in  the  chapter  of  the  Chronicles^  quoted 
above,  and  in  the  Sd  chapter  and  I6th  vefse  of  the 
book  of  Nehemiah.  Above,  or  to  the  north  of 
this  pool,  the  ravine  is  said  to  have  been  called  the 
valley  of  Gihon,  and  below  it,  the  valley  of  the 
Son  of  Hinnom.  Proceeding  down  the  ravine,  we 
find  a  number  of  sepulchres  on  the  right-hand  tdde^ 
that  is  on  the  side  which  is  opposite  to  the  city. 
Tfiej  are  cut  in  the  rock,  and  are  very  wdl  exe^ 
cuted ;  and  many  of  them  have  a  series  of  small 
apartments  communicating  with  each  othar«  They 
are  formed  in  the  same  style,  both  in  the  cutting  at 
the  entrance  and  in  the  excavations  within  fi>r 
receiving  the  body,  as  the  other  tombs  c^  the  an- 
cient  Jews  ;  and  are  probably  the  sepulchres  of  the 
city  of  David  which  stood  on  Mount  Zion,  directly 
opposite,  and  both  they,  and  the  Castle  of  David, 
and  the  cistern  above  mentioned,  answier  to  the 
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4«ftCripti(Hi  in  the  16th  verse  of  the  Sd  chapter  of 
Nefaemiah :  <^  After  him  repaired  Nehemiab,  the 
son  of  A^buk,  the  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Beth« 
sur»  uato  the  place  drer  agiainst  the  sepulchres 
of  Davidi  and  to  the  pool  that  wati  tiaade>  add 
unto  the  houae  of  the  mighty/'  Some  of  these 
tombs  beai'  the  Greek  inscriptidn  of  Tjf^  S^mi  zinN^ 
but  both  the  workmanship  aAd  the  place  whi<;h  it 
occupies  show'  it  td  have  been  the  ptoduc&»i  of 
«ome  idle  Inodk^  or  scribbling  traveller,  of  no  au*» 
thority,  and  entitled  to  xaS  consideratiob  either  as 
to  the  name  of  tbe  tombs  oir  the  place«  Theng  are 
dO  tombs  on  the  side  of  the  raving  oD:  which  the 
city  stands^  namely,  <m  the  left-hatid  side,  and 
probably  there  never  were  any.  We  are  now  ay- 
rived  at  the  £outh-west  corner  of  Mount  Zidn,  and 
here  the  raving  turns  in  an  eastern  directioti.  The 
tombs  still  continue  a  little  way  down  upon  the 
right  \  atid  after  they  $top»  which  is  at  about  the 
half  of  the  length  of  the  ravine,  we  come  to  what 
is  (tailed  the  field  of  bloody  ot  Campo  Santo,  or 
the  Potters'  field,  the  place  that  was  piinihaisfed  by 
the  price  of  our  Savior's  blood  to  bury  strangei^ 
in,  jtod  where,  on  the  right-hand  side^  there  is .  a 
squadre  houses  built  about  half  way  up  tiiie  bank^ 
and  used  foif  the  same  paipt)se.  Here  the  dead  are 
stript  and  thrown  i^  nokked  in. heaps,  as  at  Naples, 
Palermo,  and  othet  sucb  {^€et ;  but  here  they  are 
Hot  so  carefully  covered  up^  for  the  onfice  is  always 
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open,  and,  on  looking  in,  the  dead  bodies  afe  to  be 
»een  in  all  the  stages  of  decompositioil.  This  is 
a  place  for  man  to  look  at,  aiid  be  cured  of  vanity 
and  pride  in  every  thing  that  is  human ;  let  him 
€at,  or  drink,  or  dress^  as  he  pleases,  thus,  like  a 
filthy  rag,  the  covering  of  flesh  drops  off,  and  he 
that  has  only  cared  for  these  things,  what  a  naked 
spirit  does  he  pass  into  the  world  imknown  i  I 
would  not  limit  the  mercy  of  God,  birt  I  should 
as  soon  expect  a  dog,  if  cast  into  the  fire,  to  be- 
come a  salamander  and  resist  its  rage,  as  such  a 
ispirit  to  exist  and  be  happy  amid  the  joys  of  hea- 
yen.  But  this  is  not  the  aceldama,  the  potters'  field, 
the  place  which  it  is  represented  to  be,  unless  the 
ancient  Jews  made  pots  of  stone.  It  is  both  too 
near  the  city  of  David,  and  too  near  the  sepulchres 
of  the  Jews  to  be  so.  A  little  farther  down  is  the 
cave  where  it  is  said  the  apostles  hid  themselves 
after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  Farther  down,  the 
ravine  becomes  wider,  and  the  southern  bank  falls 
k>w  as  it  passes  off  to  the  valley  of  Santa  Saba. 
In  this  broad  space  we  were  shown  the  well  of 
Nehemiah,  so  denominated  from  the  apocryphal 
story  of  the  inspired  penman  having  obtained  fire 
from  it  for  consuming  the  first  sacrifice  that  was 
offered  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. It  is  an  ordinary-sized  deep  well,  provided 
with  tolerably  good  water,  and,  in  cases  of  scar- 
city, contributes  to  the  i^ypply  of  the  city.     It  is 
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9Lt  the  south-east  porner  of  Mount  2aon,  at  the  en«> 
trance  of  the  valley  of  Santa  Saba,  along  which  run^R 
the  brook  Cedron  and  which,  turning  to  the  left  an4 
proceeding  in  a  northerly  direction,  we  now  ascend. 
Here  we  have  the  small  and  comfortless  village 
of  Siloa  on  our  right,  which  consists  of  small  huts 
partly  built,  and  partly  dug  in  the  rock ;  and  on 
the  left  a  small  low  projecting  point,  on  the  edge 
of  Mount  Zion,  is  shown  as  the  place  where,  at 
the   command   of.  Manasseh,   the  prophet  Isaiah 
was  sawn  asunder  with  a  wooden  saw.     A  little 
higher  up  we  come  to  the  pool  of  Siloam  on .  the 
same  side ;  it  receives  a  strong  current  <rf  water, 
by  a  subterraneous  passage  cut  in  the  north  side 
of  Mount  Zion,  and  which  seems  as  if  it  came  by 
a  conduit,  cut  through  the  rock  from  the  pool  of 
Hezekiah,  already  described  on  the  west  side  of 
the  city.  *  This  pool  is  also  called  the  fountain  (£ 
the  stairs.    A  flight  of  sixteen  steps  leads  down  tq 
a  platform,  and  another  flight  of  thirteen  steps  leads 
down  to  the  water,  which  is  fresh  and  good.     The 
passage  by  which  the  water  comes  out  has  obviously 
been  formed  by  art,  and  is  so  large  that  a  personj^ 
by. stooping  a  little,  may  walk  along  it  under  the 
mountain.     Hie  water  is  about  three  feet  deep, 
and  seems  to  be  stagnant  in  the  pool ;  but  there  i^ 
a  considerable  stream  constantly  flowing  from  it, 
by  a  passage  which  is  also  cut  in  the  rock  for  a 
gQod,  way  down,  and  goes  to  water  the  gaydens  on 
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the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Zion.  There  are  the 
remains  of  a  Christian  church  that  once  adorned 
the  entrance  to  this  pool,  which,  like  the  fountain 
of  Castalia,  or  the  spring  of  Arethusa,  seems  in  days 
of  yore  to  have  been  treated  with  signal  respect. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  on  the 
right-hand  side,  ascending  the  bed  of  the  river,  are 
three  ancient  monuments  which  are  very  entire  and 
are  named  the  tombs  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  Zacha* 
riah,  and  the  pillar  of  Absalom.     The  Scriptures 
inform  us  that  Jehoshaphat  was  buried  in  the  city 
of  David.   Mention  is  made  of  Zachariah's  vidknt 
death,  but  nothing  is  said  of  his  burial ;  and  the 
pillar  of  Absalom  was  erected  in  the  King^s  dale 
or  valley  of  Shaveh,  which  Josephus  says  is  two 
miles  ^stant  from  Jerusalem ;  so  that  none  of  these 
monuments  are  to  be  considered  as  properly  belong* 
ing  to  the  individuals  whose  names  they  bear.   The 
two  former  are  cut  out  of  the  rock,  are  square, 
and  adorned  with  columns.  The  last  is  also  square 
at  the  base,  adorned  with  pilasters,  contracts  by 
three  stages,  and  is  rounded  at  the  top  in  the  form 
of  a  cupola.    The  columns,  pilasters,  and  cupola, 
seem  to  be  of  Roman  architecture,  the  rest  has 
much  the  appearance  of  Jewish.  They  are  situated 
contiguous  to  each  other  on  the  edge  of  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  which  stretches  out  between  the 
brook  Cedron  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  is 
filled  with  graves  dug  in  the  rocky  flat,  which  are 
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covered  with  stones,  and  bear  inscriptions  in  the 
Hdbrew  character.  Here  the  Jews  still  continue 
to  bury  their  dead  as  of  yore. 

A  little  higher  up  the  brook  Cedron,  we  are 
shown  something  like  the  print  of  a  foot  in  the 
edge  of  its  dry  rocky  bed,  which  we  are  informed 
is  the  print  of  our  Savior's  foot,  marking  the  spot 
where  he  was  arrested  by  the  officers  of  the  chief 
priests.  The  jeweller  who  sells  paste  for  diamonds 
is  not  half  so  culpable  or  abominable  as  the  priest 
who  humbugs  and  traffics  in  Christianity  for  gain.  If 
the  rock  sympathized  so  much  with  the  arrest  of  the 
Blessed  Jesus,  we  should  have  expected  the  impres- 
sion of  two  feet  as  well  as  one.  The  apostles,  who 
were  eye-witnesses  of  the  apprehension  of  Christ, 
make  no  mention  of  such  an  occurrence,  which  they 
certainly  would  not  have  failed  to  do,  had  it  ever 
taken  place.  The  impression  is  a  very  bad  imita* 
tion  of  the  human  foot,  and  would  in  truth  be  con- 
sidered as  a  caricature  of  a  highland  brogue.  It 
has  evidently  been  the  production  of  .  a  chisel, 
which  the  current  of  the  winter  stream  has  con- 
tributed to  smooth.  ITiere  are  many  such  impres- 
sions in  the  streets  of  London,  which  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  freezing  of  the  water  that  has  entered 
the  crevices  of  the  stone,  the  lamina  of  which  are 
detached  by  the  thaw,  and  washed  off  by  the  dash- 
ing rain.  There  is  one  in  Soho  Square,  near  Mr. 
Trotter's  Bazar,  which  is  quite  as  like  the  print 
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of  the  human  foot  as  that  in  tlie  brook  Cedron^ 
and  possesses  as  good  a  claim  to  be  that  of  our 
Savior  as  it  does. 

A.  little  farther  on  we  came  to  a  bridge  of  one 
arch,  over  the  brook  Cedron,  which,  like  the  Ilissus 
at  Athens,  is  dry  at  least  nine  months  in  the  year  ; 
it  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  gate  of  Saint  Stephen, 
and  leads  from  the  city  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
the  gardens  of  Gethsemane,  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
the  road  to  Bethany  and  Jericho,  and  all  the  east 
side  of  the  river.  A  little  above  the  bridge,  we 
pass  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  our  right ; 
adjoining  the  gardens  of  Gethsemane,  and  passing 
them  the  tombs  again  commence  in  the  valley  and 
continue  for  a  considerable  way.  These  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  the  sepulchres  of  the  village  of  GetK- 
-semane,  and,  if  Jerusalem  extended  as  far  north, 
they  are  probably  the  sepulchres  of  that  part  of  the 
city  which  was  opposite  to  them. 

Leaving  the  brook  Cedron,  at  the  north  end  of 
the  above  mentioned  sepulchres,  and  crossing  the 
field  in  a  western  direction,  we  came  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  what  is  called  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  of  Juda.  The  road  down  to  them  is 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  the  entrance  is  by  a  large  door 
also  cut  in  the  rock.  It  leads  into  a  deep  excava- 
tion open  above,  about  fifty  feet  long,  forty  feet 
»  yride,  and  about  twenty  feet  deep.  Heaps  of  sand 
and  earth  are  piled  up  along  the  sides,  and  th^ 
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whole  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  sand-pit.  The 
west  end  seems  to  have  been  ornamented  with  the 
greatest  care.  A  cornice  with  triglyph,  regulus, 
and  guttas  pass  along  the  top,  and  the  vine-leaf 
mantles  round  the  decorations.  In  the  south-west 
comer,  a  low  narrow  door  leads  into  a  series  of 
chambers,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  number  of 
excavations  cut  in  the  rock  for  the  reception  of  the 
dead,  like  those  which  we  saw  in  Malta  and  Syra- 
cuse, all  of  which  are  now  empty  ;  and  the  place 
is  damp  and  disagreeable.  The  innermost  apart- 
ment is  adorned  above  all  the  rest,  and  has  the 
mantling  vine  with  clusters  of  gi*apes  twined  round 
the  pilasters  and  inscribed  on  the  sarcophagi. 

Josephus  states  that  "  the  third  wall  of  the  city 
extended  till  it  came  over  against  the  monument  of 
Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  and  then  passed  by 
the  sepulchral  caverns  of  the  kings,  and  bent  again 
at  the  tower  of  the  comer,  at  the  monument,  which 
is  called  the  monument  of  the  Fuller,  and  joined 
to  the  old  wall  at  the*  valley  of  Cedron,'*  which 
would  be  nearly  opposite  to  the  place  where  the 
tombs  terminate  in  the  valley  of  Cedron  or  Jeho- 
shaphat,  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook  ;  and  which 
is  abotit  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  well  of  Je- 
remiah, at  the  south-east  comer  of  Mount  Zion, 
where  we  began  to  ascend  the  bed  of  the  Cedron  j 
and  the  whole  compass  of  Jerusalem  would  be 
nearly,  as  Josephus  states  it,  thirty-three  furlongs. 
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Leaving  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  we  crossed  the 
Datna3cus  road  and  proceeding  in  a  8outh«west  di* 
rection  with  the  hill  of  Scppus  on  the  right,  the 
traveller  arrives  at  the  road  from  Yaffil  and  at 
that  part  of  the  ravine  where  we  commenced  our 
examination  on  the  west  of  the  dty.  Over  the 
whole  of  this  fields  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
city,  I  did  not  perceive  any  ditch,  nor  any  very 
decided  marks  of  any  part  of  it  having  ever  been 
covered  by  the  city  or  traversed  by  the  city  wall. 
But  it  appears  from  the  same  respectable  historian, 
that  this  was  the  field  of  their  delight,  and  was 
covered  with  gardens  of  pleasure,  and  fountains  and 
monuments  of  illustrious  individuals,  of  whom  he 
mentions  that  of  Helen  the  queen  of  Adiabene, 
Herod,  and  others.  At  present  that  part  of  the 
space  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Damascus  road 
is  barren  and  uncultivated,  interspersed  with  Turk- 
ish cemeteries,  that  occupy  here  and  there  an  ele- 
vated spot»  which  might  hav^e  been  anciently  the 
site  of  a  monument  or  a  tower ;  and  along  the 
edge  of  the  brook  Cedron,  above  the  low  cultivated 
spots  that  fall  down  towards  the  brook,  there  are 
many  pits  dug  in  the  side  of  the  rock,  full  of  hu- 
man bones.  This  is  the  modern  Golgotha,  and  it 
is  said  they  are  the  relics  of  the  unfortunate  suf- 
ferers in  the  late  plague  that  raged  in  Jerusalem. 
The  ground  to  the  west  of  the  Damascus  road  was 
covered  with  a  slight  crop  of  barley. 
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Near  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  on  the  north,  there 
is  still  shown  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah.  It  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Turks,  and  a  Santon  lives  in  a 
small  house  with  a  few  trees  before  it,  and  smokes 
his  pipe  in  the  shade  near  to  the  place  where  the 
prophet  wrote  his  Lamentations*  The  north  wall 
of  Jerusalem  is  lined  by  a  small  ditch  cut  in  the 
rock,  which  may  serve  to  carry  off  the  water  from 
the  bottom  of  the  wall,  but  does  not  add  much 
either  to  the  strength  or  the  beauty  of  its  ap- 
pearance. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  cross  the  brook  Cedron, 
and  visit  the  vale  of  Jehoshaphat,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  but  which,  in  the  19th  chapter  of  Jeremiah, 
is  described  as  the  valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom, 
or  the  valley  of  Tophet,  which  is  by  the  entry  of 
the  east  gate,  a  description  which  tallies  exactly 
with   the  situation  of  the  vale  of  Jehoshaphat  in 
relation  to  Jerusalem ;  it  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
rocky  flat  with  a  few  patches  of  earth  here  and 
there ;  it  extends  from  the  small  village  of  Siloa, 
northwards  between  the  brook   Cedron  and  the 
mount  or  hill  of  Olives,  and  lies  on  the  east  of  Je*. 
rusalem ;  it  is  called  the  valley  of  Cedron  by  Jo- 
sephus  as  above  quoted.     It  was  the  burial  place 
of  the  ancient  Jews  as  it  is  that  of  the  modern 
Jews  in  Jerusalem.     It  is  about  half  a  mile  broad 
from  Cedron  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  nearly 
of  the  same  length  from  Siloa  to  the  gardens  of 
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Gethsemane.  The  road  to  the  Mount  of  Olives^ 
Bethany,  Jericho,  the  dead  sea,  and  the  river  Jor^ 
dan  passes  through  it.  It  is  filled  with  tombs  every 
where  dug  in  the  rock ;  some  of  them  are  large, 
indicating  the  superior  condition  of  their  ancient 
possessors,  but  the  greater  part  are  small  and  of  the 
ordinary  size.  Man^  of  the  stones  are  covered  with 
Hebrew  inscriptions  of  the  date  or  import  of  which 
I  am  entirely  ignorant,  as  I  am  of  the  language  in 
wliich  they  are  written.  But  to  the  learned  in 
Rabbinical  lore,  this  ancient  grave  yard  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  investigation ;  his  toil  migjit  be  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  many  venerable  names  men- 
tioned in  our  sacred  volume,  and  his  heart  would 
be  improved  by  his  meditations  in  the  mansions  of 
the  dead. 

Approaching  the  gardens  of  Gethsemane,  which 
occupy  part  of  the  same  valley,  one  honored  tomb 
presses  upon  the  attention,  and  calls  the  nund  im-r 
periously  from  the  rest.  It  is  the  tomb,  of  her  who 
was  highly  favored  among  women,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Christ.  We  have  formerly  stated 
that  she  died  on  Mount  Zion,  and  here,  upon  the 
same  authority,  we  are  told  that  her  mortal  remainsi 
were  deposited  by  the  Apostles.  The  structure 
which  covers  this  almost  deified  sepulchre,  second 
only  to  that  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calvary,  is  a 
small  square  well-built  house,  one  of  the  many  pious 
works  of  St.  Helena.     It  is  held  in  the  most  projr 
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iband  V€»ieratian  both  by  Turks  and  Christiahfiyboth 
^  whom  appoint  guardians  to  watch  over  it.  It  is 
open  early  every  morning,  shut  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  open  again  in  the  evening.  The  sepulchre 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  lies  iii  the  bottom  of  a  large 
Excavation  in  the  rock,  to  which  we  descend  by  a 
spacious  stair  of  forty-seven  ^teps*  On  the  sides 
of  the  passages,  about  half  way  down,  are  two  small 
recesses  called  chapels,  in  which  are  the  tombs  of 
Joachim  and  Anna,  the  father  and  mother  of  Mary, 
and  that  of  Joseph,  her  husband.  At  the  foot  of 
the  stair  we  entered  into  a  handsome  church,  in  the 
middle  of  which,  considerably  removed  to  the  right, 
is  an  altar  covering  the  tomb  of  this  illustrious  per- 
sonage. Behind  this  there  is  another  and  a  larger 
altar,  and  the  whole  chiirch  has  an  impressive  and 
solemn  appearance,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 
The  author  of  the  advertisement  to  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Don  Calmet*s  dictionary  of  the.  Bible  says, 
it  is  trifling  with  the  public  to  give  a  plan  of  the 
tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary  near  Jerusalem,  since  the 
most  enlightened  critics  have  shown  that  she  died 
and  was  buried  at  Ephesus. 

-.  From  this  reputed  tomb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
we  passed  to  the  contiguous  grotto  of  Gethse- 
mane,  whither,  as  the  hierophants  expounded, 
Jesus,  being  in  agony,  retired  from  the  garden,  and 
here,  in  the  agonies  of  his  soul,  sweated  as  it 
were  great  drops  of  blood,  falling  down  to  the 
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ground*  The  door  from  the  garden  into  the  grotfa 
18  Btill  shown,  but  is  completely  filled  up  v;ith  mud. 
The  gardens  of  Gethsemane  are  now  of  a  very 
miserable  descriptLoo,  hedged  round  with  a  dry 
stone  fence>  and  provided  with  a  few  olive  trees, 
without  either  potherbs  or  vegetables  of  any  kind. 
A  convent  has  been  built  in  the  place,  but  is  now 
in  ruins. 

From  Gethsemane  we  wound  our  way  up  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  which  is  a  beautiful  round  table- 
shaped  hill^  covered  with  verdure,  and  cro^s  <^ 
grain,  with  a  sprinkling  of  olive  trees  in  different 
places. 

About  half  way  up  the  hill  is  a  ruined  monastery, 
built  on  the  place  where  our  Savior  wept  over 
Jerusalem.  From  this  point  the  spectator  enjoys, 
perhaps,  the  best  view  of  the  H<dy  City,  and  the 
three  hills  on  which  it  stood  are  distinctly  seen. 
The  Haram  Schereeff,  and  mosque  of  the  Sak- 
hara  appear  to  particular  advantage,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  in  the  form  of 
a  building  more  light  and  beautiful.  On  reaclv- 
ing  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  eye  commimds  a 
delightful  view  of  the  surrounding  country ;  ex- 
tensive^  however,  only  towards  the  east,  on  which 
side  it  embraces  part  of  the  dead  sea  md  the  river 
Jordan.  There  is  a  smc^  village  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  tolerable  good  crops  of  barley  grow- 
ing all  round  it.     It  is  not  relatively  high,  and  the 
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summit  is  not  above  two  miles  distant  fVom  Jem- 
salem,  and  would  more  properly  be  called  a  hill 
than  a  mountain.  This  was  the  frequent  resort  of 
our  Savior  and  his  disciples,  and  every  spot  around 
is  teeming  with  interest  and  scenes  that  eloquently 
speak  to  the  heart;  but  that  which  imperiously 
calls  away  the  mind  from  all  the  others,  is  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  place 
where  our  Savior,  blessing  his  disciples,  was  taken 
up  into  heaven.  What  a  dreadful  separatio(n,  Christ 
and  his  disciples !  No  parting  on  earth  was  ever  Uke 
unto  this.  Those  who  enjoyed  his  visible  presence, 
and  heard  the  heavenly  instruction  that  flowed  from 
his  lips,  could  best  describe  their  bereavement ;  but 
they  were  stunned  and  speechless ;  and  who  shall 
attempt  to  take  up  the  theme  ?  It  is  like  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  divine  intercourse  in  Paradise,  the 
greatest  privation  that  ever  was  sustained  by  man* 
Yet  how  unlike !  The  separation  in  Paradise  lef^ 
wrath  and  tribulation,  and  the  curse  of  a  broken 
law,  and  man  ashamed  to  show  hia  face  under  the 
weight  of  his  ofience,  and  the  alarming  conviction 
that  the  same  God  would  annihilate  the  guilty  race 
who,  by  their  sins,  had  occasioned  the  hiding  of  his 
countenance  ;  but  the  separation  on  the  Mount  of 
OlivM  tefl  peace  and  blessing,  and  the  promises  of 
consolation — a  restoration  of  the  intercourse  with 
God)  since  Christ  had  koalod  i^  tiie  breach  by 
which  they  were  divided.    The  eyes  of  the  Apo- 
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sdes  gaze  up  into  heaven ;  the  eye  of  the  body  is 
speedily  obscured  in  a  heavenly  pursuit ;  but  for 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  in  this  line  o/ vision  there 
is  no  vanishing  point,  it  shoots  along  the  tract  with 
its  ascending  Savior,  enters  in  his  presence  the 
mansions  of  the  blessed,  and  appears,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  fall,  in  the  presence  of  a  reconciled 
God.  This  was  an  ecstasy  not  soon  to  be  recovered 
from ;  the  spirit  enjoyed  it,  but  the  flesh  was  un- 
conscious. The  Apostles  stood  gazing  up  into 
heaven,  till  two  of  its  messengers  in  white  apparel 
recalled  their  spirits  to  the  scene  of  their  terrestrial 
operations.  '^  Ye  men  of  Galilee  why  stand  ye  gazing 
up  into  heaven  ?  This  same  Jesus  which  is  taken 
up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  man- 
ner as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven.'*  He  shall 
not  come  as  the  avenging  God  that  planted  the 
flaming  sword  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life 
in  Paradise ;  but  as  a  reconciled  and  a  blessing 
God,  for  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven  in  the  act  of 
bestowing  his  blessing,  and  in  like  manner  we  are 
assured  he  is  to  return.  Such  heavenly  strains  did 
not  fall  inefiectual,  the  Apostles  worshipped  their 
God  and  Savior,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  with 
great  joy. 

The  localities  of  both  these  remarkable  occur- 
rences are  particularly  pointed  out.  The  spot  of 
tJie  Ascension  is  marked  by  the  print  of  our  Ss^ 
vior*s  foot  in  the  rock.     The  last  point  of  contact 
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between  his  glorious  body  and  this  our  earth.  Had 
it  been  flint  or  adamant  no  wonder  it  should  melt, 
and  cling  to  God,  who  had  assumed  an  earthly 
robe,  and  tabernacled  in  clay.  Over  this  memor- 
able spot  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great  built 
a  church  and  a  monastery,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
remain ;  but  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  modem 
Philistines,  the  Turks,  who,  for  a  stipulated  sum, 
permit  the  Christian  pilgrims  to  walk  in  the  last 
footstep  of  their  Savior,  and  having  offered  up  their 
devotions,  to  take  an  impression  of  it  in  wax  or 
plaster  which  they  may  carry  home,  to  their  own 
country,  to  let  their  friends  touch  that  which  had 
touched  that  which  had  touched  the  original  j  and 
having  done  so,  how  much  better  or  wiser  will  they 
be  ?  God  is  a  Spkit,  and  they  that  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  neither 
in  stone,  nor  wax,  nor  plaster  of  Paris.  Twice  I 
visited  this  memorable  spot,  and  each  time  it  was 
crowded  with  devout  pilgrims  taking  casts  of  the 
holy  vestige.  They  had  to  purchase  permission 
from  the  Turks  ;  but  had  it  not  been  in  possession 
of  the  Turks,  they  would  have  had  to  purchase  per- 
mission from  the  more  mercenary,  and  not  less 
merciless  Romans  or  Greeks. 

Of  the  place  of  the  Ascension  St.  Luke  says, 
and  **  he  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and  he 
lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed  them.  And  it  came 
to  pass  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from 
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them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven."  This  is  Holy 
Writ,  which  I  think  is  stronger  than  any  other 
proof,  and  therefore  believe  that  he  did  not  ascend 
from  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  Mount  of  OHves. 
Let  those  who  maintain  the  contrary  produce  their 
evidence. 

Bethany  is  a  small  village  to  the  east  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  road  to  Jericho  ;  but  not 
further,  perhaps  not  so  far  from  Jerusalem  as  the 
top  of  that  mountain.  From  Bethany  to  Jerusalem 
the  road  passes  by  the  Mount  of  Olives.  At  Be- 
thany Christ  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead ;  and 
the  ruins  of  a  pretty  large  house,  said  to  have  been 
his,  are  shown  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village, 
and  which,  if  true,  he  could  not  have  been  a  very 
poor  man.  Still  nearer  to  the  village,  however,  on 
the  south  side  of  an  eminence,  a  small  door,  in  the 
faced  up  bank,  admits  the  inquirer,  and  descending 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  he  enters  a  small  subterranean 
chamber,  and  a  door  to  the  left  receives  him  into 
another  small  room,  in  the  side  of  which  are  the 
remains  of  the  stony  grave  in  which  Lazarus  slept, 
when  awakened  by  the  call  of  Jesus  to  come  forth 
and  enjoy  the  light  and  society  of  his  friends,  and 
to  live  and  testify  the  power  of  the  Son  of  God. 
The  rock  is  a  compact  limestone,  and  the  tomb, 
though  much  frequented,  is  kept  in  no  sort  of  re- 
pair. It  is  covered  with  dust  and  fragments  of 
stones,  from  the  rapacity  of  visiters  breaking  and 
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the  eminence  above  is  a  small  Turkish  mosque,  into 
which  I  was  refused  admittance. 

The  village  is  small  and  poor,  and  the  cultivation 
around  it  much  neglected ;  but  it  is  a  pleasant  ro- 
mantic spot,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  abounding  in  trees  and  long  grass<  The 
inhabitants  are  Mussulmans,  Ai-abs,  without  one 
Lazarus  or  Mary  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  The 
shiekh  of  the  village  brought  me  out  some  barley 
bread  and  milk.  We  sat  down  under  a  tree,  I  filled 
his  pipe  with  tobacco,  and  we  smoked  together  for 
about  half  an  hour,  and  at  parting  he  was  very 
happy  to  receive  a  piastre  for  having  admitted  me 
into  the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  Bethany  is  the  property 
of  mv  fiiend  Omar  Effendi,  and  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  geen  it  in  a  more  thriving  condition. 

There  are  two  roads  by  which  to  return  to  Jeru- 
salem from  Bethany,  the  one  passes  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  the  other  winds  round  the  east  end  of  it, 
and  is  the  shorter  and  the  easier  of  the  two.  The 
disciples  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  said  to  have 
returned  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  by  either  of  the 
roads.  By  the  lower  road  we  have  the  greater  part 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  the  north  or  right  iand; 
on  the  left  we  were  shown  the  site  of  the  barren' 
fig-tree,  the  place  where  Judas  hanged  himself,  and 
what  some  suppose  to  be  the  mountain  of  offence, 
which  is  but  a  little  elevated  above  the  valley  6f 
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Jehoshaphat.  Others  suppose  the  mountain  of 
offence  to  be  that  hill  to  the  south  of  Mount 
Zion,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  or  what  has 
been  called  the  valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinncnn.  It 
contains  the  remains  of  a  ruined  village,  which  is 
generally  called  the  Casa  di  mal  Consiglio,  or  house 
of  evil  counsel ;  because  here  the  priests,  the  scribes, 
andpharisees  took  counsel  against  Jesus  to  put  him 
to  death. 

Some  authors  will  not  allow  this  to  be  the  moun- 
tain of  offence ;  but  they  take  a  leap  as  far  the 
other  way,  and  say  that  it  is  Mount  Zion ;  but  I 
do  not  think  their  arguments  are  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  establish  their  position ;  for,  in  that  case. 
Mount  Zion  would  be  the  lower  city,  and  Scripture 
says  it  was  the  upper  city.  Josephus  states  that  the 
ravine  between  Mount  Zion  and  the  lower  city  was 
filled  up  by  the  Asmoneans ;  but  the  ravine  be- 
tween this*  hill  and  Mount  Zion  is  all  the  way 
open.  He  also  states,  that  the  besiegers  could  not 
get  at  Mount  Zion,  without  having  first  possessed 
themselves  of  the  lower  city,  which  would  not  ap- 
ply  to  any  fort  erected  on  the  hill,  where  now 
stand  the  remains  of  what  is  called  the  house 
of  evil  counseL  Further,  were  this  the  case,  we 
should  have  the  sepulchres  on  the  side  of  the  ra* 
vine,  one  of  which  has  been  very  gratuitously  fixed 
upon  as  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  and  the  aceldama, 
or  campo  santo,  all  in  the  middle  of  the  town*  On 
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which  account  I  consider  it  more  agreeable  to  the 
tenor  of  history^  both  sacred  and  profane,  to  let 
Mount  Zion  stand  where  it  is.  For  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  magical  quill  of  these  learned  travellers 
may  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  move  mountains,  of 
which  I  profess  not  to  entertain  a  doubt ;  yet  I 
think  they  should  cease  to  tune  the  Orphean  lyre 
to  Mount  Zion,  which,  of  all  mountains,  is  the  ledst 
likely  to  dance  to  their  strains,  for  we  are  informed, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Psalmist,  David,  that  Mount 
Zion  shall  not  at  any  time  be  removed  j  but  stand- 
eth  ever  stilk 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

9ETHLEHEM — ST.  JOHN's  IN  THE  DESEJRT THE  VAL, 

l^EY  OF  ELAH,  WHERE  DAVID  SLEW  GOLIATH PRE- 
PARATIONS FOR  THE  JOURNEY DEPARTURE  FI^QM 

JERUSALEM. 

l^ROM  surveying  the  scene  of  ojir  Savior's  miracles, 
his  sufferings,  crucifixion,  and  ascension,  we  now 
direct  our  view  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and, 
passing  out  by  the  gate  of  Bethlehem,  we  turn  to 
the  left,  descend  the  sloping  bank  into  the  ravine, 
Jeave  on  our  right  the  pool  of  HezeHiah,  mount 
upon  the  tocky  flat  on  the  other  side,  and  proceed 
in  ^  sioiith-west  direction  towards  this  memorable 
and  delightfully  situated  spot,     The  road  lies  over 
^  rocky  and  barren  piece  of  ground,  which,  in  some 
cultivated  patches,  bears  a  scanty  crop  of  grain, 
find  in  others  a  tolerable  production  of  wild  flowers 
and  grass,  with  large  sheets  of  uncovered  rock,  on 
which  our  animals  could  scarcely  keep  their  feet. 
The  whole  of  the  scenery,  since  we  entered  Pales- 
tine, amply  confirms  the  language  of  Scripture,  that 
this  is  a  l^^nd  flowing  with  milk  and  honey — a  Jandi 
for  flocks,  and  herds,  and  bees,  and  fitted  for  the 
resideqpe  of  xtien  whose  tjrade,  like  tl^e  Patriarchs 
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of  old,  was  in  cattle.  But  even  at  this  early  season 
of  the  year  the  general  aspect  is  brown  and  heathy, 
and  the  first  part  of  the  journey  between  Jerusalem 
and  Bethlehem  possessing  little  interest,  the  mind 
conjures  up  its  recollections  of  the  illustrious  names 
who  have  hallowed  the  scene,  and  while  the  vision 
passes  over  the  memory,  the  traveller  is  admonish- 
ed by  his  guide  to  look  at  the  ruined  tower  of  Si- 
meon, the  monastery  of  Elias,  in  possession  of  the 
Greeks,  and  further  on  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  rising  in 
a  rounded  top  like  the  whitened  sepulchre  of  an  Arab 
shiekh :  it  is  at  present  a  Turkish  oratory,  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  and  on  a  lower  level.  Fur. 
ther  on  to  the  west  is  the  well  of  which  David 
longed  to  drink,  and  of  which  his  mighty  men,  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives,  procured  him  a  supply.  Here 
the  road  winds  round  the  top  of  the  valley,  where 
by  night  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  the 
shepherds,  announcing  the  blessed  tidings  that  this 
night  Christ  the  Lord  is  bom  in  Bethlehem,  We 
are  now  on  holy  ground,  and  having  ascended  the 
hill,  passed  by  the  village  on  our  right,  and  arrived 
at  the  convent  in  about  two  hours  after  we  had  set 
out  from  Jerusalem. 

The  convent  of  Bethlehem  is  a  large  good-* 
looking  building.  It  was  erected  by  the  same 
pious  Helena,  so  frequently  mentioned  above,  over 
the  place  where  Christ  the  Lord,  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind,  was  born  of  a  Virgin  j  it  is  said  to  have 
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been  early  taken  possession  of  by  the  Christian!?^ 
though  no  allusion  to  that  effect  is  made  in  any 
part  of  the  New  Testament ;  they  were  despoiled 
of  it  by  the  persecuting  emperor  Hadrian,  who^. 
out  of  his  contempt  for  ChristianHy,  erected  over 
the  place  a  statue  of  Adonis,  and  celebrated  here 
the  infamous  rites  of  his  idolatrous  worship. 

This  convent  is  divided  among  the  Greek,  Ro- 
man,  and  Armenian  Christians,  to  each  of  whom 
separate  parts  are  assigned  as  places  of  worship, 
and  habitations  for  the  monks;  but  on  certain 
days  all  may  perform  their  devotions  at  the  altars 
which  are  erected  over  the  most  memorable  spots 
within  these  sacred  walls.  In  the  upper  church, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  the  Latin  Cross,  and  is  by 
far  the  largest,  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  particular 
notice,  excepting  a  star  in  the  floor  at  the  further 
end  of  it,  immediately  under  the  spot  in  the  heavens 
where  the  star  of  Bethlehem  became  stationary  to 
the  eyes  of  the  wise  men,  and,  like  it,  directly  above 
the  place  of  the  nativity  in  the  .  church  below. 
Tliis  church  is  an  excavation  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
elegantly  fitted  up  and  floored  with  marble,  and  to 
which  we  descended  by  a  flight  of  steps,  through 
a  long  narrow  passage.  Here  we  were  shown  the 
tomb  of  Eusebius  of  Cremona,  the  study  of  St. 
Jerome  in  which  he  translated  that  version  of  the 
Bible,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  called  the  Vulgate.    In  another  cham- 
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ber  we  were  shown  the  tomb  of  this  same  venerable 
father  of  the  church,  and  at  a  small  distance  from 
it  those  of  Santa  Paula  and  her  son  Eustachius. 
This  pious  Roman  Lady,  of  noble  descent,  built 
and  endowed  several  monasteries  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, all  of  which  are  now  in  ruins.  Next 
we  were  shown  the  chamber  of  the  innocents,  in 
which  were  buried  all  the  babes  of  Bethlehem 
who  had  been  massacred  by  the  barbarous  decree 
of  Herod.  It  is  a  small  chamber  cut  out  of  the 
rock  with  one  column  in  the  middle  of  it.  Next, 
for  every  thing  here  is  recorded,  we  were  shown 
the  place  where  the  impatient  Joseph  remained 
till  the  Virgin  Mary  was  delivered  of  her  son. 

From  this  we  w^ere  conducted  into  a  handsome 
chapel  floored  and  lined  with  beautiful  marble,  and 
provided  on  each  side  with  five  oratories,  answering 
precisely  to  the  ten  cribs  or  stalls  for  horses,  that 
the  stable  in  which  our  Savior  was  born  contained. 
At  the  further  extremity  of  this,  we  came  to  an 
altar  placed  in  an  arcade,  and  hollowed  out  below 
in  the  form  of  an  arch  to  embrace  the  sacred  spot 
where  God,  having  laid  aside  his  glory,  first  ap- 
peared in  the  veil  of  human  nature.  A  glory  in 
the  floor  composed  of  marble  and  jasper,  and  en- 
circled with  silver,  marks  the  place  of  the  auspi- 
cious birth.  An  inscription  records  the  memorable 
event,  Hie  de  Virgine  Maria  Jesus  Christus  natus 
est. 
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From  the  altar  of  the  Nativity,  two  steps  brought 
us  to  the  manger  in  which  the  infant  Jesus  was  laid. 
This  is  also  of  marble.     It  is  raised  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  above  the  floor,  and  hollowed  out  like 
a  manger,  and  the  very  spot  is  shown  on  which  the 
Savior  of  mankind  reposed.     Before  it  is  the  altar 
of  the  magi,  on  which  they  presented  their  prayers, 
and  their  adoration.    This  revered  series  of  sacred 
vaults  is  an  excavation  about  twelve  feet  deep  in 
the  rock,  and  is  a  very  unlikely  place  ever  to  have 
been  a  stable,  as  the  place  in  which  our  Savior 
was  born  is  represented  in  Scripture  to  have  been. 
From  the  top  of  the  convent  we  were  shown  the 
place  in  the  valley  where  the  angels  appeared  to 
the  shepherds,  the  grotto  where  David  cut  off  the 
skirts  of  Saul's  robe,  the  western  tower  at  the  cis- 
tern of  David,  the  place  where  Jezebel  was  eaten 
of  dogs,   the   convent  of  Saint  Elias,   in  which 
there  is  a  stone  that  still  retains  the  impression  of 
his  body,  and  the  grotto  adjoining  the  convent  of 
Bethlehem,  where  Joseph  hid  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
the  infaqt  Jesus,  before  they  fled  into  £gypt ;  and 
she  having  nursed  the  babe,  in  it,  the  chalk  in  the 
grotto  is  still  found  to  be  a  sovereign  rem^y  for 
increasing  the  secretion  of  milk,  and  much  resorted 
to  by  mothers  who  have  occasion  for  it,  and  listen 
to  the  advice  of  the  Romish  priests. 

The  village  of  Bethlehem  contains  ab-out  300 
inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  whom  gain  their 
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livelihood  by  making  beads  from  the  fruit  of  the 
Judaic  palm,  which  is  the  same  with  the  Thebaic 
palm,  already  mentioned,  carving  mother-of-pearl 
shells  with  sacred  subjects,  such  as  the  Holy  Family, 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest, 
and  in  making. smaH  tables  and  crosses  of  the  same, 
all  of  which  are  eagerly  purchased  by  the  pilgrims 
in  Jerusalem,  It  is  but  a  poor  village,  but  it  was 
the  birth-place  of  David,  and  of  David's  Lord, 
which  is  praise  sufficient  for  any  village  upon  earth. 
It  is  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda. 

Having  left  the  convent,  we  passed  out  at  the 
south  gate  of  Bethlehem,  where  half  the  population 
of  the   village  were  assembled,   at  a   contiguous 
fountain,  to  witness  the  march  of  our  cavalcade. 
We  moved  on  in  a  southerly  direction,  over  a  very 
rugged  and  disagreeable  road,  the  rock  being  com-* 
pletely  uncovered  in  many  places,  and  after  an  hour's 
txavelling,  arrived  at  Solomon's  pools.     They  are 
three  in  number,  and  are  in  the  shape  of  a  long 
square,  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  plaster  in  the 
inside,  and  supported  by  abutments.     The  work- 
ipanship  throughout,  like  every  thing  Jewish,  ia 
more  remarkable  for  strength  than  beauty.     They 
are  situated  in  the  south  end  of  a  small  valley,  and, 
li'om  the  slope  of  the  ground,  the  one  falls  consif 
derably  below  the  level  of  the  other.    That  on  the 
west  is  nearest  the  source  of  the  spring,  and  is  the 
smallest,  beipg  about  480  feet  long  j  the  second  is 
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about  600  feet ;  and  the  third  about  660  feet  long  5 
the  breadth  of  them  all  is  nearly  the  same,  about 
270  feet.  The  fountains  communicate  freely  witb 
each  other,  and  are  capable  of  containing  a  great 
deal  of  water,  which  they  discharge  into  a  small 
aqueduct  that  conveys  it  to  Jerusalem.  Both  foun^ 
tains  and  aqueduct  are  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Solomon  the  son  of  David,  and  the  antiquity  of 
their  appearance  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
statement. 

On  our  return  to  Jerusalem,  after  passing  the 
gate  of  Bethlehem,  we  descended  into  the  valley 
to  take  a  view  of  the  ruined  church  or  convent, 
which  the  pious  Helena  built  over  the  place  in  the 
valley  where  the  angels  appeared  to  the  shepherds, 
and  announced  to  them  the  joyful  tidings  of  the 
birth  of  Christ.  It  is  curious  that  this  interesting 
event  should  also  have  taken  place  in  a  grotto,  and 
in  a  grotto  dug  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  as  if  on: 
purpose  to  meet  the  occasion.  Every  thing  about 
it  is  now  in  ruins,  and,  saving  the  small  subterrane- 
ous chamber  in  which  the  interview  with  the  hea- 
venly messengers  took  place,  there  is  nothing  else 
to  be  seen.  The  valley  is  about  half  a  mile  broad, 
runs  from  nroth  to  south,  and  is  quite  close  to 
Bethlehem,  on  the  east,  between  it  and  Jerusalem. 
Thither  we  now  directed  our  steps,  and  entered 
the  Holy  City  at  sun-set,  a  little  before  the  closing 
of  the  gates. 
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The  next  place  that  we  visited  in  the  neighbor- 
liood  of  Jerusalem,  was  St.  John's  in  the  desert. 
Here  we  did  not  travel  in  company,  but  each  went 
as  it  was  most  convenient.  One  morning  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  I  went  out  by  the  gate  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  turning  to  the  right,  crossed  the  line 
of  the  ravine,  and  proceeded  in  a  westerly  direction. 
In  about  ten  minutes  we  came  to  a  cistern,  with 
very  little  water,  said  to  be  the  upper  fountain  of 
Gihon.  It  is  dug  in  the  rock,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  pools  of  Solomon  beyond  Bethlehem,  plas- 
tered  within,  and  supported  by  buttresses,  and  is 
not  much  inferior  to  the  smallest  of  them  in  dimen- 
sions. Here  we  are  informed  that  Zadok,  the  priest, 
and  Nathan,  the  prophet,  anointed  Solomon  King 
over  Israel.  A  small  burial  ground  lay  down  to 
the  left,  a  flock  of  sheep  were  feeding  around,  their 
shepherd  had  taken  his  station  on  an  elevated  rock, 
encompassed  with  ruins,  that  rises  on  the  right,  to 
catch  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun,  and  with  his 
almost  tuneless  reed,  was  toiling  at  a  native  air. 
It  hardly  required  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  or  a  recollection  of  the  wisest 
of  men,  to  render  this  a  most  interesting  scene. 
We  proceeded  over  the  hill,  and  in  about  twenty 
minutes  arrived  at  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  de^p 
ravine,  and  there  is  a  hole  under  the  great  altar  in 
the  church,  where  the  tree  grew,   of  which  the 
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true  cross  was  made*  This  convent,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  Romish,  is  in  possession  of  the 
Greek  monks. 

We  next  passed  the  tombs  of  the  illustrious 
Maccabees,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill 
on  our  right,  and  had  a  distant  view  of  the  in- 
teresting country  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  about 
an  hour  after  leaving  the  convent,  in  Jerusalem, 
we  arrived  at  the  convent  of  St. '  John.  This  mo- 
nastery is  built  over  the  spot  where  John  the  Baptist, 
the  forerunner  of  our  blessed  Savior  was  bom. 
How  this  place  came  to  be  ascertained  as  the  birth- 
place of  John  I  do  not  know.  Mention  is  made  of 
his  father,  Zacharias,  who  was  a  priest  of  the 
courde  of  Abia,  and  burnt  incense  in  his  turn,  in 
the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  also  of  his  mother  Elisa- 
beth. Both  of  them  were  old,  and  John  was  the 
child  of  their  old  age.  His  birth  was  foretold  by 
an  angel,  aiid  his  father  was  dumb,  from  the  time 
that  he  had  seen  the  vision  till  his  son  was  eight 
days  old  i  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  place  of  his 
birth  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament.  How- 
ever, in  the  church  belonging  to  the  convent,  we 
read  on  the  left  of  a  splendid  altar,  the  following 
inscription :  Hie  precursor  Domini  natus  est. 
Here  the  forerunner  of  the  Lord  was  bom.  On 
the  right  is  the  altar  of  Zacharias,  and  that  of  the 
visitation.  The  church  is  well  proportioned,  with 
a  number  of  handsome  columns,  some  tolerably 
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good  mosaic  in  the  iloor,  and  a  portrait  of  John 
the  Baptist  stuck  up  against  the  wall ;  but  it  has  a 
poor  and  deserted  appearance,  as  if  its  votaries 
were  few,  and  but  little  concerned  about  preserving 
its  ancient  grandeur.  The  situation,  however,  is 
exceedingly  pleasant,  the  monks  are  provided  with 
excellent  apartments,  and  the  refectory  fiirnished 
me  with  a  comfortable  breakfast  of  coflFee  and  melted 
butter. 

The  prospect  from  the  top  of  the  convent  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  a  small  cultivated  valley,  with 
the  sides  of  the  rising  ground  terraced,  and  planted 
with  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  fig-tree,  and  many 
indications  that  this  species  of  agriculture  had  been 
at  one  time  much  more  extensive  than  at  present* 
The  lofty  Modin  falls  also  within  the  range  of  vision; 
it  is  crowned  with  the  ruined  palace  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  the  burial  place  of  the  same  illustrious 
family:  the  valley  of  Turpentine,  where  David 
slew  Goliath  of  Gath,  and  to  the  north  thereof^ 
the  country  of  Samuel,  the  man  of  God,  and  close 
to  the  convent  the  house  of  Elisabeth,  the  reputed 
scene  of  that  delightful  interview  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels  between  the  mother  of  our  Lord  and  the 
mother  of  his  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist.  The 
babes  still  slumbered  in  the  womb,  yet  the  mo- 
thers were  instructed  from  Heaven  of  the  high 
character  of  those  to  whom  they  were  destined  to 
^ve  birth.     This  interview  took  place  in  the  hill 
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country,  in  the  house  of  Zacharias,  in  a  city  o£ 
Juda.    The  parties  were  near  relatives  and  friends, 
and  each  having  been  supernaturaily  informed  of 
the  condition  of  the  other,  gave  vent  to  the  feel- 
ings of  her  soul  in  the  most  tender  and  affection- 
ate language,  full  of  gratitude  to  God  for  his  mercy 
in  making  them  the  highly-favored  instruments  of 
so  much  good  to  our  fallen  race.     No  interview  on 
record  was  ever  equal  to  this,  whether  we  consider 
the  personages,  the  subjects  of  their  mutual  con- 
gratulation, or  the  pathetic  manner  in  which  it  is 
told  by  the  Evangelist  Luke.    Here  Elisabeth  died, 
and  here  she  is  said  to  have  been  buried ;  and  over 
the  spot  a  monastery  and  church  were  erected,  all 
of  which  are  now  in  ruins. 

Having  examined  this  memorable  spot,  we  pro- 
ceeded through  the  village,  crossed  a  small  stream 
that  trickled  along  the  valley,  and  wound  our  way 
over  a  barren  track,  which  industry  has  cultivated 
in  terraces,  and  which,  though  called  the  desert, 
is  really  better  cultivated,  and  more  numerously 
inhabited  than  any  part  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem.  Having  travelled  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  in  a  north-west  direction,  we  came  to  a 
casale,  or  country  village,  named  Colonia,  which 
lay  down  on  our  right.  Small  fields  of  grain  occur 
in  different  places ;  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  fig-trees 
abound ;  and  here  at  least  the  desert  may  be  said 
to  bud,  and  blossom  like  the  rose.    About  a  quarter 
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of  an  hour  further,  and  in  the  same  direction,  but 
without  any  regular  track  to  guide  our  steps,  we 
arrived  in  company  with  a  native  of  Calonia,  at 
the  cave  of  St.  John.  It  is  situated  on  the  edge 
of  a  deep  rocky  ravine,  abounding  in  trees,  among 
which  are  many  of  those  called  locust-trees,  which 
shows  that,  whatever  may  have  really  been  the 
food  of  the  forerunner  of  our  Savior,  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  is  what  the  iearly  Christians  under- 
stood by  the  locust  mentioned  in'  the  Gospels. 
Close  by  the  cave  there  is  a  small  fountain  of  fresh 
water,  supplied  by  a  stream  from  the  rock,  and  the 
ruins  of  a  small  monastery  that  had  been  built  over 
the  early  residence  of  the  messenger  of  Christ.  A 
small  cave,  about  10  feet  square,  and  the  scattered 
fragments  of  a  small  edifice,  are  all  that  remain  to 
testify  the  splendor  with  which  the  middle  ages  de- 
corated this  interesting  spot.  The  vicinity  of  a 
village,  and  the  cultivation  consequent  upon  it, 
have  taken  away  much  of  the  desert  appearance 
which  it  once  possessed ;  for  now  a  residence  in 
this  place  would  not  be  any  greater  banishment 
from  the  society  of  man,  than  in  the  neighborhood 
of  any  town  or  village  in  Judea. 

From  the  cave  of  St.  John  we  descended  the  hiU 
in  an  easterly  direction,  and,  having  crossed  a 
cultivated,*  and  tolerably-sized  valley  for  these  parts, 
we  arrived  in  about  20  minutes  at  the  place  in  the 
valley  of  Turpentine,   which .  is  recorded  as  the 
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jseene  of  conflict  betweeta  David  and  Gcdiath. 
.Nothing  can  be  better  described  than  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  two  opposing  armies  is»  in  the 
language  of  Scripture :  **  And  Saul,  and  the  men 
of  Israel,  were  gathered  togedver^  and  j»tched  by 
the  valley  of  Elah  (Turpentine),  and  set  the  battle 
in  a^ray  against  the  Philistines^  and  the  Philistines 
stood  on  a  mountain  oa  the  one  side,  and  Israel 
^tQod  on  a  mountain  on  ihe  other  side»  and  there 
was  a  valley  between  them/'  This  valley  is  the  val- 
ley, of  Elah ;  it  is  a  small  valley^  and  the  place  df 
their  encampment  is  pointed  out  where  it  narrows 
into  a  broad  deep  ravine ;  part  of  it  waa  in  crop^ 
and  part  of  it  under  the  plough,  which  was  drawn 
by  a  couple  of  oxeQ«^  A  small  streelm  which  had 
shrunk  almost  under  its  dtony  bed,  passes  through 
it  from  east  to  west,;  from  tvhidx  We  are  informed 
(that  David  chose  out.five^smooth  stones,  and  hasted 
jand  ran  to  meat  the  haughty  champion  of  Gath. 
A  well  of  water  under  the  bank>  with  a  few  <)live 
trees  above^  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  are 
«aid  to  mark  the  spot  of  the  shjapherd's  triumph 
jover  his  boasting  antagonist.  Saul  and  his  men 
probably  occupied  the  side  of  the  valiey  which  is 
Ictearest  to  Jerusalem,  on  which  the  gnmnd  is  higher, 
Arid  more  rugged  thm  on  the  other  ^de^  whicb 
.wtas  occiapied  by  the  Philistines,  wbo,  after  their 
defeat,  retreated  to  £kron,  ^md  Dkvid  brought  the 
diesad  of  die  PhilistMie  to  Jerusakdn.     Erom  EUh 
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:we  returned  along  a  pleasant  and  picturesque  road 
to  the  convent  of  St.  John,  and  thence  retraced 
our  steps  to  Jeruelalem,  which  we  entered  a  little 
before  siin-set. 

The  annual  procession  of  the  pilgrims  to  the 
river  Jordan,  accompanied  by  the  governor  of  Je» 
rusalem,  took  place  a  few  days  after  the  celebration 
of  the  Greek  Easter,  during  the  time  that  we  wei6 
in  the  holy  city ;  but  from  indispoi^ition  the  itohH 
traveller  did  not  accompany  them  on  that  interett^^ 
ing  occasion.  Captain  Gorry  was  the  only  one  df 
the  party  who  joined  the  procession.  I  proceeded 
Out  by  the  gate  of  Da\id  to  the  top  of  Mcmttt 
Zion,  and  saw  the  green  srtandard  unfurled,  iui^ 
the  motley  train  of  soldiers  and  pilgrims,  some  Ob 
horses,  some  on  mules,  some  on  asses,  soiAt^  on 
foot,  move  from  their  place  of  rendezvous,  above 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  graduafly  withdraw 
till  the  extended  base  of  the  Mount  of  OKveiy  hid 
them  from*  the  iriew.  The  object  of  the  govetnoif 
and  Tnrkish  soldiers  was  to  protect  the  pilgrims 
from  the  assaults  of  the  plundering  Arabs  of  th6 
(Sstriet,  and  the  object  of  the  pilgriiiis  was*  to  bafthe 
in  the  Jordan,  arid  to  dip  their  robes  in:  Ms  hial- 
lowed  stream^}  these  they  drf  and  carry  hbnSie  With 
thefti,  and  darefuUy  p*eserv*  to  be  l^ie  last  robes 
that  ^i*ap  ^tieit  exAriittaated  cJfey  iirheti  dt6^s€d  fbr* 
iSbe  tomb.  The  jotttney  arid  cei'emoriy  Mgethet 
jf«Ste»alIy  occupy  the  grieatei^.part  of  thxie  di^s, 
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though  many  of  the  travellers  perform  it  in  two  i 
during  which  they  visit  the .  river  Jordan  and  the 
dead  sea,  and  many  of  them  perform  their  ablu- 
tions in  both,  and  will  probably  find  both  the  salt 
water  and  the  fresh  to  answer  equally  well  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  use  them. 

The  concerns  of  eternity  are  of  too  serious 
consideration  to  be  hinted  at  in  jest }  but  what  a 
foolish  and  unprofitable  task  do  these  men  propose 
to  themselves  aQd  their  followers,  who  load  the 
plain  and  simple  religion  of  Jesus  with  a  farrago 
of  ceremonies,  or  to  think  that  there  is  any  way 
of  propitiating  an  offended  Deity,  but  that  which 
is  revealed  to  us  in  his  word.  It  is  to  pagan- 
ize Christianity,  which  disclaims .  all  oblations  and 
sacrifices,  but  those  of  a  contrite  heart  and  life, 
and  complete  reliance  on  the  merits  of  the  Son  of 
God;  it  is  to  withdi'aw  the  soul  from  confiding  in 
Christ}  and  acceptance  through  him,  and  to  place 
the  hopes  of  salvation  in  pilgrimage,  relics,  inter- 
cessions of  saints,  or  winxling  sheets  washed  in  the 
Jordan,  to  help  them  through  the  strait  gate ;  in  fine 
it  is  virtually  ;to  deny  the  eipScacy  of  Christ's  atone- 
ment, to  blaspheme  God,  and  to  seek  for  salvation  in 
another  way  than  that  which  i&  offered  in  the  Gospel^ 
.  On  the  5th  of  May,  at  a  quarter  past  eleven 
o'dock,  as  I  wa^  returning  from  the  house  ojf  Omar. 
Effisndi,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  central, 
eclipse  of  the ,  sun,  th«  centre,  of  ^e  luminosus: 
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body  was  completely  obscured,  and  the  light  flamed 
out  in  a  circle  all  round  it.  It  excited  very  little 
curiosity  among  the  natives  of  Jerusalem,  hardly 
any  of  whom  seemed  to  know  or  recollect  that 
darkness  over  all  the  land  'accompanied  the  suflFer- 
ings  of  the  Son  of  God  in  this  devoted  city. 

In  this  account  of  the  environs  of  Jerusalem, 
two  places,  which  we  did  not  visit,  are  omitted, 
Emmaus  and  Hebron.  The  former  is  within  two 
hours'  ride  of  the  Holy  City,  to  the  north-west  of 
Modin,  in  what  I  have  mentioned  as  the  country 
of  Samuel,  whose  burial  place  is  much  honored, 
and  covered  by  a  Turkish  mosque.  To  the  west 
of  Emaus  are  shown  the  mountain  of  Gibeon  and 
l^e  vaJley  of  Ajalon,  where  the  sun  and  moon 
stood  still  at  the  prayer  of  Joshua  the  Son  of  Nun, 
the  illustrious  chief  of  the  armies  of  Israel. 

Hebron  is  seven  hours  distant  from  Jerusalem, 
and  five  hours  to  the  south-west  of  Bethlehem* 
It  is  still  a  considerable  village,  with  part  of  an  old 
castle  remaining  from  the  time  of  the  Jews,  and 
contains  an  elegant  mosque,  built  over  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  the  burial  place  of  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  the  ancient  patriarchs  of 
God's  peculiar  people.  Their  tombs  are  still  ex- 
hibited in  the  interior  of  the  mosque;  but  the 
entrance  into  the  cave  or  sight  of  the  relics,  which 
the  Turks,  though  I  believe  without  any  just 
ground,  declare  3tiU  to  exists  is  peremptorily  denied. 
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In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  his  difierent^ 
Ayalks,  the  traveller  cannot  help  exclaiming  what 
a  wonderful  place  is  Jerusalem  ?  there  is  nothing 
comely  or  beautiful  in  her  appearance,  but  listen 
to  her  story;  every  part  within  and  around  her 
walls  has  been  the  scene  of  some  great  and  mira- 
culous event,  each  of  them  marking  a  progressive 
stage  in  the  consummation  of  that  plan  by  which 
the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  accomplish  our  sal- 
vation by  the  birth,  life,  death,  re^irrection,  and 
ascension  of  Jesus   Christ.     Revisit  the  reputed 
scene  of  each  event  in  detail,  there  is  nothing  of 
cotemporary  existence  to  delight  the  eye ;   but 
the  flood-gates  of  all  our  feelings  are  unlocked  in 
succession,  and  the  mind  is  by  turns  delighted  and 
refined,  and  humbled  in  a  conscious  inadequacy  of 
keeping  its  faculties  alive,  and  of  sustaining  through- 
out that  intense  and  solemn  fervor  with  which  it 
becomes  the  Christian  to  look  upon  each  hallowed 
spot  in  this  sacred  ground.     He  pauses  in  his 
rounds,  and  baits  in  retirement,  and  with  renovated 
vigor  recommences  the  review,  and  after  a  little 
success  in  his  often  baffled,  and  often  resumed  at- 
tempts, he  gladly  hopes  that  the  scenes  will  become 
less,  fatiguing  as  they  become  more  familiar,  and 
that  in  time  the  heart  of  earthly  mould  will  become 
^therialized  and  purified,  and  possess  a  train  of 
spiritual  meditation  that  without  exhaustion  will 
garry  it  through  these  heavenly  scenes^  ^nd  that 


frotn  often  visiting  this  iheatre  of  men  and  angels, 
aad  where  God  himself  appeared  in  human  form, 
li3  wiU  become  wiser  and  better,  and,  like  thie 
glorified  spijrits  in.  heaven^  will  &el  it  to  be  his 
meat  aiid  drink  to  do  the  will  of  God;     He  casts- 
bis  eye  upon  the  thousands  of  Christians,  who  for 
years,  or  from  their  infancy,  have  enjoyed  these . 
golden  opportunities  of  amelioration,   and  when, 
imstead.  of  Ending  a  more  staid  and  perfect;  or  more 
enlightened  Christian,  purified  from  ^in,  and  pre- 
pared to  make  a  happy  transit  through  the  night- 
of  thegcav^  to  the  man^ons  of  heavenly  li^t. 
asid  life,,  he  sees  them  selfish  and  unregenerate 
aiid  troubled  about  many  things ;  old  in  craft  and; 
avarice,  and  hardened  in  the  ways  of  iniquity,  he.' 
is  irresistibly  forced  to  conclude  the  absolute  no-^ 
thingness  of  place,  in  the  pesmanent  improvement  of 
the  human  heart,  and  that  nothing  but  the  grace 
of  God,  which  is  equally  promised  and  equally 
powerful  to.  people  of  every  clime  and  of  every 
tongue^  can  change  the  character  or  life  of  man, 
iMid  that  without  its  quickening  influence,  neither 
Moses,,  nor  the  prophets,  nor  Paul,  nor  ApoUos, 
nor  the  mighty  deeds  done  in  Jerusalem,  nor  the 
ihij^ty  words  spoken  in  Sinai,  are  of  any  avail,  but 
fall  unawakening  and  unimpressive  on  the  hearty 
like  the  most  charming  melody  upon  the  deafened 
ear,  or  the  most  genial  light  upon  the  sightless  eye.^ 
The  physician  who  visits  Jerusalem,  may  assure 
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himself  of  a  cordial  reoeptioUy  provided  be  is  pro^ 
perly  recommended,  and  the  best  of  all  recom- 
mendations is  that  of  travelling  with  a  family  of 
distiDction.     Both  Turks  and  Arabs  and  oriental 
Christians  are  perfect  gluttons  in  physic^  and  place 
greater  confidence  in  its  wonder-working  powers, 
than  the  more  enlightened  pe(^le  in  Europe  are 
disposed  to  do ;  but  they  have  been  so  often  gulled 
by  pretenders  to  the  art,  that  a  solitary  traveller 
declaring  himself  to  be  of  that  profession  is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  and  must  work  his  way  through 
lengthened  files   of  gossipping  quacks  and  anile 
competitors,  fraught  with  legions  of  nostrums  from 
every  country  under  heaven,  against  every  ailment 
with  which  the  human  body  can  be  assailed,  from 
a  scratch  of  the  finger  to  a  scirrhous  ulcer  or  a  pes* 
tilential  boil.     But  all  their  clamours  are  silenced 
by  such  an  introduction,  his  prescriptions  are  re- 
ceived with  unlimited  confidence,  and  applications 
for  advice  are  without  end.   Crowds  of  invalids,  the 
halt,  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  sick  of  every  dis* 
ease,  collected  from  all  quarters  of  the  country  as- 
sail him,  so  that  unless  he  give  his  whole  time  up  to 
them,  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  satisfy  their  de- 
mands. .  It  is  the  hardest  of  all  refusals  for  a  medical 
man  at  any  time  to  decline  giving  advice  for  the 
hedth  of  a  fellow-creature,  but  more  especially  so 
in  Jerusalem.     The  patients  seize  upon  him  as  if 
only  he  t^tood  between  them  and  death  j  they  fall 
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dovm  before  him  on  the  ground,  grasp  his  legs, 
kiss  his  feet,  and  supplicate  him  for  the  love  of 
God,  to  look  at  them  and  prescribe  for  their  com- 
plaints. They  rarely  present  him  with  silver  or  gold, 
but  the  father,  the  mother,  the  sister,  the  brother, 
or  some  friend  or  relation  of  the  patient  stands  by 
with  a  sheep,  a  lamb,  or  a  goat,  a  chaplet  of  be^ds, 
a  carved  shell,  or  some  other  portion  of  his  property  ' 
to  reward  him  for  his  trouble.  The  soul  is  touched 
when  the  body  suffers,  and  any  thing  for  health. 
Whether  he  is  in  his  lodgings,  walks  in  the  streets, 
or  sits  down  in  the  market-place,  the  physician  is 
equally  beset;  some  needy  sufferer  finds  him  out, 
and  comes  up  under  the  wings  of  some  favored 
Turk,  who  prefers  an  unnecessary  request  in  be- 
half of  the  invalid :  no  sooner  has  he  prescribed 
for  one,  than  another  victim  of  disease  pathetically 
assails  him,  and  thus  he  is  kept  in  constant  employ 
and  hunted,  as  if  by  a  dog,  both  over  town  and 
country. 

The  medical  practitioner  who  travels  in  those 
countries  and  wishes  to  be  useful,  which  it  is  hoped 
every  member  of  the  profession  does,  should  take 
along  with  him  a  set  of  surgical  instruments,  par- 
ticularly such  as  are  necessary  for  operations  on 
the  eye,  and  for  laying  open  fistulous  sores ;  also  a 
chest  of  medicines  well  stored  with  calomel  and 
jalap,  bark,  the  liquor  of  ammonia,  which  from 
the  debilitated  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  oc- 
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i::a«iioned  bj  the  excessive  use  of  tobacca,  he  wilt 
find  of'gfeat  serrke^  powders  fi>r  making  soda- 
water  aad  the  spirijbs  of  nitrous  ether,  he  will  find 
uhiverseUy  caHoi  for,,  and  a  small  quantity  of  them 
wiU  be  efficient  to  secure  him  the  temporary 
friendship  o£  aorjr  great  man  in.  the  country ;  he 
ought  also  to  take  opimn  along  with  him,  ^hicfa, 
strange  as  idi  may  a{^ar,  I  hardly  erer  found  good 
in  those  countries,  and  he  wilt  find  the  ointment 
jo£  the  nitrate  of  mercury  of  great  service  in  the 
^nptive  diseases  on.  which  he  will  often  be  con- 
sulked.  Such  other  medicines  as  he  may  have  oc- 
casion for  he  will  generally  meet  with  ia  the  con- 
vents or  the  shops  of  the  country.  If  it  fall  to 
his  lot,  ^it  did  to  mine,  he  will  have  many  eyes  to 
operate  upon  and  many  fistulous  sores  to  lay  open, 
naost  of  them  arising  from  neglected  gun-shot 
wounds,  which  are  very  frequent  in  those  countries^, 
where  every  man  who  carries  a.  gun  may  fire  it 
almost  with  impunity  at  any  other  man  who  comes- 
in  his  way. 

It  is  now  time  to  tliink  of  leaving  the  Holy  City, 
previous  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  pass- 
port fr<Mn  the  Pasha  of  Acre,  and  as  there  are  two, 
roads-  by  which  the  traveller  may  go  to  Bisan,  it  ia 
Aecessafy  to  specify  by  which  of  the  routes  he 
iiatend^  to  proceed,  in  order  that  each  of  the  petty 
towns  or  villages  that  occur  in  the  way,  may  be 
p^i^icularly  specified  in  the  passport,  so>  that  none 


of  the  shiekhs  or  governors  may  interrupt  or  detmn 
the  traveller  \m^et  i^ny  captious  or  frivolous  pretext, 
of  th^ir  own.  It  i^  ten  chances  to  one  that  the 
passport  will  not  be  asked  for  once  during  thcr 
whole  of  the  journey,  but  if  it  should  and  the  tra«, 
veller  have  none  to  present,  then  there  is  ^  suffi- 
cient plea  fox  fleecing  him  of  his  money,  or  mi^ki^g 
him  their  prisoner  till  he  can  obtain  an  order  to 
proceed,  a  dilemma  which  every  prudent  man 
would  wish  to  avoid.  Every  one  of  these  petty 
chiefs  are  extortioners,,  selfish  and  cruel  when  they 
can  be  so  with  impunity,  and  it  is  only  the  dread 
of  their  superiors  that  makes  them  honest  or 
tolerant,  and  no  principal  of  philanthropy  or  ihte« 
grity  in  the  heart. 

The  roads  to  Bisan  are  cwie  by  Jericho,  up  the 
pleasing  and  fertile  banks  of  the  Jordan,  the  other 
by  Nablous  and  Jennin  through  the  mountainous 
district,  both  of  which  are  full  of  interesting  scenes 
and  places  of  gloirious  recoUectioa.  The  former 
is  the  shortest,  and,  had  it  been  also  the  safeat  or 
equally  safe,  would  probably  have  been  preferred^ 
but  the  unkindly  disposition  of  the  natives  counter-* 
balances  every  inducement.  The  traveller  is  liable 
to  be  insulted,  plundered,  ajid  stopt  in  his  journay. 
Even  the  presence  of  one  or  two  Turkish  soldiers 
is  insufficient  to  protect  him ;  for  though  the  eoun*^ 
try  is  under  the  government  of  the  Turks,  yet 
their  power  is  more  nominal  than  real,  and  their 
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orders  are  only  obeyed  when  backed  by  the  efficient 
accompaniment  of  an  armed  force,  which  the  go- 
vernors are  unwilling  to  send  often  into  these 
quarters,  least  if  frequently  repeated  it  also  mi^t 
be  set  at  deiSance ;  besides,  had  any  accident  be- 
fallen the  noble  travellers,  he  would  have  been  the 
person  from  whom  the  Porte  would  have  demanded 
satisfaction,  so  that  in  placing  them  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Pasha  of  Acre,  all  responsibility 
was  transferred  from  the  governor  of  Jerusalem, 
which,  though  itself  is  in  the  Pashalic  of  Damascus, 
yet  it  is  every  where  surrounded  by  the  Pashalic 
of  Acre.  For  these  reasons  the  governor  of  Je- 
rusalem recommended  to  his  noble  visiter  to  travel 
by  the  way  of  Nablous,  being  unable  to  guarantee 
bis  safety  by  that  of  Jericho,  and  in  sending  to 
Acre  for  the  passport,  desired  that  Nablous,  Bisan, 
Tiberias,  Nazareth,  the  source  of  the  river  Jordan, 
and  other  places  in  the  i*oute  by  which  he  intended 
to  travel  to  Damascus,  might  all  be  specially  men- 
tioned. All  these  precautions  were  considered  as 
necessary,  notwithstanding  the  general  Firman 
from  the  Porte  authorizing  us  to  travel  in  these 
parts. 

It  was  also  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  money, 
to  send  the  drafts  on  Constantinople  to  Acre,  for 
at  Jerusalem  the  governor  either  does  not  possess 
the  cash,  or  is  afraid  to  part  with  it  that  way :  so 
little  are  they  acquainted  with  money  transagtioni^ 
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that  e¥en  at  Acre,  I  believe,  occasional  difficulties 
are  met  with  ;  but»  through  the  good  word  of  the 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  nothing  of  the  kind  oc« 
curred  in  the  present  instance.  These  afiairs  hav- 
ing been  arranged,  we  were  prepared  te  quit  the 
Holy  City.  But  this  I  cannot  do  without  once 
more  returning  to  my  worthy  friend,  Omar.  Effendi, 
whose  friendship  for  me  remained  unabated,  and 
whose  anxiety  for  my  continuing  in  Jerusalem,  in- 
creased as  the  day  of  our  departure  approached. 

The  inflammation  in  his  eyes  had  undergone 
several  exacerbations,  which  had  been  successively 
subdued,  and  he  remained  free  from  pain  with 
great  and  manifest  improvement ;  but  still  much 
organic  irritability,  and  a  disposition  to  relapse 
even  on  moderate  exposure  to  light,  which  was 
much  aggravated  by  his  own ,  impatience ;  for  he 
was  so  pleased  to  see  the  eye  resume  its  natural 
color,  free  of  sanguineous  suffusion,  that  he  kept 
constantly  examining  it  at  the  glass,  and  turning, 
up,  and  pulling  down  the  eyeJids,  cm  the  slightest 
pain,  to  see  if  the  inflammation  were  returning, 
which,  if  it  did,  there  was  no  person  in  Jerusalem^, 
he  said,  who  could  remove  it  when  I  was  gone. 
This  w^  the  subject  of  many  prayers,  and  many 
pious  ejaculations,  and  many  earnest  entreaties  for 
me  to  remain  in  Jerusalem,  or  to  give  my  word  that 
I  would  return  and  live  among  them,  which  wete* 
so  often  repeated,  as  to  make  reftisal,  which  is  at 
all  times  unpieiusant,  truly  painful.     But  I  received 
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ether,  and  more  substantial,  proofs  of  the  gratitude 
tii  this  noble  Turk,  for  the  services  which  I  had 
rendered  him; 

•  Two  days  before  I  left  the  Holy  City,  the  inter- 
preter entered  my  apartment  when  I  was  reposing- 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  after  my  moming^s  fa- 
tigue,  and  informed  me,  that  he  had  just  come 
from  the  Capo  Verde,  whose  servant  was  standing 
at  the  gate  of  the  convent^  with  an  Arab  horse, 
saddled  smd  bridled  ready  for  the  journey,  of  which 
he  begged  my  acceptance ;  and  that  he  was  desired 
to  say,  that  If  a  present  of  robes  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  me,  they  were  ready,  and  that  I  had 
only  to  signify  tiie  preference*  Could  I  have 
brought  him  to  Englatid,  the  horse  would  have 
been  to  me  tiie  most  acceptable  of  all  presents ; 
but  every  arrangement  having  been  already  made 
for  the  journey,  I  considered  it  unnecessary  for 
me  to  accept  of  a  horse  which  I  should  ride  only 
&r  a  few  days,  when  I  ^hottld  be  obliged  to  sell  it, 
and  thus  undergo  the  double  mortification  of  psfft- 
ing>  &st  with  my  friend,  and  then  with  his  pre- 
seat*  Accordingly,  I  desired  the  interpreter  to 
return  my  grateful  thanks  to  the  Capo  Verde  for 
the  honor  he  had  done  me  by  the  oflfer  of  such  a 
vaduable  present;  that  I  considered  any  services 
that  I  had  rendered  bim  in  my  profelssional  eapa* 
dty  amply  requited  by  the  uhremittiiig  and  unpa^ 
reeled  civilities  that  he  had  constantly  shown  me 
during  the  whole  period,  of  my  residence  ixi  Jeru)*^ 
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^em ;  but  since,  over  and  above  so  many  signal 
marks  of  favor,  he  was  pleased  to  press  upon  me 
the  acceptance  of  a  gift,  that  robes  would  certainly 
be  more  agreeable  ;  for  that,  whatever  I  received 
from  him,  I  should  wish  to  take  along  with  me  to 
my  native  country,  and  to  keep  it  during  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life. 

The  interpreter,  having  delivered  this  message 
to  Omar  Effisndi,  returned  immediately  to  the 
convent,  accompanied  by  another  of  his  servants, 
bearing  an  India  shawl,  two  white  turbans  of  India 
.muslin,    and  three  pieces   of  Damascus  silk  for 
caftans,   of  which  he  requested  my  acceptance, 
adding,  at  the  same  time^  that  he  wished  to  see  me 
as  soon  as  convenient.    Having  received  the  pre- 
sent ftrom  the  hand  of  the  servant,  I  proceeded 
immediately  to  the  house  of  his  master,  and  after 
•  talking  and  smokii^  with  him  for  about  an  hour, 
when  I  was  on  the  point  of  going  away,  he  called  the 
'  servant  to  bring  him  his  own  Abba,  which  h^  put 
'iM  me,  saying,  that  he  had  received  it  in  a  pr'esent 
from  his  excellent  friend  Ibrahim,  the  Pasha  of  Da- 
mascus, and  now  begged  of  the  to  accept  of  it,  and 
weac  it  as  a  pledge  of  his  affection  ^nd  esteem ; 
.adding)  that  while  I  travelled  in  th^  countiy,  f 
should  .find  it  a  more  efiectoal  protection  than  the 
dress  of  the  Bedoweens^  in  which  I  proposed  to 
travd.     It  was  a  goodly  robe,  of  the  finest  tex- 
ture,  and  of  the  manufacture  of  Bagdadt;   the 
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body  and  sleeves  were  lined  with  yellow  silk,  the 
shoulders  and  comers  with  rich  green  satin,  and 
highly  embroidered ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
light  or  pleasant  to  wear. 

Some  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  shiekh  of  the 
caravan,  detained  us  a  day  longer  in  the  Holy  City 
than  we  expected,  so  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  worthy  gentleman  several  times  after 
I  considered  that  I  had  taken  leave  of  him.  On 
the  morning  of  our  departure,  his  servant  came  to 
the  convent  before  the  interpreter,  and,  being  ad- 
mitted, informed  me,  that  his  master  wished  to  see 
me ;  I  went  directly  with  him,  wearing  the  Abba 
that  I  had  received  from  him  the  day  before ;  and, 
meeting  the  interpreter  by  the  way,  we  went  all  in 
company.  The  Capo  Verde  rose  in  his  usual  way 
to  receive  us  on  our  entrance  ;  but  there  was  in  all 
his  demeanor  a  certain  melancholy,  which  he  ap- 
peared anxious  to  conceal,  by  frequently  attempting 
to  smile,  and  say  pleasant  things;  but  the  whole 
tone  of  his  countenance  was  sorrowful,  and  the 
frequent  tear  starting  in  his  eye  showed  that  the 
predominant  feeling  in  his  heart  was  different  from 
mirth.  We  were  entertained  with  our  usual  fare 
of  coffee  and  tobacco,  on  our  first  going  in,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  an  excellent  breakfast  was  placed 
before  us,  of  which  Taher  Effendi,  the  head  of 
the  law,  came,  and  partook.  As  soon  as  the  re- 
past was  finished,  I  was  impatient  to  take  leave ; 


flmt  ths^t  was  aB  impossible,  without  smoking  a  pipe 
.of  to})accOy  as  it  wQu}d  be  to  leave  the  dinner-table 
hjsxe  without  drinking  a  glass  of  wine,  which  being 
cpinplied  with,  I  was  perpiitted  to  go  to  the  con- 
vent j  bul;  under  a  promise  that  I  9hould  visit  bind 
iq  passing,  as  the  road  lay  near  his  house*     Haying 
.^ranged  my  aS-irs  at  the  convent,  I  got  my  pipe, 
ipy  flaisk  of  water,  ^pd  my  other  accoutrements, 
j^nd,  mounting  my  mule  with  the  foremost,  I  had 
isciE^rcely  turned  his  head  down  the  stieet,  whfep  j 
ibund  the  interpreter,  au4  the  chamberlaip  of  the 
CapoVercJe,  waiting  for  me ;  so  that  had  I  been 
inclined,  I  could  not  have  availed  myself  of  the 
9Vpr-9queamish  European  fashion  of  leaviug  my 
friend  without  tjUcing  leave  at  all.    For  th^e  fir«t 
Um^s  I  was  conducted  up  a  long  narrow  passage, 
;^ndj  a%hting  at  the  door  of  the  haram,  whither 
Hay  good  friend  had  retired,  a  servant  received  my 
qu^djriiped^  and  I  entered  to  bid  him  a  long  adieu,  I 
f0und  the  worthy  gentleman  in  better  spirits  than 
J  fi3i(pecte(ji  i  the  morning  aloud  had  passed  away, 
j^id  he  saluted  me  in  ^a  voice  of  cheerfol  bemgnity, 
**  li^ell,  this  ifi  the  last  time  ^  you  are  going  to  leave 
us?''    I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  **  yes,  but  I 
49ball  cauy  you  with  me  in  my  heart,''  <<  aqd  you 
«hall  remain  in  the  cgoivetsation  (^miue,^'  rejoined 
tke  worthy  schei^eef,  *^  but  I  hope  to  see  you  again 
ia  Jfims^lem,  an^  then  you  must  come  and  live  in 
mgr.  house,  and  not  go  to  the  coi^vent)  you  sae  it 
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is  large  enough ;  you  shall  have  a  quarter  of  it  to 
yourself."     I  assured  him,   if  circumstances  per- 
mitted, "  that  I  should  be  truly  happy  to  revisit 
Jerusalem,  when  I  should  gladly  avail  myself  of 
his  invitation.  On  saying  this,  I  held  out  my  hand, 
which  he  grasped  in  the  most  affectionate  manner ; 
and,  embracing  me  in  his  arms,  called  out,  "  go 
in  peace ;  glory  to  God !  glory  to  God !  God  give 
you  health  !  God  give  you  a  good  journey !  Come 
back  to  Jerusalem,  and  I  will  illuminate  the  house ! 
This  is  the  first  house  that  you  visited  in  Jerusa- 
lem,  and  I  wished  it  should  be  the  last.     Glory  to 
God !  glory  to  God  !  go  in  peace,  go  in  peace,  go 
in  peace !"     How  delightful  do  the  sayings  of  a 
friend  repeat  upon  the  ear  of  recollection  j  they 
are  like  the  fanning  of  an  angel's  wing,  to  kindle 
in  our  heart  the  flame  of  afiection  for  all  mankind'! 
It  was  impossible  not  to  be  penetrated  with  such 
expressions  of  regard,  imparted  with  an  ardor  that 
left  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  and  warmth  of  the 
heart  from  which  this  proceeded.  I  gradually  With- 
drew from  his  relaxing  embrace,  though,  at  every 
effort,  his  arms  were  again  pressed  to  retain  m^, 
and  left  him  alone  in  his  apartment.     As  I  passed 
through  the  landing-place,  his  women  were  stBXid- 
ing.at  the  door  of  the  haram,  uttering  prayers  for 
my  prosperity,  and  thaiiking  me  for  the  services 
that  I  had  rendered  to  the  Capo  Verde,  wished 
tliat  God  would  put  it  in  my  heart  to  return,  and 
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dwell  in  Jerusalem.  Half  frantic  with  the  over- 
whelming emotions  of  this  tender  adieu,  I  left  the  . 
mansionofOmarEffendi)  and, mounting  my  anhnal, 
which  was  held  for  me  at  the  foot  of  the  stair,  wag 
soon  out  of  the  hearing  of  their  valedictions,  though 
the  recollection  of  their  uniform  kindness  shall 
never  be  efiaced  from  my  memory.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes I  passed  the  Damascus  gate,  and  was  without 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  where  I  joined  the  noble 
travellers,  and  proceeded  on  the  way  to  Nablous. 
The  chamberlain  of  the  Capo  Verde  mounted  his 
horse  to  convey  me  out  of  town,  and  rode  in  front 
of  the  cavalcade  as  far  as  a  Turkish  oratory,  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  way,  about  a  mile  from  Je- 
rusalem ;  when,  having  compUed  with  the  orders 
of  his  master,  he  returned^  waving  his  hand  as  he 
passed  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  muttering  some  Arabic 
sentences,  in  token  of  adieu,  which  I  did  not 
understand. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

jbURNEY    TO    NABLOUS KHAN    MBAN ^NABIOUS— • 

SEBASTE,   OR  SAMARIA — ^JENIN — BISAN TIBERIAS^ 

» 

We  left  the  Holy  City  on  the  8th  of  May,  at  eight 
6'cl6ck  in  the  morning,  having  remained  in  it  three 
and  twenty  days.  The  road  is  rough  and  stony,  and 
the  country  rugged  and  mountainous,  linsuscepti* 
ble  of  any  species  of  cultivation,  Qxcept  by  being 
terraced,  like  what  we  saw  at  St  John's  in  the.de* 
sert,  and  in  the  island  of  Malta,  where  the  system 
^aS  probably  introduced  by  the  Knighis,  and  there 
are  many  traces  of  its  having  been  cultivated  in  that 
manner.  Under  this  species  of  ornamental  culture, 
Jerusalem  might  then  appear  worthy  of  the  epithet 
bestowed  on  it  by  Pliny,  as  being  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  city  of  the  East.  At  present  it  is  per- 
fectly naked,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
barren  ground  I  ever  saw.  It  is  relatively  low  in 
its  situation,  and  is  enclosed  by  low  mountains  on 
the  north  and  on  the  east,  a  high  one  on  the  south, 
and  a  low  rocky  flat  on  the  west,  stretching  out  to- 
ward Bethlehem. 
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In  three  hours  and  a  haif  from  Jerusalem,  we 
istrri ved  at  Beer,  which  seems  to  have  been  once  a 
place  of  considerable  consequence,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  place  alluded  to  in  Judges,  **  And  Jotham  ran 
away  and  fled,  and  went  to  Beer/*  The  Beerites 
are  named  among  those  who  followed  Joab  in  pur- 
suing Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri.  It  has  a  well  of 
good  wWer,  from  which  it  derives  the  name  Beer; 
which  signifies  a  well.  Close  to.  it  are  the  moulder- 
ing walls  of  a  ruined  khan,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  two  large  arches  of  a  ruined  convent. 

Leaving  Beer,  we  came  in  a  little  time  to  a  place 
where  two  roads  meet,  and  proceeded  along  the 
right  for  Nablous.  After  two  hours'  travelling  along 
the  same  stony  path,  we  passed  the  Village  of  Ein- 
broot,  which  is  finely  situated  on  our  left,  oh  the 
top  of  a  hill.  The  adjoining  valley  is  well  cfulti- 
vated,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  rdised  in  ter- 
races,  and  planted  with  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the 
fig-tree.  On  approa;chingEinbroot  the  guide  of  the 
caravan  called  out  for  us  to  march  in  close  order. 
Here  it  was  reported  that  we  were  in  danger  of 

m 

being  attacked  by  banditti,  and  that  the  muskets 
were  seen  pointed  at  us  oyer  the  stones ;  but  upon 
the  guide,  who  rode  considerably  in  advance,  in- 
forming them  who  the  party  were  whom  they  tneant 
to  attack,  that  they  travelled  under  the  protection 
of  a  firman  from  the  Porte  and  the  Pasha  of  Acre, 
and  what  was,  perhaps,  as  powerfid  a  cUssuasive, 
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that  we  were  armed^  and  could  fight  as  well  as  they 
could,  they  withdrew  their  weapons  of  offence,  and 
remained  quiet.  A  little  further  on  we  passed  two 
villages  on  our  left,  the  names  of  which  I  did  not 
learn.  The  road  lay  partly  through  a  rocky  dell, 
and  partly  through  a  narrow  cultivated  valley;  but 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country  was  particularly 
wild  and  barren.  The  next  village  that  we  passed 
was  called  Engeeb,  also  on  the  top  of  a  hill  on  the 
left,  and  the  adjoining  ground  was  well  cultivated 
in  the  same  manner.  After  this  we  passed  a  fine 
looking  picturesque  hill,  every  way  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  entered  the 
small  valley  of  Khan  LebAn,  where  we  found  the 
ruins  of  an  old  khan,  with  many  mouldering  vaults, 
and  a  plentiful  spring  of  clear  water,  much  infested 
with  small  worms.  It  derives  its  name  ftom  a  vil- 
lage called  Leb&n,  at  the  other  end  of  the  valley. 
It  is  eight  hours  from  Jerusalem,  and  here  we  pitch- 
ed  our  tents  for  the  night,  the  place  being,  agree- 
able and  convenient,  with  plenty  of  grass  for  the 
animals. 

Next  morning,  the  9th,  we  resumed  our  journey 
at  a  quarter  before  seven  o'clock,  and  as  we  held 
our  way  through  the  narrow  valley,  were  extremely 
delighted  with  the  variety  of  shade  and  sunshine 
that  lay  on  its  verdant  surface,  as  the  mountain 
rose  or  fell  upon  its  side.  Having  passed  the  vil- 
lage of  Leban,  the  road,  winding  with  the  valley,  pro- 
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ceeds  in  a  northern  direction.  Here  the  ground  is 
licfa  and  well  cultivated,  and  several  plq^ghs  were 
busily  engaged.  We  next  passed  the  village  of 
Zanio,  and  travelling  for  a  considerable  time  over 
a  mountainous  and  barren  track,  descended  into  a 
fertile  valley,  where  we  found  the  reapers  cutting 
down  an  excellent  crop  of  barley.  Here  are  three 
comfortable  looking  villages  near  each  other;  the 
£rst  is  named  -Cousa,  the  second  Anabous,  and  the 
third  Couara.  We  are  now  about  two  hours  and  a 
half  from  Nablous*  The  ground  in  this  valley  is 
remarkably  stony,  but  well  cultivated.  Having 
ascended  the  hill,  we  passed  on  our  right  the 
tomb  of  the  Patriarch  Joseph,  situated  in  the  plain 
below.  It  is  now  a  Turkish  oratory,  with  a  whiten- 
ed dome,  like  the  tomb  of  his  mother  Rachel,  on 
the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem.  At  a 
little  distance,  in  the  same  plain,  and  nearer  to  the 
mountain,  probably  Gere^nj,  we  saw  another  build- 
ing resembling .  the  tomb  of  an  Arab  shiekh,  and 
said  to  be  Jacob's  Well.  At,  the  top  of  the  hill  we 
opened  a  fine  olive  grove,  with  a  stream  of  water 
in  front  of  it  Here,  being  anxious,  to  have  a  view 
pf  Jacob's  Well,  we  proceeded  across  the  field  in 
that  direction ;  but  had  not  advanced  far  till  we 
were  assailed  by  prohibitory  calls  from  a  small  fort 
on  the  side  of  the  hill.  To  which,  however,  as  we 
did  not  understand  them,  we,  at  first,  paid  no  atten- 
tion; but  the  calls  were  speedily  followed  by  the 
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discharge  of  a  musket  fired  across  our  front.  This 
arrested  our  progress,  and  drew  our  attention  to  the 
place  from  which  it  came.  Upon  this  the  calls  were 
redoubled,  and  our  guide  coming  up,  informed  us, 
that  we  were  addressed  by  the  guard,  who  was 
placed  there  to  keep  the  pass,  and  that  we  could 
not  proceed  to  Jacob's  Well.  We  had  previously 
been  informed  that  the  Arabs  around  Nablous  were 
in  arms  against  the  governor ;  but  this  is  the  only 
specimen  of  Turkish  vigilance  that  occurred  to  us 
on  the  road.  We  saw  no  symptoms  of  rebellion 
among  the  Arabs. 

We  now  crossed  the  stream,  and  resumed  the 
road  to  Nablous,  through  the  olive  grove,  accom- 
panied by  a  man,  who  said  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
governor  to  welcome  us  to  the  town,  and  conduct 
us  thither.  We  proceeded  through  the  bazars, 
which  presented  a  substantial  appearance,  and  were 
well  stored  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  cloths,  shoes, 
boots,  tobacco  and  tobacco-pipes,  and  all  sorts  of 
commodities  usually  met  with  in  those  countries ; 
and  such  a  degree  of  quiet  and  comfort  seemed  to 
pervade  the  town,  as  showed  that  the  citizens  en- 
tertained very  little  apprehension  from  the  disturb- 
ances without.  All  this  time  we  had  imagined  that 
our  man  was  conducting  us  to  the  palace  of  the 
governor,  and  on  turning  a  little  off  fiie  street,  and 
passing  a  large  gateway,  were  rather  disappointed 
to  find  ourselves  in  the  open  court  of  a  large  khan, 
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ancl  still  mere  so  on  being  informed  that  here  we 
must  wait  the  pleasure  of  the  governor,  who  was; 
then  asleep  in  his  haram.  This  piece  of  intelligence 
was  but  little  relished  by  any  of  the  party,  and  we 
more  than  suspected  that  our  officious  conductor, 
who  met  us  at  the  river,  was  but  a  self-constituted 
messenger  from  the  governor  of  Nablous,  who,  un- 
der this  nefarious  pretence,  having  got  us  into  the 
net,  was  going  to  make  his  own  terms  before  he  let 
us  out. 

We  were  impatient  to  proceed,  and  there  was 
no  time  for  delay,  as  we  wished  to  reach  Sebast^ 
that  night,  and  the  intrapping  knave  having  re- 
fused to  open  the  door  of  the  khan,  the  Albanian 
soldier,  who  accompanied  us  from  Jerusalem,  was 
dei^atched  to  acquaint  the  governor  of  Nablous 
with  our  situation,  and  our  desire  to  continue  oul* 
joiumey.  Perceiving  this  our  gentleman  began  to 
relax,  probably  from  an  apprehension  that  his  ex- 
pedient for  raising  the  wind  would  hot,  in  tlie  pre* 
sent  instance,  be  attended  with  the  success  he  had 
anticipated,  and  modestly  shifted  his  grounds  ftr 
as  to  say,  that  he  would  let  us  out  if  we  gave  him 
a  little  money  for  having  conducted  us  in ;  a  pixis 
posal  which  was  treated  with  merited  contempt ; 
and  the  noble  traveller,  who  perceived  the  foil 
force  of  it,  instantly  mounted  his  horse,  and  order- 
ed the  door  of  the  khan  to  be  opened.  Our  man 
then  stept  forward,  and  lowering  his  tone,  or  rather 
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his  terms,  exclaimed,  "  You  must  pay,  at  least,  for 
all  who  are  not  Englishmen."  An  exception  which 
only  created  another  laugh ;  and  he  was  humor- 
ously asked  if  he  knew  who  were  Englishmen  and 
who  were  not.  The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Belmpre 
he  allowed  were  Englishmen,  and  might,  therefore, 
pass  scot  free.  The  same  honor  he  awarded  to  the 
rest  of  the  party,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  who, 
he  protested,  was  an  Arab,  or  some  sort  of  Orien- 
tal Ciiristian  j  and,  therefore,  in  his  view  of  things, 
liable  to  pay  the  caphar.  This  only  produced 
another  laugh,  and  his  shrinking  soul  began  to  feel 
that  he  should  not  be  much  enriched  by  his  con- 
temptible stratagem,  when  our  Albanian  returned 
with  the  compliments  of  the  governor's  brother, 
sajdng,  that  his  excellency  would  have  been  happy 
to  have  seen  the  noble  travellers ;  but  since  it.  was 
inconvenient  for  them  to  wait  till  he  had  finished 
his  nap  in  the  haram,  they  were  at  perfect  liberty 
to  proceed,  and  he  wished  them  a  good  journey. 
This  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  scheme  of  our  de- 
tainer, whose  blank  and  mortified  aspect  it  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  when  he  saw  the  whole  party 
pass  out  by  the  gate  of  the  khan,  leaving  him  what- 
ever dust  might  fall  from  their  §hoes,  but  not  sp 
much  as  the  touch  of  a  farthing.  He  took  his  re- 
venge, however,  on  one  of  the  Armenian  servants, 
who  very  inconsiderately ,  remained  behind,  and 
whom  he  seized  at  the  gate  of  the  city ;  on  the  dp; 
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mand  of  a  caphar  of  two  piastres,  which  the  poor 
man  not  being  able  to  pay,  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
gun  in  pledge,  under  the  promise  that  he  should 
have  it  on  paying  the  forfeited  demand,  which,  to 
claim,  would  but  occasion  tlie  forfeiture  of  another 
two  piastres. 

Nablous  is  a  respectable  good  looking  country 
town.  I  have  written  the  name  as  it  is  pronounced 
by  the  Turks  and  Arabs  in  Syria  who  do  not  q)eak 
Italian.  The  Christians,  who  speak  Italian,  call  it 
Nablosa.  The  word  in  its  Greek  origin  is  Neapolis, 
or  Newton.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  a 
narrow,  but  pleasant  vale,  and  is  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  water.  The  vale  runs  from  north  to 
south,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Mount  Gere- 
zim,  and  on  the  west  by  Mount  £bal.  We  read  in 
the  Sacred  Writings  that  the  blessing  was  upon  the 
former,  and  the  curse  upon  the  latter.  The  en* 
virons  of  the  town  are  adorned  with  small  gardens 
which  skirt  the  banks  of  the  river  that  waters  the 
valley.  We  passed  its  scarcely  moistened  bed,  and 
a  little  above  the  town  saw  an  ancient  bridge  with 
twelve  arches,  which  were  still  capable  of  main- 
taining the  communication  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  valley.  In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hfiw 
from  Nablous  we  came  to  a  copious  spring,  of  good 
water,  whicTi  was  called  Beersheba.  This  is  the 
broadest  and  best  cultivated  part  of  the  valley,  and 
the  people  were  busily  engaged  in  reaping  a  scanty 
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crop  of  barley.  On  Mount  Ebal,  the  hill  opposite^ 
we  saw  a  considerable  village,  and  a  large  buOding 
like  a  ruined  fort.  Whether  the  curse  still  rests 
upon  it  or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  it  is  far  from 
being  so  fertile  as  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  Beersheba  we 
i:«ached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  as  we  wound  '  our 
way  down  the  other  side,  had  an  excellent  view  of 
the  delightfully  situated  Sebast^.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  passed  a  ruined  aqueduct  of  Roman  architec* 
ture,  and  pitched  our  tents  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  nearly  opposite  to  its  unworthy  successor,  a 
poor  village  of  the  same  name,  having  travelled  this 
day  about  nine  hours. 

Sebast^,  as  we  learn  from  the  XVth  Book  of 
Josephus  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  is  the 
name  that  Herod  gave  to  the  ancient  city  of  Sa- 
msdria  when  he  rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  and  convert- 
ed the  greater  part  of  it  into  a  citadel,  and  orna- 
mented it  with  all  sorts  of  decorations,  and  erected 
in  it  a  noble  temple,  ^dnch  was  illustrious,  both  on 
account  of  its  size  and  beauty,  and  which  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit  to  after-ages  a  specimen  of  his 
taste  and  beneficence,  and,  therefore,  he  named  it 
Sebast^,  which  is  but  the  Greek  word  for  Augusta, 
in  honor  of  the  Roman  Emperor.  The  same  his- 
torian says,  that  it  was  twenty  furlongs  in  circum- 
ference, and  that  it  was  one  day's  journey  from 
Jerusalem.    According  to  our  rate  of  travelling  it 


is  mXteeB  hours,  or  about  eight  and  forty  ii)iles ; 
Ibut  in  both  statements  I  think  the  historian  correct. 
The  situation  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  strong  by 
nature ;  more  so,  I  think,  than  Jerusalem*  It  stands 
on  a  fine  large  insulated  hill,  compassed  all  round 
i>y  a  broad  deep  valley,  and  when  fortified^  as  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  by  Herod,  one  would  have 
imagined  that,  in  th^  ancient  system  of  warfare, 
nothing  but  famine  could  have  reduced  such  a 
place.  The  valley  is  surrounded  by  four  hills,  one 
on  each  side,  which  are  cultivated  in  terraces  up 
to  the  top,  sown  with  grain,  and  planted  with  % 
and  olive  trees,  a3  is  also  ihe  valley.  The  hill  of 
Samaria  likewise  rises  in  terraces  to  a  height  equal 
to  any  of  the  adjoining  moiuntaiils. 
*  The  present  village  is  small  and  poor,  and  a&er 
passing  the  valley  the  ascent  to  it  is  very  steep; 
but  viewed  from  the  station  of  our  tents,  is  ^v 
tremely  interesting^  both  from  its  natural  shuatiOD^ 
and  from  the  picturesque  remains  of  a  rained  oon>- 
vent  of  good  Gothic  architecture.    ^ 

Having  passed  the  tillage  towaards  the  middle  of 
tibe  first  terrace,  there  is  a  number  of  cdlumns  stiti 
standing.  I  counted  twelve  in  one  rowy  besides 
several  that  stood  apart,  the  brotherless  remaiuis  of 
othier  rows.  The  sitaation  is  extremely  deligfatfult 
^nd  my  guide  iixfenned  m^  jthat  they  belonged  to  tlie 
«erai,  or  palace.  On  the  n«xt  terrace  thetoe  aie  lio 
jremaaiiis  of  solid  biriiding,  but  heaps  of  sioo^  and 
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lime,  and  fUbbish  mixt  with  the  soil  ifi  great  pro* 
fusion.  Ascending  to  the  third  or  highest  terrace^ 
the  traces  of  former  building  were  not  so  numer- 
0US5  but  we  enjoyed  a  delightful  view  of  the  sur-^ 
rounding  country.  The  eye  passed  over  the  deep 
valley  tliat  encompasses  the  hill  of  Sebast^,  and 
rested  on  the  mountains  beyond,  that  retreated  as 
they  rose  with  a  gentle  slope,  and  met  the  view  in 
every  direction,  like  a  book  laid  out  for  perusal  on 
a  reading  desk.  This  was  the  seat  of  the  capital  of 
the  short-lived  and  wicked  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and 
on  the  face  of  these  mountains  the  eye  surveys  the 
scene  of  many  bloody  conflicts,  and  many  memor^ 
able  events.  Here  these  holy  men  of  God,  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  spoke  their  tremendous  warnings  in  the 
ears  of  their  incorrigible  rulers,  and  wrought  their 
miracles  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people.  On  one  or 
other  of  these  four  mountains,  on  which  the  spec^ 
tator  gazes  with  speechless  inquiry,  sat  the  perse- 
cuted Elijah,  who  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  fieiy  artillery  of  heaven,  with  which  he 
smote  twice  in  succession  the  messengers  of  the 
wicked  Ahaziah,  who  were  sent  to  take  him :  but 
every  admonition  was  ineffectual.  The  government 
began  in  sin  and  idolatry,  and  continued  in  a  course 
of  horrid  deterioration  through  the  successive  reigns 
of  nineteen  wicked  kings,  for  the  space  of  two  hun^ 
dred  and  seventy  years,  when  Samaria  was  finally 
besieged  and  taken  by  Shalmanezer,  the  king,  of 
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Assyria,  and  Israel  was  carried  away  into  Assyria, 
and  placed  in  Halah,  and  in  Hobar,  by  the  river 
of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes,  and  are 
long  since  so  completely  forgotten,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  person  living  that  can  say  with  certainty 
he  is  descended  from  any  of  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel.  The  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes  took  place 
seven  hundred  and  nineteen  years  before  Christ. 
The  latter  Samaritans  were  a  colony  of  Babylon- 
ians and  Cuthites,  settled  in  the  country  of  Samaria 
by  Ezarhaddon,  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  were  taught 
by  Manasses  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  because  it  was  the  only 
way  of  serving  the  God  of  the  land. 

From  this  lofty  eminence  we  descended  to  the 
south  side  of  the  hill,  where  we  saw  the  remains  of 
a  stately  colonnade  that  stretches  along  this  beau^ 
tiful  exposure  from  east  to  west.  Sixty  columns 
are  still  standing  in  one  row.  The  shafts  are  plain, 
and  fragments  of  Ionic  volutes  that  lie  scattered 
about,  testify  the  order  to  which  they  belonged. 
These  are  probably  the  reUcs  of  some  of  the  mag-^ 
nificent  structures  with  which  Herod  the  Great 
adorned  Samaria.  None  of  the  walls  remain ;  but 
I  had  only  a  very  hurried  and  impeifect  survey  of 
the' ground  J  for  the  caravan  was  on  its  way,  and 
there  was  no  time  for  minute  examination.  These 
are  not  countries  for  the  traveller  to  separate  him- 
self fir^nn  the  party  to  which,  he  belongs,  so  that 
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having  made  the  circuit  of  the  ruins,  I  quitted  the 
interesting  field,  and  pursued  their  track  Qver  the 
mountain  to  the  east  of  Sebaste,  and  came  up  ^th 
them  at  a  ruined  building,  which  the  natives  called 
Bet  Amareen,  near  a  small  village  of  the  same  name, 
beside  a  stream  of  water.     Leaving  this  valley  we 
crossed  the  mountain  to  the  lefb,  and  after  travel- 
ling about  an  hour  along  a  very  rough  and  stony 
•ravine,  we  came  to  the  village  of  Gibba,  which  is 
surrounded  with  olive  and  pomegranate  trees,  the 
latter  of  which  were  in  full  blow,  and  occupies  a 
lofty  station  to  overlook  a  small  valley.  From  Gibba 
we  proceeded  along  the  valley  to  Sannour,  which 
is  a  fort  erected  on  an  insolated  mountain  that 
springs  up  in  the  middle  of  the  valley/   It  is  com- 
monly called  Gala  Giurali,  or  Fort  Jurali,  from 
Giurali,  the  name  of  the  chief  who  commands  the 
country.     A  few  miles  further  on  we  came  to 
Ab^ta,  a  pleasant  village  on  our  right,  and  simiJarly 
situated  to  Gibba,  among  olive  and  pomegranate 
trees.    The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  particularly 
hospitable  and  kind  to  strangers*   W0  did  not  stop 
to  put  their  hospitalify  to  the  test^  \mt  ^ntinued 
our  route  along  the  narrow  dtell,  and  having  crossed 
another  mountain  on  the  left;,  opened  til^e  beantiful 
val^  of  Ezdra^on,  and  the  town  of  J^;uq,  plen-^ 
tantly  situated  at  tiie  ftxit  of  the  ii^untamv    We 
descended  to  a  level  piece  of  stony  gi:mmd  which 
b^[«e  a  tol^^bly  good  crop  ^  1^d«fcles»  jtnd.  f!iU^}|94 
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our  tents  on  the  outside  of  the  town,  having  tra- 
velled this  day  about  eight  hours  and  a  half. 

The   town  of  Jenin  contains  about   800  inha* 
bitants ;  but  there  are  evidences  of  its  having  been 
once  of  a  much  greater  extent.     There  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Christian  convent  on  the  outside  of  the 
walls,  part  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  Tiu'kish 
cemetery.     The  ancient  pame  of  the  town  was 
Ginoa,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  frontier  town  be- 
tween Galilee  and  Samaria,  and,  from  its  situation 
on  this  side  of  the  valley,  I  think  probably  belonged 
to  the  latter.    The  inhabitants  we  found  to  possess, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  thievish  character  of  an- 
cient borderers.    We  had  scarcely  pitched  our  tents 
when  the  Governor  sent  a  messenger  to  inform  us, 
that  if  we  had  encampt  within  the  walls  of  the 
town,  he  would  have  protected  us  against  the  de- 
predations of  the  natives,  and  been  responsible  for 
our  property  ;  but  since  we  had  set  down  on  th^ 
outside,  we  must  keep  a  good  look  out,  and  pro- 
tect it  ourselves.     Roused  by  this  waming-voicet 
special  instructions  were  given  to  plant  the  watch  ; 
but  next  morning's  experience  convinced  us  that 
the  Arabs  are  much  more  expert  in  stealing  than 
in  guarding  the  property  of  others.     The  theft  was 
committed  in  Lord  Behnore's  tent,  from  which,  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  the  plunderer  contrived 
to  purloin  a  bag,  containing  clothes,  and  some  En-* 
glish  books,  neither  of  which  could  be  of  any  usp 
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to  him,  and  being  of  little  value,  were  no  great 
loss  to  the  rightful  owner ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  this  bag  was  stolen  from  the  best-secured  tent 
in  all  our  numbers,  and  from  under  the  head  of  a 
person  who  slept  in  it,  the  thief  must  be  allowed 
to  have  attained  considerable  proficiency  in  his  art. 
We  resumed  our  journey  next  morning  at  half 
past  seven  o'clock,  and  proceeded  eastward  along 
the  beautiful  vale  above  mentioned.     It  is  partially 
cultivated,  and  abounds  in  rich  natural  pasture, 
which  the  sun  had  not  yet  scorched  and  burnt  up, 
as  it  had  done  the  greater  part  of  the  vegetation  on 
the  hills  that  we  passed  in  coming  from  Jerusalem. 
It  is  watered  by  a  fertilizing  stream,  which  we 
crossed  and  recrossed  several  times  in  our  march. 
In  four  hours  after  leaving  Jenin,  we  came  to  the 
source,  where  it  issues  in  a  large  current  from  the 
rock,  and  is  called  El  Geleed,  or  the  Cold.     Fr<mi 
this  we  continued  our  route  j  and  in  two  hours 
more  came  to  Bisan.     The  delightful  vale  of  Es^ 
draelon  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  not  half  cul* 
tivated  or  stocked  with  cattle ;  we  did  not  pass  a 
single  village,  and  saw  but  few  Bedoween  encamp- 
ments  till  we  came  near  to  Bisan.     As   we  ap- 
proached this  miserable  village  we  gradually  with- 
drew from  the  vale,  and  got  upon  an  elevated  rocky 
flat,  covered  with  a  thin  and  meagre  sprinkling  of 
earth ;  the  vegetation  which  it  bore  was  scanty, 
and  quite  brewn,  from  the  lack  of  moi^ure.     The 
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valley  of  the  Jordan  began  to  open  on  our  view ; 
and,  before  we  came  up  to  the  village,  we  passed 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  fortress  and  a  Roman 
theatre,  with  many  vaults  and  columns,  on  the  left 
of  our  route.  Having  passed  the  village,  we  pitched 
our  tents  on  a  dry  barren  piece  of  ground  a  little 
to  the  east  of  it. 

Here  we  expected  to  have  met  the  Arab  shiekh 
whom  the  noble  traveller  had  engaged  at  Jerusa- 
lem to  conduct  us  to  Jerash,  or  Giorash,  beyond 
the  Jordan,  where  our  friends  Mr.  Bankes,  Captain 
Mangles,  and  Captain  Irby,  who  had  visited  it,  in- 
formed us  there  were  many  interesting  remains  of 
Rom^  architecture  in  a  very  perfect  state.  We 
were  two  days  later  in  reaching  Bisan  than  the  time 
agreed  upon  j  but  to  prevent  any  mistake  arising 
from  the  delay,  the  interpreter  was  sent  to  meet 
him  at  the  appointed  time,  and  to  engage  him  to 
wait  for  us.  The  shiekh,  however,  failed  to  ap- 
pear, and  we  concluded  that  he  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  accomplish  what  he  had  undertaken  to 
do.  Our  next  expedient  was  to  send  for  the 
Emir,  or  chief  of  the  Arabs  of  Bisan,  who  imnte- 
dately  waited  upon  us,  arrayed  in  his  black  abba, 
and  yellow  boots,  and  all  the  tawdry  importance 
of  his  rank.  This  gentleman  informed  us  that  we 
could  not  proceed  to  Jerash  without  having  pre- 
viously obtained  the  permission  of  the  Ben  Issacker 
Arabs,  who  were  in  possession  of  these  parts,  and 
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were  a  very  powerful  tribe ;  but  if  the  noble  tra- 
veller chose  to  tarry  at  Bisan,  he  politely  offered 
to  send  a  messenger  to  the  chief  of  these  Arabs, 
who,  for  a  stipulated  sum,  would  send  four  of  his 
men  to  conduct  the  whole  party  to  Jerash  and  back 
again ;  that  the  messenger  would  take  two  days  to 
go  and  two  days  to  return ;  and  that  we  should  be 
an  equal  number  of  days  in  performing  the  journey, 
which,  with  the  time  that  must  necessarily  be  em- 
ployed in  examining  the  ruins,  would  have  occa- 
sioned a  delay  of  ten  days,  in  place  of  five,  which 
we  had  calculated  upon ;  this  was  more  than  we 
could  afford,  and  our  expedition  to  Jerash  was  ac- 
cordingly abandoned. 

On  asking  him  the  character  of  his  own  tribe, 
and  with  what  security  we  could  pass  the  night 
where  we  were,  the  Emir  informed  us  that  as  to 
our  lives,  they  were  perfectly  safe,  and  that  nothing 
would  be  taken  from  us  by  violence  j  but  that  the 
natives  would  certainly  plunder  us  if  they  could 
with  impunity  ;  which  was  rather  more  favorable 
intelligence  than  we  were  prepared  to  receive,  from 
the  villanous  aspects  of  the  horrid-looking  crew  by 
whom  we  were  surrounded. 

Last  night's  experience  had  taught  us  not  to  put 
much  confidence  in  the  vigilance  of  our  Syrian 
guards,  therefore  the  watch  of  the  encampment 
for  that  night  was  consigned  to  two  English  sailors, 
and  two  English  servants,  who  accompanied  us. 
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They  relieved  each  other  in  pairs,  and  at  stated 
periods  called  out,  *  all's  well,*  to  inform  each 
other  of  the  safety  of  their  respective  quarters. 
Twice  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  shiekh  of 
the  village,  a  young  man  of  apparently  amiable  dis- 
positions, made  his  appearance,  and  surveyed  the 
camp  at  a  distance ;  this  was  imputed  to  his  anxiety 
for  our  security,  and  not  to  any  wish  to  seize  an 
opportunity  of  doing  us  mischief.  Thank  God, 
next  morning's  sun  found  us  all  safe  and  sound, 
without  having  experienced  the  least  alarm. 

Of  the  young  shiekh  of  Bisan  I  must  beg  leave 
to  say  a  word.  He  appeared  to  possess  a  mind 
greatly  above  the  society  in  which  he  moved ;  a 
mild  tempered  and  tractable  youth  ;  but  his  luck- 
less stars  had  cast  his  lot  among  the  veriest  mis- 
creants of  that  miscreant  quarter  of  the  globe.  I 
never  in  my  life  saw  the  human  countenance  so  be- 
devilled as  in  the  fiend-like  looks  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Bisan.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  never  exhibited 
any  thing  of  a  more  blighted  or  hellish  hue.  The 
shiekh  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  con- 
sequently too  young  to  exercise  that  influence  over 
his  followers  which  his  rank  and  circumstances  en- 
titled him  to  do.  His  principal  adviser  seemed  a 
most  wicked  and  artful  man,  whose  looks  were  not 
improved  by  having  one  of  his  eyes  tied  up,  which 
had  nearly  been  knocked  out  in  a  marauding  scuffle 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged  a  few  nights  before. 
The  whole  of  his  attendants,  with  the  shiekh  at 
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their  head,  walked  into  our  tent  while  we  were  sit- 
ting and  enjoying  ourselves  after  diimer,  and, 
without  any  reserve,  tasted  of  our  wine.  The  ugly 
Cyclops  who  assumed  the  lead,  drank  but  little  o£ 
it  himself,  but  seemed  fully  resolved  to  intoxicate 
one  of  his  companions,  for  whom  he  poured  out 
glass  after  glass,  which,  in  the  rudest  and  most  un- 
cultivated manner,  he  insisted  on  his  drinking. 
The  end  of  the  wine,  however,  and  the  arrival  of 
pipes  and  coffee  frustrated  his  intentions. 

A  conversation  was  reported  to  us  by  the  inter- 
preter, which  he  had  overheard  among  the  natives 
shortly  after  our  arrival,  on  the  very  agreeable 
question,  whether  it  would,  or  would  not,  be  jus- 
tifiable to  put  us  all  to  death,  and  take  possession 
of  our  property ;  it  was  carried,  that  they  did  not 
think  it  would  be  right  to  put  us  to  death ;  but 
that  there  would  be  no  great  harm  in  taking  our 
property  if  they  could.  What  a  horrid  state  of 
society  does  this  exhibit ! 

The  village  of  Bisan  is  just  like  what  a  nest  of 
ruffians  might  be  expected  to  be  :  a  collection  of 
the  most  miserable  hovels,  containing  about  200 
inhabitants,  and,  in  looking  at  their  wretched  ac- 
commodation, and  a  Bedoween  encampment  that 
was  spread  out  at  a  little  distance  in  the  valley,  we 
were  not  surprized  to  hear  that  in  these  countries 
the  dwellers  in  tents  look  on  the  dwellers  in  towns 
as  an  inferior  class  of  beings. 

Bisan,  which  tlie  Greeks  and  Komans  called 
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Scythopolis,  and  which  is  known  in  Scripture  by 
the  name  of  Bethsan,  is  mentioned  in  the  17th 
chapter  of  Joshua  as  one  of  the  towns  which  Ma- 
nasseh  had  in  Issachar.  It  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  31st  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  as 
the  town  where  the  Philistines  fastened  Saul's  body 
to  the  wall  after  the  battle  in  Mount  Gilboa,  in 
which  he  was  slain  :  "  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain 
on  thy  high  places  j  how  are  the  mighty  fallen ! 
Tell  it  not  in  Gatli ;  publish  it  not  in  the  streets 
of  Askelon.*'  See  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  and 
eloquent  apostrophe  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  se- 
cond book  of  Samuel.  It  is  also  supposed  to  be  the 
Nyssa  in  Arabia,  where  Osiris  and  Isis  were  buried. 
It  is  quite  remarkable  how  many  places,  both  iii 
Egypt,  and  throughout  Palestine,  retain  their  an- 
cient names,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  their 
Greek  and  Roman  conquerors  to  change  them. 
We  have  seen  Askelon,  Ashdod,  Joppa,  Jerusa- 
lem, Hebron^  Samaria,  Bisan,  or  Bethsan,  and  I 
should  have  little  doubt,  upon  a  minute  invest!^ 
gation,  of  finding  most  of  the  principal  places 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  though  conquered,  the  kilguage  of  the 
country  has  never  been  changed.  Throughout  the* 
vfhcie  period  of  its  history  it  has  been  Hebrew  ot 
Arabic,  which  are  but  dialedts  of  the  same  lan- 
guage i  and  though  the  Greeks  hud  Romans  trans- 
lated the  topographical  names  into  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  wrote  them  in  their  books,  yet  these 
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names  never  became  general  in  the  language  of 
the  country. 

We  found  the  weather  much  hotter  at  Bisan  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Judea.  The  vegetation  around 
was  quite  burnt  up,  and  the  grain  over-ripe.  It  is 
within  two  miles  of  the  river  Jordan ;  we  had  an 
extensive  view  of  the  valley  and  the  mountain  re- 
gion beyond  the  river  \  but  the  stream  itself  was 
concealed  by  its  banks,  and  we  could  nowhere  ob- 
tain a  view  of  it  from  Bisan.  Masses  of  gected 
lava  lay  scattered  around  the  village,  and  the  moun- 
tains had  much  the  appearance  of  extinguished 
volcanoes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  instead  of  crossing 
the  Jordan  for  Jerash,  we  left  this  abominable  sink 
of  dirt  and  iniquity,  and  pursued  oiu:  route  up  the 
delightful  plain  of  the  Jordan  for  Tiberias.  As  we 
passed  out  from  the  village  we  found  the  people 
GJ^g^ed  in  reaping  an  over-ripe  crop  of  barley.  To 
those  who  have  seen  the  despatch  of  a  Scotch  or  an 
English  harvest,  the  sight  of  one  or  two  reapers  in 
a  large  field  of  ripe  grain,  is  like  poverty  grinning 
in  the  face  of  abundance,  with  permission  to  help 
herself  M^ithout  the  abilijy  of  doing  it. 

Mount  Gilboa  comes  close  to  Bisan  and  bounds 
the  road  on  the  left.  The  natives  still  caQ  it  Gibl 
Gilbo,  or  mount  Gilbo ;  it  is  about  800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  road,  and  probably  about  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Jordan ;  perhaps  1200 
.  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     It  is  a  lengthened 
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.  ridge  rising  up  in  peaks,  and  bounding  the  plain  of 
the  Jordan  on  the  west ;  it  bears  a  little  withered 
grass  and  a  few  scanty  shrubs  scattered  about  in 
different  places*  The  plain  of  the  Jordan,  which 
stretches  down  on  the  right  is  extremely  beautiful, 
"  well  watered,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord, 
like  the  land  of  Egypt,'*  and  well  cultivated  with 
rich  crops  of  barley,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
over-ripe.  On  the  east  the  Jordan  is  bounded  by  a 
high  mountain  range,  which  is  part  of  Mount 
Gilead  that  retreats  from  it  by  a  hilly  foreground, 
so  that  the  prospect  is  extremely  interesting.  After 
a  ride  of  about  nearly  three  hours,  we  came  close 
to  the  river,  which  was  the  first  time  that  we  got  a 
sight  of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  at  a  large  khan,' 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  who  pass 
to  Damascus,  through  Decapolis  and  Mount  Gi- 
lead. There  is  here  a  large  stone  bridge  over  the 
Jordan,  which  we  merely  crossed  and  recrossed ; 
it  consists  of  one  large  and  two  small  arches ;  the 
river  has  a  considerable  depth  of  water,  which  it 
rolls  over  a  very  stony  bed  j  it  is  of  a  white  sul- 
phureous color,  without  any  unpleasant  smell  or 
taste,  and  is  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  wide.  A 
little  higher  up  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  stream 
was  smoother  and  the  bottom  more  practicable,  and 
we  stopped  to  bathe ;  some  of  the  party  merely 
washed  their  hands,  others  their  feet,  and  some 
bathed  entirely ;   some   of  the  muleteers  washed 
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their  handkerchiefs,  some  their  night-caps,  some 
theii'  shirts,  all  of  which  they  carefully  bundled 
up  and  carried  away  to  wrap  the  body  when  the 
soul  had  left  it  for  another  habitation.  A  little 
higher  up  we  passed  Mount  Gilboa,  and  continued 
travelling  with  the  Jordan  still  in  sight,  but  the 
valley  much  narrower  than  before,  and  after  a  ride 
of  eight  hours  we  arrived  at  the  lake  of  Genne- 
sareth,  sea  of  Tiberias,  or  sea  of  Galilee,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  It  is  a  large  fresh  water  lake 
about  twelve  miles  long  and  six  miles  broad ;  three 
separate  streams  run  out  from  it  which  soon  unite^ 
and  reform  the  Jordan,  which,  for  a  time  had  been 
lost  in  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

At  Tiberias  we  found  the  Pasha  of  Acre  en- 
campt  with  a  numerous  retinue  near  the  hot  baths, 
which  he  was  using  by  the  advice  of  a  medical 
attendant  who  was  a  frank.  At  a  little  distance 
from  him  the  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  had  taken  up 
her  residence  in  a  mosque.  We  passed  both  en- 
campments, and  pitched  our  tents  on  the  least 
thistly  piece  of  ground  we  could  find,  on  the  slop* 
ing  side  of  the  hill,  opposite  to  the  city,  at  a  i^ort 
distance  from  the  station  of  the  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope. 

We  remained  the  whole  of  the  1  dth  at  Tiboias : 
the  walls  of  this  town  are  good  and  imposing^  but 
the  town  itsdif  is  miserable,  and  one  fourth  of  the 
space  within  the  walls  is  unoccupied  by  house  or 
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building ;  I  allude  to  the  upper  part  of  the  inclo^ 
sure  and  down  near  the  lake,  and  indeed  all  over 
the  town  we  find  prodigious  numbers  of  ruined 
houses.  There  are  few  Christians  in  Tiberias,  and 
consequently  little  art  and  less  industry.  I  had 
broken  the  mouth-piece  of  my  pipe  at  Bisan,  and 
could  not  find  in  all  Tiberias  a  person  who  could 
make  a  tube  for  it,  yet  every  person  here,  both  men 
arid  women,  smoke. 

There  are  many  Turks  and  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  Jews  in  Tiberias.  A  respectable  looking 
rich  Jew  passes  himself  ofi^  as  European  consul, 
though  by  whom  constituted,  or  for  what  purpose^ 
I  cannot  say.  However  he  thought  proper  this 
morning  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Pasha,  dressed 
in  the  European  costume ;  he  wore  a  scarlet  coat 
and  cocked  hat,  tight  small  clothes,  silk  stockings^ 
shoes  and  buckles ;  he  rode  upon  an  ass,  and  car- 
ried a  cochlico  umbrella  above  his  head.  He  is 
a  thin  meagre  old  man  between  seventy  and  eighty 
years  of  age ;  his  appearance  was  abundantly  gro* 
tesque  and  highly  amusing  to  all  the  spectators. 

There  is  a  college  of  Jews  in  Tiberias,  where  I 
found  six  Rabbis  engaged  in  studying  Hebrew 
folios  J  they  occupied  two  large  rooms,  which  were 
surrounded  with  books,  and  said  they  spent  their 
time  entirely  in  studying  the  scriptures  and  com- 
mentaries thereon^  I  regretted  much  that  I  had 
not  been  apprized  of  this  institution  at  an  earUer 
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part  of  the  day,  and  not  having  an  interpreter  with 
me  I  could  not  turn  my  short  interview  to  the 
same  advantage  that  I  should  otherwise  have  done. 
Tiberias  was  the  ancient  seat  of  Jewish  literature, 
and  there  is  no  institution  in  Palestine  that  I 
should  more  anxiously  wish  to  be  informed  about 
than  the  history  of  this  school ;  whether  it  is  a  re- 
cent establishment,  or  if  it  has  continued  down  from 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  uninterruptedly 
to  the  present  time.  If  they  have  kept  faithful 
records  of  this  dark  period  of  their  eventful  history, 
the  publication  of  them  would  be  invaluable :  I 
know  nothing  in  ecclesiastical  history  that  could 
equal  them,  if  it  were  not  the  secret  history  of  the 
church  in  Palestine,  during  the  first  twelve  hundred 
years.  What  materials  may  remain  for  this  in 
Rome  or  Constantinople,  Armenia  or  Babylonia, 
or  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  world,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say ;  but  it  is  earnestly  wished  that  the  godly 
men  who  are  traversing  these  countries  with  re- 
ligious  views,  may  search  them  out  and  give  them 
to  the  world.  There  is  a  good  synagogue  in  Ti- 
berias. The  bazars  are  remarkably  poor,  and  po- 
verty seems  to  be  the  general  disease  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

In  the  north  side  of  the  town,  near  the  lake 
there  is  a  Greek  church,  which  is  a  good  substantial 
building,  and  bears  much  the  character  of  those 
sacred  edifices,  which  were  erected  by  the  pious 
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Helena.  It  is  said  to  occupy  the  identical  spot 
on  which  stood  the  house  of  the  Apostle  Peter, 
who,  previous  to  his  being  a  disciple  of  Christ, 
was  a  fisher  in  this  celebrated  lake.  There  are 
but  few  fish  in  the  lake  now,  but  one  of  the  natives 
informed  me  that  there  is  a  regular  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide,  a  phenomenon  of  which  I  saw  no  i^ym- 
ptoms,  and  which  I  am  not  disposed  to  believe 
without  further  proof. 

On  stepping  without  the  gate  I  saw  two  boats 
which  would  have  reminded  me,  if  any  monitory 
had  been  necessary,  that  this  is  the  lake  on  which 
the  Apostles  exercised  their  humble  occupation  of 
fishermen,  when,  called  by  their  divine  Master,  they 
left  their  all  and  followed  him  to  become  fishers  of 
men.  This  is  the  scene  of  our  Savior's  early  re- 
sort} here  he  walked  upon  the  waters,  here  he 
rebuked  the  wind  and  the  sea,  and  they  were  still ; 
here  he  cast  out  devils,  cured  all  manner  of  diseases, 
and  performed  many  wonderful  works.  What 
Christian  can  look  unmoved  on  such  a  scene  ? 

In  the  evening  we  received  a  visit  from  the 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  This  was  the  only  time 
that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  this  extraor- 
dinary woman.  We  had  more  than  once  profitted 
by  her  kind  offices  and  good  word,  and  her  polite 
and  enlightened  conversation  made  us  regret  that 
we  had  had  so  little  opportunity  of  benefitting  by 
her  society.  Her  great  talents  and  almost  universal 
acquaintance  all  over  the  Levant,  together  with  her 
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condescending  and  pleasant  address,  render  her 
name  of  the  first  consequence  to  the  oriental  tra- 
veller.    Her  ladyship's  usual  residence  is  at  Mar 
Elias  in  Mount  Lebanon  ;  the  house  was  formerly 
a  Greek  convent,  but  the  noble  resident  has  formed 
it  into  a  very  comfortable  habitation.     After  Mid- 
summer, when   the  weather  becomes  warm,  she 
usually  retires  higher  up  the  mountains,  and  lives 
in  her  tent  among  the  Druses  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Dair  el  Gamr,  the  residence   of  their  prince 
Bushin     Her  ladyship  was  dressed  in  the.  costume 
of  a  Turkish  nobleman.     It  is  impossible  for  a 
female  to  travel  in  those  countries  and  mix   in 
society  in  any  other  dress;  and  it  resembles  so 
much  the  lady's  riding  habit  in  this  country,  that 
there  is  nothing  improper  or  indelicate  in  its  ap- 
pearance.  She  receives  visiters  in  the  same  manner 
with  any  Turk  or  Arab  of  distinction,  and  enter- 
tains  them  with  the  same  fare  of  sherbet,  cofiee^ 
and  tobacco.     No  person  can  be  more  respe^ed 
or  esteemed  than  this  noble  lady  is  throughout  the 
Levant ;  but  she  has  no  concern  whatever  in  the 
government   of  any  part  of  the  country,  as  has 
fipequently  been  represented  in  England,  nor  does 
she  even  so  much  as  speak  the  language  of  the 
country,  either  Turkish  or  Arabic,  but  is  always 
attended  by  an  interpreter.     She  looked  remark- 
ably pale,  but  I  believe  was  in  tolerably  good  health, 
and  conversed  in  a  cheerful  and  sprightly  mannen 
In  the  evening  the  Earl  of  Belmore  and  mysdif, 
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paid  a  visit  to  the  Pasha,  who,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  was  encampt  near  the  hot  spring.  We 
arrived  at  the  time  of  his  evening  meal,  and  were 
ushered  into  the  tent  as  soon  as  that  was  finished  ; 
we  saw  a  venerable  looking  old  man,  with  a  long 
flowing  white  beard ;  he  was  seated  on  a  rich  sofa 
in  the  middle  of  the  tent,  and,  in  a  very  warm  and 
unaffected  manner,  invited  us  to  sit  down  beside 
him  on  his  right  hand.  A  numerous  train  of  at- 
tendants stood  before  him  on  the  ground,  for  the 
floor  of  the  tent  was  not  covered  with  mats  or 
carpets,  but,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  dust,  and 
produce  an  agreeable  cool,  it  had  been  frequently 
watered,  and  fromhis  crowding  votaries  was  potched 
and  guttered  like  a  cattle  market  in  wet  weather. 
On  our  entrance  he  affected  an  air  of  pleasantry 
and  cheerfulness,  talked  to  the  noble  traveller  of 
his  extensive  tour,  and  of  his  change  of  costume ; 
but  from  the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  soon  felt 
mere  inclined  to  talk  about  physic  than  politics,  or 
any  thing  that  related  to  the  country  over  which 
he  presided.  This  respectable  viceroy,  very  un- 
like his  butchering  predecessor,  bears  the  cha. 
racter  of  a  humane  and  good  man,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  respect  which  was  shown  him  by 
his  attendants.  The  tent  was  large,  but  possessed 
nothing  of  particular  grandeur  or  magnificence 
for  the  viceroy  of  Palestine,  and  in  any  situation 
to  be  the  constant  slave  of  coffee,   tobacco,  and 
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gossip  is  quite  sufficient  to  disgust  and  sicken  any 
man.  I  visited  him  again  before  my  departure  on 
the  following  morning  at  sun-rise,  and  found  him 
broiling  in  the  hot  bath,  the  virtues  of  which  he 
believed  to  be  more  efficacious  at  sun-rise  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  day.  I  saw  him  for  a  few 
minutes  after  he  had  left  the  bath,  and  after  a  short 
conversation  with  his  medical  adviser,  who  had 
learned  all  his  physic  in  the  capacity  of  a  domestic 
to  a  Piedmontese  apothecary,  returned  to  our  en- 
campment, which  I  found  breaking  up  and  nearly 
ready  to  resume  the  journey.  His  Highness  sent 
two  of  his  officers  after  me  to  the  tent  of  the  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  to  invest  me  with  an  elegant 
pelisse  for  the  advice  I  had  given  him ;  but  finding 
that  I  had  not  gone  thither,  they  carried  it  back 
to  the  wardrobe  of  their  master. 

Tiberias  was  anciently  one  of  the  principal  towns 
of  Galilee.  It  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and 
named  after  the  Roman  Emperor,  with  whom  he 
was  a  distinguished  favorite.  Near  to  it  at  the  hot 
baths  formerly  stood  a  village  named^Emmaus,  the 
foundations  of  which  still  remain  to  the  east  of  the 
baths.  Not  having  any  thermometer  I  could  not 
ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  spring,  but  it  is  so 
hot  that  the  hand  could  not  support  it,  and  the 
water  must  remain  twelve  hours  in  the  bath  before 
it  can  be  used,  and  then  I  should  consider  it  above 
100*.     It  contains  a  strong  solution  of  common 
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salt,  with  a  considerable  intermixture  of  iron  and 
sulphur,  ^nd  is  much  resorted  to  as  a  cure  for  every 
complaint. 

About  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
we  left  Tiberias  and  set  out  for  Nazareth.  All 
around  the  town,  and  by  the  baths,  the  air  was  ex- 
tremely sultry  and  oppressive ;  but  as  »we  ascended 
the  hill  it  became  cool,  and  the  vegetation  assumed 
a  more  healtliy  and  verdant  hue.  Our  route  lay 
through  a  very  hilly  country  j  but  the  soil  was  deep 
and  of  a  good  quality,  producing  excellent  pasture 
which  was  but  poorly  stocked  with  cattle.  In  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  we  passed  the  place  where, 
as  we  were  informed,  Christ  having  taken  compas- 
sion on  the  multitude,  healed  thek  sick,  and  fed 
them  to  the  number  of  about  five  thousand,  besides 
women  and  children,  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes. 
A  large  black  stone  is  still  shown  on  which  he  sat. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  further  we  passed 
Mount  Hermon  and  Mount  Tabor  at  a  considerable 
distance  on  our  left.  The  latter  is  a  dark  looking 
insulated  conical  mountain,  rising  like  a  tower  to 
a  considerable  height  above  those  around  it.  Ad-, 
vancing  a  little  further  we  came  to  a  well  of  ex^ 
cellent  water  which  we  found  extremely  refreshing. 
«ifter  the  tepid  waters  of  Gennesaret*  After  this 
the  country  became  better  inhabited,  and  we  passed 
several  comfortable  villages  with  considerable  cul* 
tivation  on  the  hills  and  valleys  around  them^  and 
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in  about  five  hours  atid  a  half  f5rom  Tiberias  reached 
Couv^rcane  or  Cane  Galil ;  it  receives  hcih  names 
in  the  country,  and  is  the  Cana  of  Galilee  where 
Christ  performed  his  first  miracle  of  turning  water 
into  wine.  Here  in  a  small  Greek  church  we  were 
shown  an  old  stone  pot  made  of  the  common  com* 
pact  limestone  of  the  country,  which  the  hierophant 
informed  us  is  one  of  the  original  pots  that  con- 
tained the  water  which  underwent  this  miraculous 
change.  It  is  quite  exposed  and  unprotected  in 
the -church,  has  sustained  considerable  injury,  and 
has  a  very  old  appearance.  Cana  of  Galilee  con* 
tains  about  three  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  descent  of  the  hill  looking 
towards  the  south-west.  Leaving  Cana  of  Galilee, 
we  continued  our  march  over  hill  and  dale,  and 
in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  descended  into  the 
deKghtftil  vale  of  Nazareth.  The  vale  resem- 
bles a  circular  basin  encompassed  by  mountains ; 
it  seems  as  if  fifteen  mountains  met  to  form  an 
^Klosure  for  this  delightful  spot,  they  rise  round 
it  like  the  edge  of  a  shell  to  guard  it  from  intra*. 
sion«  It  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  field  in  the  midst 
of  barren  mountains ;  it  abounds  in  fig-trees,  small 
gsu'dens,  and  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear,  and  the 
dense  rich  grass  AfiS>rd$  an  abundant  pasture^  The 
village  stands  (m  a»  elevated  situation  est  the  west 
side  of  tlie  vaBey,  and  contains  between  six  and 
sei^n  bmidred  inhabitants.     The  convent  i^ta&ds 
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at  the  east  end  of  the  village  and  is  built  upon  the 
high  ground,  just  where  the  rocky  surface  joins 
the  valley.     The  church  of  the  convent,  which  is 
called  the  church  of  the  incarnation,  is  built  on 
the  spot  where  tbe  angel  Gabriel  saluted  the  Virgin 
Mary,  with  the  joyfiil  tidings  of  salvation,  **  Hail ! 
Mary,  hi^y  favwed,  the  Lord  is  with  thee,  blessed 
j|rt  thou  among  women,  thou  shalt  conceive  and 
ijismj^forth  a  son  and  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  he 
diall  b^ great  and  shall  be  cal^d>  the  8oa  of  the 
highest,  and  the  Lord  God  shdl  give  Untohini  iSs/e 
4;hrone  of  his  &ther  David,  and  he  shall  reign  over 
the  house  of  Jacob  £br  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom 
there  slwm  be  no  end.'^    The  columns  and  all  the 
interior  of  the  church  are  himg  round  with  da- 
mask silk  which  gives  it  a  warm  and  rich .  appear- 
ance*    It  contains  tiiie  house  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
the  length  of  which  is  not  quite  the  breadth  of  the 
chuix:h,  tiKMigh  it  forms  ihe  principal  part  of  it 
from  containring  the  pritic^l  altar,  which  is  over 
a  low  cav^e  wh^are  Mary  wa«  sitting  when  the  angel 
saluted  her  as  the   mother  of  the  Messiah.     In 
front  of  it  ate  two  granite  columns  which  wtre 
erected  by  the  pious  Hdena,  and  intended  to  re- 
presesit  the  dimensions  of  the  angel  who  delivered 
the  heavenly  message.     Another  account  says  tihat 
4t)ne  coUimn  is  intended  to  record  the  place  where 
the  angel  stood  when  he  delivered  Ihe  anrtuii- 
^ciatioDb  and  *e  other  where  Mary  3tood  or  i^St 
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when  she  heard  it.  The  innermost  column  is  in- 
tended to  represent  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  either 
accident  or  design  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
miracle.  The  column  has  been  broken  through 
above  the  pedestal,  and  the  fractured  portion  is 
removed,  yet  the  upper  part  of  the  column  does 
not  descend  but  remains  suspended  in  the  air.  It 
has  evidently  no  support  below,  and  the  hierophant 
protests  that  it  has  none  above :  it  is  therefore  a 
true  and  astonishing  miracle  to  be  seen  every  day 
in  the  year.  Methinks  it  would  add  considerably 
to  the  amazing  strength  of  the  miracle,  if  all  con- 
nexion between  the  upper  end  of  the  column  and 
the  ceiling  were  destroyed ;  then  people  would  not 
only  hear  with  their  ears,  but  actually  see  with 
their  eyes  that  this  column  is  really  poised  in  the 
air,  as  it  is  reported  to  be,  by  some  supernatural 
and  invisible  agency. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  human  contrivance  to 
be  exerted  in  the  production  of  Divine  miracles. 
The  eflScient  cause  of  their  appearance  resides  in  a 
world  far  removed  from  human  agency,  and  'from 
human  sight ;  and  in  their  exhibition  every  contact 
with  human  workmanship  should  be  avoided  as  the 
worst  species  of  contamination,  tending  to  furnish 
a  pretext  for  imposture,  to  throw  doubt  and  dis- 
belief upon  the  whole.  For  there  is  nothing  more 
miraculous  in  a  column  that  is  firniy  secured,  and 
supported  by  the  top,  not  falling  to  the  ground. 
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than  there  is  in  a  balance  or  a  bell-rope  remaining 
in  suspension ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  if  all 
connexion  with  the  ceiling  were  removed,  and  the 
column  still  remained  suspended  in  the  air,  the 
miracle  would  then  be  obvious  to  all  the  world  that 
chose  to  look  at  it,  and  no  man  in  his  senses  could 
deny  or  doubt  that  it  really  was,  what  it  is  said  to 
be^  supported  by  the  agency  of  heaven. 

Can  the  sensible  members  of  the  church  of  Rome 
really  know,  believe,  and  permit  such  blasphemy  to 
mingle  itself  with  thei^institutions,  or  the  policy  of 
a  Christian  church  ?  And  for  what  purpose  ?  Cer- 
tainly  not  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  which  is  the 
object  of  Christianity :  but  that  mankind  may  be 
gulled  and  fleeced  of  their  money  to  support  im- 
position^ and  a  crafty  priesthood  to  lie  in  the  face 
of  heaven.  People  err  prodigiously  in  considering 
the  establishment  of  a  church  as  Christianity  itself; 
the  two  are  as  different  as  the  setting  is  from  the 
diamond,  or  the  atmosphere,  through  which  we  be- 
hold it,  is  from  the  resplendent  sun  in  the  firma- 
ment  of  heaven.  Christianity  is  perfect,  as  it  de- 
scended from  God  the  author  and  the  finisher  of 
our,  faith.  Its  tendency  is  to  reconcile  our  apostate 
race  to  an  offended  Deity,  and  uniting  all  maokind 
in  the  bonds  of  harmony  and  brotherly  love,  to 
cover  the  e^h  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  at 
thei  first,  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
all  thesons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.    It  is  of  no 
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secty  it  is  neither  Patriarchal,  nor  Papal,  nor  Epis* 
copdian,  nor  Presbyterian.     It  is  the  universal  re* 
medy  applied  by  God  for  the  recovery  and  cure  of 
the  whole  human  race  from  the  poisonous  malignity 
and  contamination  of  sin  ;  and  every  one  that  re« 
ceives  Christ,  as  he  is  offered  in  the  gospel,  and  hopes 
for  salvation  tlirough  him,  is  a  member  of  the  church 
of  Christ  upon  earth,  whatever  any  congregated  so- 
ciety may  say  to  the  contrary.  This  is  the  true  Ca- 
tholic church ;  but  it  is  not  the  church  of  Rome  or 
Constantinople.  It  is  founded  in  truth,  and  is  to  be 
supported  by  men  and  measures  actuated  by  the  spkil 
of  truth  }  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  cling 
to  it,  and  offer  himself  a  willing  shield  to  protect  it 
from  the  shafts  of  error.     Let  no  poison  mingle  in 
the  cup  of  salvation.     Human  establishments  are 
necessary  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the 
different  nations  and  countries  of  the  earth,  and  to 
fill  the  churches  with  individuals  properly  quaJified 
for  expounding  the  sacred  oracles  of  truth.  1  pri^e 
above  all  others  the  religious  establishment  to  which 
I  belong ;  other  men  have  an  equal  right  to  do  the 
same  y  but  what  share  ought  delusion  or  imposture 
to  have  in  religious  establi^ments  ?  Certainly  none. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to  keep 
pure  and  unsullied  the  heavenly  trust  that  is  coffin 
mitted  to  their  charge  in  the  scriptures  <^  truth ; 
and  whenever  craft  and  imposture  are  found  to 
mingle  in  the  policy  of  any  church,  it  may  be  said 
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of  it  that  the  leaders  are  blind  and  corrupted  guides, 
and  that  for  worldly  gain  and  aggrandisement  they 
have  departed  from  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  and 
cast  the  bible  behind  their  backs*     With  the  de» 
moralization  of  the  pastors  will  come  the  demoral- 
ization of  the  flock.     Priests  may  talk  of  miracles 
performed,  of  columns  suspended  in,  and  houses 
flying  through,  the  air  ;  of  hard  blood  melting  at 
the  touch  of  a  dry  bone,  and  may  kiss  the  scala 
santa,  and  carry  an  old  man  in  a  crazy  chair  round 
the  walls  of  the  city  every  year  to  keep  out  the 
devil ;  they  may  talk  about  pilgrimages  and  indul- 
gences, back-bones  and  shoulder-blades,  trouts  and 
lobsters,  saints  and  processions^  these  are  but  the 
flags,  drums,  and  trumpets  of  mountebanks  and 
swindlers  j  they  are  no  more  Christianity  than  th^ 
gutter  in  which  he  treads  is  the  etlierial  spirit  of 
the  man  whose  foot  it  receives  j  but  a  farrago  of 
idle  tales  and  paltry  devices  invented  to  supplant 
the  word  of  God,  and  to  starve  the  spirit  of  man 
in  the  bosom  of  plenty ;  to  amuse  the  ignorant  with 
the  traffic  of  eternity,  of  which  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed,  and  which  bothr  Greeks  and  Romans 
themselves  must  see  forms  no  part  of  the  Christian 
^religion,  and  which,  as  Christians,  it  is  their  duty 
to  renounce  and  abolish.     The  opposition  of  all 
good  men  is  directed  against  the  wilful  and  inter- 
eribed  practice  of  delusion,  humbug,  and  imposture, 
ami  not  against  any  opinion  that  churches  or  indi- 
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viduals  may  choose  to  entertain  oii  a  few  intricate 
subjects  that  are  far  above  the  grasp  of  the  pro^ 
foundesrt  intellect  to  unravel.  It  is  a  Chiistian  and 
not  a  sectarian  cause  that  they  advocate,  and  will 
continue  to  advocate  till  the  Christians  obtain 
Christianity  from  their  clergy,  and  the  abetters  and 
supporters  of  delusion  are  brought  back  to  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  reveal- 
ed in  God's  holy  word. 

Up  stairs,  above  the  chapel  of  the  incarnation,  we 
were  shown  another  grotto,  which  was  called  the 
Virgin  Mary's  kitchen,  and  a  black  smoked  place 
iti  the  corner  which  was  called  the  Virgin  Mary's 
chimney.  I  believe  none  of  the  cinders,  fire-irons^ 
or'culinary  implements  have  been  preserved  j  these 
probably  fled  with  the  Santa  Casa,  or  holy  house,  to 
Loretto,  and  our  only  astonishment  is,  that  the  house 
should  have  taken  flight  and  left  the  chimney  and 
kitchen  behind. 

All  round  the  edge  of  the  rock  many  grottoes  open 
into  the  valley.  These  were  probably  the  abodes  of 
pious  hermits  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  whose 
fond  devotion  attached  them  to  the  sacred  spot. 
They  are  now  tenantless  and  unappropriated ;  but 
afford  convenient  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
or  for  children  to  carry  on  their  amusement.  It  is 
impossible  to  observe  the  children  engaged  here  in 
their  diversions,  without  being  forcibly  reminded 
that  here  our  Savior  was  brought  up^  on  that  moun- 
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tein  he  trod,  of  that  well  he'  drank,  on  thit  greeff 
he  sported  with  his  cotemporaries,  who  knew  not 
what  he  was  till  he  came  to  be  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  when  he  entered  upon  his  nunistry,  and  be- 
gan to  publish  abroad  th€  reason  for  which  he  had 
come  into  the  world. 

There  are  many  Christians  in  Nazareth,  who  are 
a  civil  and  industrious  class  of  people,  and  the  vil- 
lage is  maiiy  thousand  times  better  provided  with 
every  necessary  and  convenience  of  life  than  Ti- 
berias* The  convent  is  a  comfortable  habitation. 
Close  to  it  there  is  accommodation  for  ladies.  Here 
we  left  Mrs.  Belzoni,  who  had  accompanied,  us  all 
the  way  from  Jerusalem  in  her  tour  through  the 
Holy  Land.  We  found  the  holy  fathers  extremely 
civil,  and  had  we  not  been  provided  with  tlie  pre- 
ferable accommodation  of  tents,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  would  have  done  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  make  us  comfortable. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Nazareth  is  the 
mount  of  precipitation  alluded  to  in  the  29th  verse 
of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Luke ;  but  we  did  not  visit 
it,  nor  Mount  Tabor,  the  mountain  of  beatitudes, 
which  is  three  hours  distant.  A  small  range  of  moun- 
tains separates  Nazareth  from  the  vale  of  Ezdraelon. 

Next  morning,  Friday,  the  15th  of  May,  we  were 
preparing  to  set  off  at  our  usual  hour ;  but  when 
orders  were  given  to  load  the  mules,  the  muleteers^ 
who  were  Christians,  refused  to  obey,  and  insisted 
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on  remaining  all  that  day  at  Nazareth.  An  appeaf 
to  the  governor  of  the  village  soon  restCH-ed  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  corps.  Three  of  them  were  bastina- 
doed,  and  the  rest  became  all  obedience.  It  was^ 
perfectly  astonishing  with  what  alacrity  they  return- 
ed from  their  chastisement,  and  having  loaded  the 
mules^  resumed  their  journey. 

For  nearly  four  hours  after  setting  out  we  re- 
traced our  steps  on  the  road  to  Tiberias,  till  coming 
opposite  to  Mount  Tabor  we  struck  off  to  the  left^ 
at  a  place  where  there  was  no  road,  indeed  scarcely 
a  track  perceptible.   We  passed  a  long  and  tedious 
hill,  at  the  Bottom  of  which  we  entered  a  beautifiil 
valley,  which,  from  appearances,  we  expected  U> 
have  found  in  a  cultivated  state ;  but  it  was  with- 
out a  house,  and  overgrown  with  weeds  and  bram^ 
bles.  Fart  of  it  had  been  ploughed  the  yearbefdre^ 
but  sufiered  to  remain  uncropt.  Despotism,  or  deiith 
alike  intercept  the  labors  of  the  husbandmaii.  HaVf 
ing  cleared  thia  solitary  vale,  we  ascended  another 
hill,  and  travelled  on  for  about  four  hours  frotn  thfe 
time  that  we  left  the  road  to  Tiberiad,  «id  came  iifi 
sight  of  a  large  village  called  Magara^  occupying: 
an  eminent  station  on  the  side  of  a  hUL    Consider- 
ably down  the  hill  is  a  copious  spring  of  qxcellenlt 
water,  from  which  the  village  is  suppti^  by  the 
labors  of  the  females,  who  hefe,  as  well  as  in  £gy^» 
are  the  water-carriers  for  the  other  gei*     Neiar  tt^ 
the  spring  there  is  another  village  called  Mensura^ 
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thither  we  directed  our  steps  through  a  «ort  of 
copsewood,  and  an  extensive  plantation  of  olive 
trees  that  concealed  it  from  our  view,  and  here  we 
pitched  our  tents  for  the  night  on  a  piece  of  plough- 
ed ground  on  the  terraced  edge  of  the  hill,  over- 
looking a  beautiful  undulating  vale,  planted  with 
<dive  trees,  stretching  out  all  the  way  to  the  lake  oX 
Genesareth,  of  which  our  position  also  commanded 
a  delightful  prospect.^ 

Next  morning.  May  the  l6th,  we  rose  at  four 
o'clock,  and  resumed  our  journey  at  six.  We 
wound  our  way  slowly  down  the  hill,  and  regained 
the  road  in  the  plain,  which  we  had  left  the  night 
before  to  pitch  our  tents  at  a  convenient  watering 
place.  As  we  passed  through  the  olive  plantati<m» 
two  of  the  natives  came  up  to  us  aiding  for  charity. 
We  replied  to  their  demands  by  inquiring  if  they 
knew  such  a  place  as  Capernaum.  They  immedi- 
ately rejoined,  ^  Cavernahum  wa  Chorosi,''  they  are 
quite  near,  but  in  ruins.  We  did  not  pass  within 
sight  of  them,  and  without  stopping  to  make  any 
further  inquiry,  pursued  our  route  over  a  pictu- 
resque country  of  hill  and  dale,  covered  with  copdd- 
wood  and  long  grass.  Having  dearekl  the  intricate 
defiles  of  this  part  of  the  country,  in  which  we  only 
passed  two  small  streams,  one  of  which  was  csdled 
Leiman,  both  ran  towards  the  lake  of  Genesar^, 
we  got  upon  an  extensive  open  field,  which  bore 
an  abundant  crop  of  thistles,  and  on  which  several 
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herds  of  black  cattle  were  feeding,  attended  by 
their  keepers.  This,  by  some,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  the  infamous  conspiracy,  of  which 
the  liberty  of  Joseph  was  the  temporary  victim.  A 
little  further  on  we  arrived  at  Gib  Yousouff,  or  the 
pit  into  which  Joseph  was  cast  by  his  brethren, 
being  a  ride  of  three  hours  and  forty  minutes  from 
Mensura.  Here  there  is  a  large  khan  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  travellers,  and  a  well  of  excellent 
water,  and  a  very  comfortable  oratory  for  a  mus- 
sulman  to  pray  in. 

This  is  a  long  way  from  Hebron  for  the  sons  of 
Jacob  to  go  to  feed  their  herds,  and  a  still  further 
way  for  a  solitary  youth  like  Joseph  to  be  sent  by 
his  father  in  quest  of  them.  They  had,  first  of  all, 
gone  to  Shechem,  which  is  about  two  days  and  a 
half  from  Hebron,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
predecessor  of  Nablous.  Mention  is  made  of  it 
very  early  in  the  history  of  Abraham :  "  And  he 
paissed  through  the  land  unto  the  place  of  Sichem.'^ 
It  lay  in  the  route  then  as  well  as  now  from  Horan 
to  Egypt.  This  pit,  or  Dothan,  is  nearly  about 
the  same  distance  from  Shechem  that  Shechem  is 
from  Hebron ;  namely,  about  two  days'  and  a  half 
or  three  days*  journey.  The  ancient  patriarchs  pas- 
tured their  flocks  and  herds  along  the  whole  of  this 
tract,  and  by  Bethel,  and  Ai,  which  lies  to  the 
south  'of  Shechem,  and  I  should  consider  it  not 
at  all  improbable  that  Gib  Yousouff  may  really  have 
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been  the  scene  of  the  infamous  transaction  above 
alluded  to^  though  I  believe  its  present  name  is 
from  a  chief  of  Saracenic  celebrity.  It  is  likewise 
situated  on  one  of  the  principal  roads  from  Mount 
Gilead,  from  which  the  Ishmaelites  were  travelling 
with  their  camels,  bearing  spicery,  and  balm,  and 
myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  into  Egypt,  and 
they  bought  Joseph  for  20  pieces  of  silver,  and 
carried  him  along  with  them. 

Having  drank  of  the  water  of  the  well  we  resumed 
our  march,  which  lay  once  more  along  the  venerable 
banks  of  the  river  Jordan,  over  a  fine  undulating 
plain  amply  covered  with  weeds  and  thistles ;  but  the 
ground  is  susceptible  of  any  species  of  cultivation.  A 
little  above  Gib  Yousouff  the  road  turns  off  for  Ja- 
cob's bridge,  which  is  the  most  direct  road  for  Da- 
mascus ;  but  we  preferred  the  agreeable  route  of 
the  Jordan,  wishing  to  trace  that  celebrated  river  to 
its  source.  During  the  whole  of  its  course,  the 
Jordan  is  bounded  by  d  chain  of  mountains  on  each 
side.  On  the  east  they  rise  up  almost  precipitously 
from  the  bed  of  the  river.  On  the  west  there  is  a 
fine  fertile  vale,  averaging  about  half,  or  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  broad  between  the  river  and  the 
mountain ;  this  does  not  apply  to  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret,  for  there  the  mountains  are  close  to  the 
lake  on  each  side,  with  here  and  there  a  small  beau- 
tiful vale  opening  on  the  west.  The  mountains  on 
the  east  are  bolder,  and  continue  with  little  inter- 
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ruption  all  the  way.  On  the  west  side,  along  which 
we  travelled,  the  interruptions  are  frequent,  and 
charming  defiles,  irrigated  by  small  streams  of  water, 
pass  off,  such  as  we  have  already  mentioned  to  oc- 
cur on  the  coast  of  Sicily. 

Having  cleared  the  plantations  of  thistles,  we 
came  in  a  short  time  to  a  Bedoween  encampment, 
which  consisted  of  30  tents,  spread  out  in  a  de- 
lightful situation  on  our  left.  The  ground  around 
was  well  cultivated,  and  the  crops  were  excellent. 
I  never  saw  finer  wheat  or  barley  in  my  life  than  I 
saw  here' in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan.  A  little  be- 
low this  the  river  passed  through  a  small  lake,  which 
at  first  sight,  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  continuatioh 
of  the  lake  of  Gennesaret ;  but  when  we  (Stained 
a  view  of  it  from  higher  ground,  we  were  satisfied 
it  wto  not.  In  some  of  the  maps  it  is  marked  as 
the  lake  Semechonites  of  Josephus»  and  the  d&< 
scriptioa  is  in  some  respects  applicable  to  it  ^  but 
then  it  must  not  be  considered  as  synonymous  with 
the  foahr  el  Hoolya^  which  is  a  long  way  above  Ja^ 
!pdb'«  bridge,  and  diis  is  below  it. 

In  about  two  hours  after  passing  the  Bedoween 
encampment,  we  came  to  a  mill,  and  a  soap  manu- 
&ctory,  situated  at  the  scwrce  of  a  large  sir eas^ 
^hich  issued  from  the  rock  nearly  as  broad  as  the 
Jordan,  b^t  not  so  deep  ;  it  is  called  Geersb ;  the 
hodees  of  the  village  were  pavilioci-roo&d^  and  not 
fiat  as  in  Egypt  and  ^Palestine.     It  wiis  our  lAtea^ 
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lion  to  have  stopt  here  for  the  night,  but  the  in* 
habitants  of  both  sexes  seemed  a  licentious,  dis- 
orderly people,    so  we   continued  our  route  for 
nearly  an  hour  longer  through  the  same  rich  cul- 
tivated fields ;    and,  having  passed  the  top  of  an- 
other large  stream,  pitched  our  tents'  on  the  sloping 
bank  near  the  village  of  Yallah^  ;  this  seemed  to 
be  only  a  temporary  village  ;  the  houses  were  con- 
structed pf  fascines,  or  bundles  of  reeds  tied  to- 
gether, and  probably  was  only  a  summer  residence, 
for.  during  the  rainy  season,  the  greater  part  of 
the  plain  would  be  inundated  with  water.     Fine 
herds  of  black  cattle  w^ere  roaming,  and  feeding 
round ;  but  not  a  bit  of  meat  of  any  kind  could 
be  purchased,  excepting  some  old  kids. 

We  had  scarcely  pitched  our  tents  when  we  were 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  tax-gatherers  jfrom  Ja- 
cob's bridge,  who,  on  seeing  us  continue  our  route 
up  the  Jordan,  and  not  cross  the  bridge,  which  is 
the  usual  way  for  travellers  going  to  Damascus, 
had  imagined  that  we  did  so  in  order  to  avoid  pay^^ 
ing  the  caphar,  which  is  levied  from  all  Christian 
^avellers  at  this  place ;  and,  determined  that  this 
subterfu^  should  not  avail  us,  they  pursued  us  the 
whole  way  thither,  a  distance  of  about  five  hours^ 
to  exact  the  tribute  which  migbt  perhaps  have 
amounted  to  about  twenty  shiiliffigs,  and  their  tra- 
yelUng  expenses  besides,  which,  wil^  their  trouble, 
tfc^  m^nt  have  charged  at  half  tiaat  sum%     It  is 
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inconceivable  with  what  eagerness  they  made  up 
and  preferred '  their  demand,  believing  they  had 
caught  a  delinquent  whom  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  fleece ;  but  how  mortified  and  chap-fallen 
they  looked  when  they  were  told  the  party  was 
English,  and  paid  no  caphar.  We  laughed  at  their 
eagerness,  and  their  bootless  errand ;  and  seeing 
they  could  not  better  themselves,  they  twisted  their 
faces  into  a  smile,  and  went  off  apparently  in  good 
humor,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  vil- 
lagers seemed  to  relish  the  joke  quite  as  much  as 
the  tax-gatherers. 

Next  morning,  the  17th,  we  resumed  our  jour- 
ney at  half  past  six  o'clock.  We  are  now  near  the 
head  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  the  Jordan.  The  high 
mountains  still  continue  to  bound  it  on  each  side, 
and  the  still  loftier  Busia  unites  them  at  its  termi- 
nation, looking  from  his  throne  "  the  snow-crowned 
monarch  of  the  vale."  We  had  seen  the  snow-clad 
summit  of  this  elevated  mountain  at  intervals  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  day,  and  could  hardly  con- 
vince ourselves  that  our  eyes  were  correct  in  report- 
ing it  crowned  with  snow ;  but  now  we  have  certain 
evidence  of  the  fact :  and  as  the  mist  retired  from 
the  mountain  lops,  and  the  morning  sun  lighted  up 
the  scene  fresh  from  the  dews  of  night,  we  were 
delighted  with  contemplating  it. 

Having  travelled  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
we  left  the  common  track,  and  gave  direction?  to 
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the  caravan  to  pFoeeed,  and  after  the  usual  day's 
march  to  choose  an  encampment,  and  wait  our 
arrival.  We  then  held  our  way  through  the  edge 
of  the  watery  plaiUy  which,  from  the  numieroua  in- 
tersecting ditches:  and  streamlets,  seemied  as  if  at- 
tempts were  making  to  render  it  cultivateable  hy 
(bainage.  The  only  crop,  however,  which  it  bore 
was  thistles,  and  these  were  in  great  abundance^ 
and  so  strong  and  gigantic  of  their  kind,  that  they 
reached  up  to  onr  saddles  and  annoyed  us  excea^ 
sively.  Having  cleared  the  plain  we  got  upon  the 
higher  ground,  S£&d  came  to  a  vUiage,  built  of 
bundles  of  reedS)  like  Yaliah6«  Here  we  were  sa- 
luted by  the  shiekh,  a  spruce  little  gentleman,  who 
was.  armed  with  pistoh,  and  strutted  about  with  aU 
the  consequence  of  a  mountain  chief ;  he  offered 
us  no  ii^rruptiony  but  said  we  were  welcome  to 
go  and  visit  the  meeting  of  the  waters*  A  little 
higher  up  we  crossed  a  stone  bridge  with  five 
arches,  built  over  a  considerable  river,  which 
brawled  its  way  over  a  rough  and  stony  bed  down 
to  the  lake.  A  well  cut  stone  bearing  an  Arabic 
inscription  that  had  originally  beloiiged  to  the 
bridge^  was  tumbled  off  it  and  lay  down  on  the  harik 
of  the  river.  Having  crossed  the  bridge,  we  de- 
scended in  a  southerly  direction,  crossed  another 
Mream,  and  alighted  at  FU  el  Kathrd  under  the 
shade  of  a  spreading  oak.  To  escape  from  the 
rays  of  a  scorching  sun  into  an  embowering  ^ade 
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is  at  all  times  a  welcome  transition.  But  there 
was  something  peculiarly  congenial  to  our  feelings 
in  the  air  of  this  sequestered  spot.  The  traces  of 
former  improvement  around  showed  that  art  had 
once  lent  its  aid  to  improve  the  natural  capabilities 
of  the  place.  Here  the  stream  was  taught  to  flow, 
the  tree  to  vegetate,  and  the  mound  to  rise,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  its  lordly  possessor.  From 
the  top  of  the  mound,  to  which  we  ascended  by  a 
well-formed  road,  we  enjoyed  an  ^extensive  and 
delightful  view  that  embraced  the  whole  of  the 
bahr  el  Hoolya,  or  lake,  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
innumerable  mountain  streams,  the  meadowy  plain 
and  hills,  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  On  the  top 
of  the  mound  are  four  stone  huts  comfortable  for 
these  parts;  they  are  the  winter  residence  of  as  many 
native  families  who  were  then  enjoying  themselves 
in  their  tents,  or  straw-built  huts,  in  some  other 
part  of  their  possessions.  The  huts  are  flat-roofed* 
and  the  situation  is  peculiarly  dry  and  delightful. 
The  mount  is  named  Fil  el  Kathrd  ;  the  lake,  or 
bahr  el  Hoolya,  spreads  along  its  base  towards  the 
south,  and  is  formed  by  streams  and  springs  that 
issue  from  the  mountains  round  the  valley.  The 
mountain  on  the  right  is  called  Hoogneen,  that  on 
the  left  Busia,  and  the  one  behind,  which  overtops 
the  whole,  and  which  is  capped  with  snow,  Gibl 
Shiekh,  or  the  chief  mountain  of  the  whole  range, 
an  appellation  to  which  it  is  well  entitled.     On  sk 
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projecting  point,  high  up  the  side  of  this  mountain, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  plain  erf  the 
Jordan,  stand  the  remains  of  the  ruined  edifice 
called  Gal  el  Banias.  The  similarity  of  the  name, 
as  well  as  the  situation,  would  lead  us  to  consider 
this  as  the  Paneas,  on  which  Herod  the  Great 
erected  a  temple  to  Augustus  out  of  gratitude  to 
the  Emperor,  for  having  put  him  in  possession  of 
Tfachonitis.  The  ruin  is  at  present  called  a  fort ; 
but  it  has  quite  as  much  the  appearance  of  having 
been  a  temple,  and  there  is  no  other  place  in  these 
quarters  where  the  meeting  not  only  of  two  but 
many  streams  could  be  said  to  form  the  source  of 
the  Jordan,  but  in  the  bahr  el  Hoolya,  into  which 
numerous  streams  and  springs  pour  their  waters, 
each  contributing  its  portion  to  the  formation  of 
this  sacred  stream ;  so  that  not  only  two,  but  many 
streams  may  be  said  to  claim  the  honor  of  forming 
the  river  Jordan,  and  no  two  of  them  surpass  the 
other  so  much  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  credit 
of  forming  the  lake,  and  much  less  the  river  which 
issues  from  it.  To  trace  the  exact  origin  of  each 
of  these  springs  would  be  endless;  they  rise  from 
the  mountains  all  round,  some  from  a  greater, 
others  from  a  shorter  distance,  and  are  formed  by 
the  rain  and  the  melting  of  the  snow  upon  the 
mountains.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  the  moun- 
tain  now  called  Gibl  Shiekh  was  anciently  called 
Panium.     We  are  still  in  the  Pashalic  of  Acre, 
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Having  finished  our  view  of  this  interesting  spot^ 
we  descended  again  to  enjoy  the  shade  under  the 
venerable  oaks,  asking  many  questions  about  the 
place  and  about  the  tomb  of  an  honored  shiekh 
which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  stately  oak  tibat  was: 
nearest  the  stream.  The  tomb  may  preserve  the 
ashes  of  th^  dead,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  me- 
mory of  the  living  preserves  their  history.  We 
could  learn  nothing  satisfactory  either  about  the 
place  or  about  the  tomb ;  but  the  rags  and  strings 
that  were  suspended  on  the  branches  of  the  tree 
above,  and  the  lately  burnt  ashes  that  lay  upon  the 
tomb  below,  abundantly  testified  the  respect  in 
which  it  is  held,  and  show  that  the  rites  with  which 
the  dead  are  honored  here  are  the  same  as  in 
Egypt. 

The  whole  of  thia  scene  charmed  us  so  much, 
that  we  should  probably  have  been  induced  ixx 
have  spent  in  it  the  remainder  of  the  day,  had  our 
baggage  been  along  with  us,  but  that  was  on  its 
way,  and  we  must  pursue  it.  We  now  ascended 
the  edge  of  the  hill  leaving  the  Panium  or  Gibl 
Sbiekh  on  our  right,  and  passed  through  a  fine  un^ 
dulating  laWfi,  enlivened  with  trees,  and  crops  of 
grain,  and  long  unpastured  grass  apparently  for 
Want  of  cattle*  Had  any  tolerable  house  been  in 
'  sights  the  whole  would  have  looked  like  a  gentle* 
inan'd  domain ;  but  we  saw  few  or  no  houses  of  any 
description,  ^nd  the  cultivation  appeared  to  be  from 
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the  Bedoween  Arabs.  We  passed  three  wretched 
creatures,  an  old  man  and  two  women  seated 
beside  a  branchless  tree  cooking  some  victuals^  of 
which  they  appeared  to  be  much  in  want.  We 
next  crossed  the  mountain  range  on  our  left,  and 
having  traversed  another  valley  and  another  moun- 
tain, descended  into  the  beautiful  vale  of  Hasbia 
where  we  found  our  tents  pitched  in  a  most  delight- 
ful spot  and  dinner  preparing. 

In  the  vale  of  Hasbia  the  silk-worm  is  success- 
fully cultivated  and  in  great  abundance,  and  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  all  throughout  the  vale  are 
covered  with  numerous  plantations  of  mulberry- 
;treea,  well  cut .  and  watered,  and  in  the  highest 
order.  The  river  runs  into  the  bahr  el  Hoolya, 
or  lake  of  the  Jordan.  Hasbia  is  the  name  of  a 
considerable  track  of  country  that  lies  on  the  west 
of  Gibl  Shiekh,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the 
Druses ;  also  of  a  large  town  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  high  hill,  and  said  to  contain  three  thousand 
houses.  All  around  our  tents  were  pleasant  gar- 
dens, planted  with  l^e  ,mulberry-tree,  and  watered 
by  streams  derived  from  the  river. 

Next  morning  we  resumed  our  journey  at  a  quarter 
.past  seven  o'clock ;  having  regained  the  road  that 
we  had  left  the  night  before,  we  came  in  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  principal  source  of  the 
river,  where  it  wells  out  a  large  spring  from  under 
the  west  side  of  Gibl  Shiekh,  but  the  broad  and 
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well-worn  channel  both  above  and  below,  showed 
that  in  the  rainy  season  and  in  the  melting  of  the 
winter  snows  it  must  be  the  vehicle  of  a  strong 
and  impetuous  current.     We  are  now  in  the  Pa- 
shalic  of  Damascus,  but  the  chief  power  belongs 
to  the  prince  of  the  Druses,  and  I  believe  there 
are  few  Turks  in  the   country.     Our  route  lay 
through  a  stony  and  barren  track,  hilly  with  patches 
of  cultivation,  but  thinly  peopled ;   the  rock  was 
limestone  and  a  large  grained  conglomerate.    We 
continued   our  journey  till   about  half  past  one 
o'clock,  when  we  stopt  for  the  night  at  a  spring  of 
excellent  water  on  the  road-side  near  the  village 
Reshia,  which  is  a  Christian  village  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  at  about  two  miles  distant  and  still  to 
the  west  of  Gibl  Shiekh. 

The  shiekh  of  our  caravan,  who  was  a  Christian, 
resided  in  this  village,  and,  on  hearing  of  the  arri- 
val of  Lady  Belmore,  his  wife  and  children,  and  his 
brothers'  wives  and  their  children,  came  down  to 
pay  their  respects  to  her  ladyship.  Gentlemen  they 
said  sometimes  passed  that  way,  but  her  ladyship 
was  the  first  female  traveller  that  had  everv visited 
the  country,  and  therefore  they  had  come  to  wel- 
come her  as  their  chief;  they  seemed  much  disap- 
pointed that  we  had  not  gone  up  and  encampt 
near  the  village.     They  were  healthy-looking  well 
dressed  women,   of  very  pleasing  manners,  and 
happy  beyond  measure  at  being  admitted  into  her 
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ladyship^s  tent.  Their  costume  differs  from  that 
of  the  women  in  Palestine  in  the  Takeel  and  the 
Akos.  The  first  is  a  hollow  tube  generally  of 
silver  about  six  inches  long  and  shaped  like  a  small 
trumpet  or  truncated  cone  ;  they  fasten  it  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  with  the  narrow  end  uppermost, 
and  wear  over  it  a  large  white  handkerchief  which: 
covers  the  head  and  face  and  part  of  the  shoulders* 
It  is  an  useful  piece  of  dress  in  those  countries  r;  it 
keeps  the  handkerchief  from  the  head,  .and  protects 
them  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  Akos  is  a  small  silver  bob,  'shaped  like  al)dl, 
which  they  wear  in  great  numbers  tied  to  the  end 
of  their  hair,  which  is  worn  long,  flowing  over  their 
shoulders.  The  eflfect  of  tlie  Akos  is  to  give  the 
countenance  a  languishing  air  from  its  weight,  and 
it  must  be  habit  alone  that  can  render  it  tolerable. 
After  the  Syrian  dames  had  finished  their  interview 
with  her  ladyship,  they  seemed  very  unwilling  to 
leave  our  encampment,  but  hung  about  the  tent 
for  such  a  length  of  time  that  it  was  necessary  to 
say  we  would  not  detain  them  any  longer ;  this 
hint,  however,  was  rather  above  their  comprehen- 
sion, and  our  Albanian  soldier  who  had  travelled  a 
good  deal  in  these  parts,  made  no  scruple  in  ud/- 
dressing  them  in  language  too  plain  to  be  misun.- 
derstood,  which  was  quite  effectual ;  and  we  were 
much  better  pleased  at  hearing  it  said  in  Arabic, 
than  we  should  have  bi^eh  j3Lt  hejaring  it  in  English. 
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They  gradually  wound  their  way  \ip  the  hill,  and 
in  the  evening  sent  us  down  an  excellent  supper, 
consisting  of  biitdier*s  meat,  and  rice  dressed  in 
different  ways  with  boiled  milk  and  a  species  of 
custard. 

Next  morning,  the  19th,  we  resumed  our  jwimey 
at  seven  o'clock.  The  morning  was  cooi  and  de- 
lightful, and  as  we  wound  our  way  over  the  hill, 
leaving  Reshia  on  our  right,  we  felt  braced  and  ex- 
hilarated as  if  in  the  invigorating  air  of  the  north. 
The  scenery  around  was  stony  and  mountainous,  iti- 
terspersed  with  patches  of  cultivation,  but  the  green 
shrubs  on  the  hill,  backed  by  the  sfiow  capped  Gibl 
Shiekh,  and  lighted  up  by  the  beams  of  the  morning 
sun,  presented  a  charming  view  of  upland  scenery. 
In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  passed  the 
village  of  Fircook  on  our  left,  and  separated  from 
tike  road  by  a  deep  ravine  in  which  ran  a  stream  of 
water.  The  houses  are  high,  and  have  a  contfortable 
appearance,  and  a^e  placed  in  terraces  which  rise 
abovie  each  other  on  the  face  of  ibe  ba-nk.  From 
Fircook  the  scenery  continued  of  nearly  the  same 
description,  ragged  columnar  masses  of  rook  mixt 
with  the  Itigubrious  cypress  and  dwarf  oedar  all  the 
way  till  we  came  to  Rabiee,  which  is  four  hours 
from  Reshia,  where  we  found  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient temple.  It  is  a  small  edifice  built  of  large 
stones,  andpartialiy  ornamented  with  sculpture, 
which  is  apparently  of  Roman  workmanship^  and 
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is  much  disintegrated,  On  the  opposilie  side  of 
the  r(md  there  are  mmy  stoDe  pots  aend  rertefkably 
fine  walnut-trees.  Higher  u^  the  bank  itre  t^ 
remains  of  another  edifice  which  is  called  thae  pa- 
lace. We  received  no  account  of  the  history  of 
the  place.  Travelling  on  for  about  two  hours 
further  we  descended  a  stee^p  hill  smd  issited  diit 
&om  the  mountain  defiles  u^khi  a  stony  uncultivated 
plain.  We  had  no^  passed  by  the  end  of  Gabl 
Shfiekh ;  thus  far  the  air  was  cooil  and  ^^eeable, 
but  we  had  now  opened  the  plain  of  Hauran,  Tra- 
chonitis,  und  Damascus,  and  the  sun  beat  upon  us 
with  unusual  fervor,  untempered  by  any  doud  t)r 
breeze  ftom  the  mountain.  We  held  -our  way 
through  the  plain  for  three  hours  longer,  when, 
coming  near  to  the  village  of  Caton,  we  pitched 
our  tents  beside  a  small  stream  on  a  small  vesdaoit 
spot  of  ground  between  two  gardens  shaded  by 
tlie  lofty  poplar  and  the  fig-tree.  We  obtained 
xmlki  bread,  and  vegetables  from  the  village,  but 
SMime  of  the  natives  came  neax  us ;  tbefy  are  all 
Mu«»ulmans. 

Next  morning  at  seven  o'clock  we  set  out  &r 
Damascus ;  the  road  lay  through  the  village  of 
Caton,  which  is  a  sul^stantial.  good-looking  village 
j>uilt  of  stone,  and  contains  many  houses  of  two 
and  three  stories  high.  The  ground  immediatdy 
around  is  dry  and  barren.     As  we  advanced,  how- 
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ever,  both  soil  and  verdure  improved,  the  plain  is 
remarkably  flat,  extensive  and  well  cultivated,  and 
covered  with  crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  in- 
tersected by  small  streams  of  water  that  pass 
through  it  in  all  directions.  The  road  is  a  narrow 
regular  welKwom  track  resembling  a  cross  road  in 
this  country  in  the  dry  season  of  the  year.  Not  an 
enclosure  to  be  seen,  but  a  large  space  of  the  plain 
before  us  is  covered  with  wood.  Hauran  lay  down 
to  our  right,  a  large  plain  inclosed  between  two 
mountain  ridges ;  the  high  mountain  scenery  which 
we  had  left  the  day  before,  stretches  out  on  our 
left  hand,  a  lofty  promontory  which  we  perceive 
at  a  distance,  crowned  with  an  aged  ruin  is  called 
Cobet  el  Nassr,  or  arch  of  victory,  and  the  pro- 
montory itself  Salehiyyeh,  at  the  foot  of  which 
stands  Damascus  ;  but  we  travelled  on  a  long  way 
before  we  discovered  any  appearance  of  the  city, 
or  any  crowding  of  passengers  going  in  or  out 
from  it.  Having  passed  the  com  fields  we  entered 
the  wood ;  the  ground  still  continues  level  and  the 
small  streamlets  show  and  conceal  themselves  by 
turns.  In  about  five  hours  from  Caton  we  came 
to  what  appeared  to  be  the  suburbs  of  the  town, 
but  which  proved  to  be  a  small  village,  and  a  large 
cemetery  with  a  number  of  tombs  and  houses  of 
poor  people,  built  up  like  round  pyramids  or  cones. 
They  are  all  of  burnt  brick,  and  in  good  repair. 
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Having  passed  this  cemetery  and  the  village,  we 
travelled  on  for  an  hour  further,  through  a  plan- 
tation of  large  walnut-trees  that  were  bending  to 
the  ground  under  a  load  of  fruit,  and  arrived  at 
the  walls  of  Damascus,  which  are  built  chiefly  of 
brick,  and  are  very  old  and  frail,  and  fallen  down 
in  several  places* 
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DAMASCUS ITS  CONTENTS — AND  AHMET  BEY. 

Damascus  is  so  completely  covered  by  the  wood, 
that  we  were  close  upon  it  before  we  got  a  sight  of 
atiy  part  of  the  town,  and  then  we  were  near  the 
west  gate  by  which  we  entered.  In  this  quarter 
the  Franks  and  Christians  chiefly  reside,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  public  entrance  in  old  times; 
for,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  we  came  up  to 
the  gate,  we  were  shown  the  place  where  Saul,  ar- 
rested in  his  wicked  career  by  a  light  from  heaven, 
fell  to  the  earth ;  the  very  spot  on  which  he  light- 
ed is  shown,  and  from  being  a  persecutor  of  the 
Christians,  he  afterwards  became  the  most  zealous 
of  all  the  Apostles.  This  memorable  spot  is  on 
the  side  of  the  old  road,  near  the  ruined  arch  of  a 
bridge,  and  close  by  it  are  the  tombs  of  some  de- 
vout Christians.  There  is  no  house  or  decoration 
upon  it,  only  the  road  turns  a  little  aside,  that  this 
part  may  remain  unaffected  by  the  general  repair 
of  travellers. 

After  entering  the  town  we  proceeded  a  little 
way  along  the  street,  which  is  called  Straight,  and 
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which  is  so  named^  because  it  leads  directly  from 
the  gate  to  the  castle  or  palace   of  the   Pasha. 
Leaving  it  we  turned  to  the  right,  and  proceeded 
along  a  narrow  street  lined  with  houses  built  of  un- 
bumt  brick  on  each  hand,  and  we  were  so  much 
disappointed  by  their  mean,  and  even  ruinous,  ap- 
pearance, that  we  began  to  suspect  that  travellers,. 
in  calling  this  a  terrestrial  paradise,  really  meant  to 
pun  on  the  material  of  which  it  is  built.  Yet  through 
the  windows  of  these  ruined  hovels  we  saw  the  peo- 
ple carrying  on  the  beautiful  manufacture  of  Da- 
mascus silk.     One  old  man,  bending  over  his  web, 
struck  us  particularly;    his  countenance  was  the 
very  color  of  the  clayey  mansion  he  inhabited ;  his 
beard  and  turban  were  white,  and  Tithoneus  him- 
self, in  becoming  etherialized,  could  hardly  have 
parted  with  less  to  the  material  world.    If  a  spider 
had  moved  the  fi-ame  of  the  loom,  the  effect  would 
not  have  appeared  more  unlikely  than  from  the 
touch  of  his  bloodless  hand.     This  man  and  his 
WOTk  seemed  the  extremes  of  luxury  and  famine. 
But  we  had  not  long  time  to  indulge  in  reflection, 
for  a  short  turn  to  the  lefl  brought  us  to  the  door 
of  the  Franciscan  convent,  which  is  a  large  sub- 
fttai^tial  building,  as  all  convents  generally  are. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Belmore  were  accom- 
modated in  the  house  of  Mr.  Chaboi§eati,  a  French 
surgeon  of  eminence,  and  a  most  agreeable  well- 
bred  man,  a  disciple  of  the  old  school,  when,  in 
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point  of  politeness,  the  French  were  the  first  in  the 
world  ;  the  rest  of  the  party  were  domiciled  in  the 
convent. 

The  house  of  this  worthy  gentleman  gave  us  the 
first  idea  of  the  habitations  in  Damascus,  and  taught 
us  not  to  judge  of  them  by  what  was  to  be  seen  in 
passing  by.  A  rough  lime-cast  wall  fronted  the 
street,  which  was  entered  by  a  small  door  that  led 
into  a  court  paved  with  marble,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  a  small  fountain  of  fresh  water  con- 
stantly playing.  Opening  into  it  on  the  one  side 
was  his  principal  room,  on  the  other  an  arcade 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  court,  and  laid  with 
carpets  and  cushions ;  here  the  company  sat  and 
talked,  drank  coffee,  or  smoked  tobacco,  as  inclina- 
tion led  them.  From  the  Pasha  and  Bey  of  the 
first  Consequence,  down  to  the  shopkeeper  and  me- 
chanic, all  their  habitations  are  constructed  after 
this  manner.  The  interior  of  some  of  them  is  ex- 
tremely magnificent ;  but  all  of  them  presents  a 
dead  wall  to  the  street,  that  exhibits  nothing  great 
or  attractive,  and  all  of  them  are  entered  by  a  small 
door  of  a  very  ordinary  description.  In  the  houses 
of  the  grandees,  immediately  within  this  door,  is  an 
outer  court,  which  is  occupied  by  the  porter,  and 
some  others  of  the  domestics.  From  this,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  entrance  goes  off  to  the  haram,  which 
has  a  court  appropriated  to  itself  j  and,  on  the  other, 
into  the  principal  court,  which  is  one  of  great  splen- 
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dor,  paved  with  marble,  and  cooled  with  one  or  two 
fountains  of  water,  and  shaded  by  clumps  of  ever- 
greens. Off  this  court  is  the  principal  room,  which, 
in  the  lower  part,  is  cooled  and  ornamented  with  a 
fountain  of  water,  and  in  the  upper  part  furnished 
with  a  divan  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters.  The 
interior  of  the  walls  are  generally  niched,  or  provid- 
ed with  shelves,  on  which  are  exhibited  a  display  of 
china  plates,  jars,  basins,  and  bowls,  such  as  are 
used  at  table.  In  this  apartment  the  stranger  is 
generally  received  on  his  first  introduction;  but 
the  places  of  common  reception  are  the  large  ar- 
cades that  open  into  the  court,  one  of  which  is  laid 
round  with  a  divan,  which  is  moved  to  the  other  as 
the  sun  comes  round,  or  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  possessor  or  his  company.  These  arcades  are 
extremely  agreeable,  both  from  the  free  circulation 
of  air,  and  the  delightful  sc^tening  of  the  light  to 
the. eye,  by  reason  of  the  evergreens.  Such  are  the 
houses  of  Ahmet  Bey,  of  Solyman  Seraff,  or  Jew 
banker,  of  an  unfortunate  Aga,  and  another  noble 
Turk,  whose  names  I  have  neglected  to  put  down. 
The  last  is  by  far  the  finest  house  that  we  saw  in 
Damascus ;  but  the  misfortunes  of  the  family  have 
suffered  it  to  go  to  decay.  The  proprietor  still  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  it^  but  his  means  are  not  equal 
to  keep  it  in  repair. 

The  above  method  of  constructing  houses  renders 
them  peculiarly  private.    Each  family  enjoys  itself 
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apart  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  tbe  town.  The 
streets  of  Damascus  are  the  most  noiseless  possible* 
There  are  no  gentlemen's  carriages  in  it  whatever, 
and  hardly  any  carts,  and  such  as  are  have  wooden 
wheels  unshod  with  iron }  and  the  occasional  step 
of  a  Christian's  ass,  a  camel,  a  mule,  or  more  rarely 
of  a  horse,  has  but  little  in  it  to  disturb  the  solemn 
xepose  of  a  Turk.  Every  man's  house  is  his  castle, 
aiad^  in  caae  of  an  irritated  mob  threatening  to  at- 
tack any  of  its  oppressors,  he  can  shut  himself  up 
in  his  habitation,  and  remain  till  the  governing 
power  send  a  force  to  protect  him. 

The  first  visit  that  we  paid  in  Damascus  was  to 
Ahmet  Bey,  the  son  of  Abdalla,  the  late  Pasha. 
This  gentleman  is  said  to  be  a  philosopher:  we 
smiled  at  tbe  idea  of  a  literary  Turk,  and  proceed- 
ed thither  with  no  small  anxiety  to  see  the  spectsr- 
cle.*  His  Xxcettency  received  us  with  great  polite- 
ness. Pipes,  cofibe,  and  sherbet  of  lemonade  were 
immediately  produced.  Having  welcomed  the  party 
to  Damascus,  he  begged  the  noble  visiter  to  inform 
him  of  the  different  places  that  he  had  visited  in 
his  extensive  tour,  of  all  of  which  he  received  a 
succinct  and  animated  account.  After  which  the 
Bey  was  anxious  to  hear  his  Lordship^s  opinion  on 
s^HXie  points  o£  philosophy,  and  very  boldy  asked 
him  whether  he  thought  the  earth  moved  roond  the 
sun,  or  was  stationary.  His  noble  visiter  asserted 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth ;  tp  which  his  Ex- 
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HDellency  replied,  '<  Yes,  that  is  theopimmbf  sdoife 
|)ec^lehere;  but,  for  his  pact,  he.  oonsideisd'fhat 
i€  the  earth  really  turned  round,  it  ^xuist ^ome^ 
times  happen  that  the  water  was  undsritiost^  botiir 
then  did  it  not  fall  off?''  l%is  he  consid^t^ed  as  ad 
iinaibweiral:^  objection  to  the  rotatoxy  moiioxL  of 
the  earth,  and  it  is  imposisible.to  express  the  looka 
^f  appjrobation  4hat  passed  between  ltt|a  and  hiB 
fiends,. n&ile  he  watched  the jeflfeet  thai; die  ixitw* 
pretation  of  his  ceply  would  produce  oa  the  ooun>- 
teiiance  of  his  ixoble  visker/and  jpipied  heartily  in 
the  lac^h  which  it  ocosEsidned^  iihagii^ng  that'  his 
objection  defied  all  explanation,  and  had  compietelj 
seithe  question  at reikt;  The  laugh;  being.fi&ished 
the  di9cii£»ion  was  not  i»|»umed ;  we  saw  tiiat  ibs 
Bey  was  as  profound  a*  philosophy,  as .  ^  ttiaa  wiib 
had  never:  whirled  round  his.heada.glassful  of  water 
in  a.^faringi! 

Ha^g  finishedthe  philosophical  .part  of  the  cdsh- 
versafeUm,  he  commenced  the  medical,  a  subject' in 
ij|^hioh:he  wias  more  intimately  concerned  ,  Hiisedse 
Qf  heamig-hiad  been  impaired  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  he  hadnowbeeomesodeafthat  he  oquld 
»bt  <enjoy  conversation  as  heha4<fonhe£ly  do^e^  aad 
WM  6icfa-*mely  deprfe^  m  spirits,  as  he  thought 
the  cbmplaint  w;|ts  getting  worse.  A  coosultatioii 
was^  fixed  &t  theibllowing'  day  with  his  medica} 
iidviser,  and  at  seveax^'cLoek  all  three  met  exacd^ 
by  appointment ;  but  no  business  'eouhl)  Lfaie>:dbiie 
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till  a  pipe  had  been  smoked ;  we  then  proceeded  to 
examkie  the  ears».  and  afterwards  to  wash  them  ; 
and  having  cleared  out  an  immense  quantity  of 
hardened  wax  and  cotton,  the  ringing  in  his  ears 
immediately  ceased,  and  he  felt  quite  in  anotlier 
world,  and  so  far  from  scarcely  hearing  at  all,  he 
seemed  to  hear  too  acutely,  from  the  exposed  state 
of  the  organ  under  irritation.  The  auditory  pass- 
age having  been  washed  and  diied^  was  stuffed  with 
x^otton,  and  the  Bey  returned  to  his  seat  in  tiie  ar* 
cade  with  a  happy  and  a  smiling  countenance,  aad 
with  seven  years^  more  life  in  his  body  than  when 
he  left  it. 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity  the  success 
€f  tUs  triflng  operation  spread  through  Damascus. 
In  about  two  hours  thereafter,^  going  to  the  bazars 
with  Lord  and  Lady  Belmore^  the  intelligence  met 
me  from  several  quarters.  As  I  passed  by  the  great 
khan  or  hotel,  ai  respectable  looking  Turk  amxe  up 
and  struck  me  on  the  breast^  a  mode  of  salutation 
which  is  general  throu^out  the  East^  but,  having 
never  met  with  it  before,  I  was  rather  takeA  by 
surprise,  and  was  looking  at  my  gentleman, ,  who 
seemed  quite  disappointed  that  I  did  not  return  the 
salutation  blow.  The  interpreter  interfered  and 
solved  all  doubts,  by  informing  me  that  this 
gentleman  said  he  had  seen  me  at  the  house  of 
Omar  Effendi  in  Jerusalem^  and  was  amazed  that  I 
did  not  recollect  him^    This  was  sufficient  intro- 
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duction ;  we  were  friends  immediately.  P^eeiving 
that  I  had  purchased  some  tobacco,  whieh  I  held 
in  my  hand  ^wrapped  up  in  a  piecie  of  papier,  the 
Turk  todc  from  his  breast  a  new  and  highly  em- 
broidered tobacco-bag  which  he  tfamst  into  mine^ 
saying,  *<  Come,  take  this,  it  will  hold  your  to^ 
bacco ;  but  you  oi^ht  not  to  purchase  any,  it  is 
not  godd<  Since  you  give  us  health  we  will  give 
you  tobacco^  and  every  lihing  you.  Want.  You  cured 
Omar  ££fendi  in  Jerusaknn,  and  you  have  cured 
Ahmet  Be^  in  Damascus."  I  took  ham  at  his  word, 
and  told  him  he  was  the  mdist  liberal  nlan  I  had  eVer 
met  with  in  the  whole  dourse  of  my  life,  and  that  if 
he  would  do  all  he  said  he  almost  deserved  to  be 
worshipped.  He  was  a  Turkish  merchant  firdm 
Bagdadt,  residing  for  the  time  at  the  khan  in  Da- 
mascus. I  received  nmny  visits  from  him  in  the 
cdnvent,  and  we  met  frequently  at  the  house  of 
Ahmet  Bey. 

The  streets  ih  Damask^us  are  narrow  stitd  irregu- 
lar, and  consequently  well  shaded  from  the  sun ; 
broad  streets  are  no  luxury  in  warm  climates,  and 
here  I  fAt  the  full  force  of  the  remark  of  Tacitus, 
that  Nero  spoiled  Rome  by  broad  streets.  The 
shops  abounded  with  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots  were  excellent ; 
a  species  of  the  latter,  which  they  called  lousi,  pos- 
sessed the  most  exquisite  and  delicious  flavor. 
But  what  we  found  most  agreeable  of  all  was  the 
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gm^  abui^dAnce  of  iced  water,  that  was  exposed 
^r  fl^e  in  every  quarter  q£  the  town.  It  is  gene- 
ratty  mxt  with  the  juice  of  figa  or.  cunants,  and 
fimits  an  agreeaUe  and  refreshing  beverage,  in 
which  the  Damascenes  indulge  to  profinion.  Of  the 
shopkeepers^  I  would  say  in  general,  that  I  never 
saw  a  more  ecunfbrtable  looking  class  of  people  in 
tiie^  station  of  .!]&»  They  are.  clean,  well^dressed,^ 
of  an  excellent  habit  of.  body,  and  so  eactisemely 
civik^ta  strangers,  that  if  they. have  not  the  artidea 
you  wish  to.  purchase,  they  will,  unaolicited,  walk 
with  you  to  the.  place  whese.you  can  be  suited,  and 
not  leave,  you. till  you  say  ^<  this,  will  do:  this  ia 
good.*' 

In. Damascus^  aaim  Cairo,  each. class. of (OommOf 
d^s>  ha&  its.  own  daaa  of  baeass.  There  ape  wh^ 
stceetain  which  nothing  but  ahoea  and. boots,  asm 
sold  i  others,  ia  which  nothing  but  ready,  made 
clothes  are  sold ;  others  for  the  silks  of  CoosiUK 
tini^le,  which,  ace  by  far.  the  .finest,  and  the  .most 
valued.  Bat  the  articles .  generally,  wnen  Ia  jSyR& 
are  of  the  manu&eture  of  Samasous^  and-  ajce  a 
i)itxtur«  of  silk  and  cotton.  They  are  extremely 
diurable,  and  some  of  the  patterns  reiniipkably  hradi 
some.  There.  i;L  one  large  bazar  for  the  gvddamHhSp 
iirkeresee.  saw  not  less  than  two.  hundsed  qi.  theoi 
seated  together  in  one  room*  eaeh  mih.  hk  anyil^ 
hammer,  and.drawem  before  ^him ;  huit  this  should 
rather  be  called  a  man^factcoy  then,  a  baaacf  fot 


on  entering  it  a  pei^on  was  stunned  with  norse^  asi 
if  he  had  been  in  a  foondery.  There  are  ^90  bazatisi 
forswards  and  military  accootr^nents }  bat  the  dha-< 
jfacter  of  Datnascus  blsides  is  mneh  declined  j&otti 
what  it  w!as  in  former  tlMes.  Each  eoontry  seems  td 
think  that  it  possesses  the  art  in  ah  equal  degree  df 
perfection.  Constantinople  re^ds  her  manufacture 
of  swords  as  the  best,  and  Cairo^  Aleppo,  and  Ba^- 
idadt  all  put  forth  a  ckim  for  the  same  distinction. 

The  bazars  in  Damascus  are  better  lighiedt  and 
have  a  more  elegant  asd  airy  appearance  thati  ihosd 
in  06x0  or  Oonstatntinople.  The  bdfisars  for  ready-* 
miad^  clothes,  ^hich  itre  nekr  the  palace  0f  thd 
i^ai^a,  foim  an  agreeable  lounging  place,  where  f^ 
travfeUer  is  certain  of  seeiog  a  constant  crowd  ^ 
people  passing  and  repasmrtg  in  all  the  difibre»fi 
costuiwes  of  the  country,  which  are  those  of  the 
Turk,  the  Bedofwifen  Arab,  the  Drdses,  atid  the 
Syrian  Chiifetialn.  The  .first  is  dresi^d  in  the  most 
brilliant  colors ',  but  ths  cSEiftan  drid  the  red  shach-* 
sheers  are  more  freqilent  than  the  shalv^s.  The 
Bedorween  Arab  is  dressed  in  unbleached  cotton 
cloth,  with  a  grey,  or  blue  and  white  abba  in  laige 
cross  istripes.  He  wears  a  leathern  girdle  about  his 
waiilt,  with  a  green  and  yeSow  hitndkerchief  on  bis 
bead,  which  in  the  coimtry  hangs  down  loose  over 
his  cheeks,  and  when  he  comes  into  town,  he  ge« 
nerally  ties  it  tight  rownd  his  heid.  They  raarely 
wear  turbans.    The  dress  of  the  Christians  is  of  a 
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graver  comple^on  than  that  of  the  Mussulmans^ 
though  not  quite  so  dismal  in  .Damascus  as  it  is  in 
Grand  Cairo.  The  turboush  is  red,  and  of  the  same 
species  of  manu&cture,  but  it  is  much  larger,  and 
badgs  down  in  a  bag  from  the  croMrn  of  the  head. 
The. turban  is  of  small  checkered  sil]c,  red,  blue, 
and  yellow,  and  tied  so  as  to  give  a  fiill  square 
shape  in  front,  and  to  make  the  countenance  look 
full  and  bold.  The  effect  of  the  Mameluke  turban 
is  to  make  the  countenance  of  a  lowering  and  un- 
kindly aspect,  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  assassin  or  a 
thief.  The  abba  is  quite  different  in  shape,  patt^n» 
and  manufacture,  It  is  worsted,  an4  wrought  in 
small  stripe^  red  s^nd  black.  It  is  worn  much  shorter, 
and  is  every  way  smaller,  and  when  viewed  behind 
looks  like  a  man's  coat  worn  by  a  wopian  a1;)ove  her 
petticoats.  The  black  abba,  however,  already  de-^ 
scribed,  is  a  dress  of  much  higher  consequence  than 
the  one  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  It  is  the  full 
dress  of  the  shiekh,  as  the  other  is  of  bis  son.  Here 
it.  is  called  mashlab,  and  not  abba^  which  is  the 
name  reserved  for  the  striped  robe,  The  beniss  is 
also  in  general  use  here,  and  there  is  much  more 
style  and  elegance  among  the  people  in  general 
than  we  found  in  Cairo^  which  arises  from  their 
greater  intercourse  with  Constantinople,  and  from 
a  greater  number  pf  the  inhabitants  being  gentle-i 
men  by  birth  and  education. 
Th^  females  in  Damascus  wear  universally  tbi? 
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large  white  robe  which  covers  their  bead  and 
shoulders ;  but  such  of  them  as  we  see  in  the  ba- 
zars are  generally  passed  the  prime  of  life,  imdne^ 
ver  walk  about  in  company  with  gentlemen,  as  in 
the  Christian  towns  of  Europe. 

The  men  wear  beards  or  mustachoes,  with  the 
eheek,  head,  and  part  of  the  chin  completely  shaved. 
Mustacboes  and  whiskers  are  said  to  be  character^ 
istic  of  a  Jew  5  but  the  remark  is  not  even  generally 
applicable.  The  Mameluke  dress  is  hut  little  worn 
in  Damascus,  and  being  arrayed  in  that  costume  we 
were  known  immediately  for  Caireens,  aatd  the  cu- 
riosity which  we  manifested  in  looking  at  every 
thing,  soon  discovered  ns  to  be  Europeans;  and 
our  Albanian  soldier  was  immediately  asked,  *^  Who 
is  that?  who  is  that  ?"  Instead  of  replying  ^^be  is  .an 
English  nobleman,^'  or  prince,  as  the  word  would 
probably  have  been  rendered,  he  cautiously  and  care- 
lessly said,  ^^  Oh !  he  is  an  English  consul ;''  a  cha« 
racter  to  which  they  are  not  unaccustomed  in  the 
East.  This  immediately  satisfied  their  curiosity  re- 
specting Lord  Belmore ;  but  observmg  his  atten- 
tions to  her  ladyship,  who  was  likewise  dressed  in 
the  long  costume  of  the  Mameluke,  they  next  in- 
quired, ^*  Who  is  that  with  him  ?"  To  which  the  arch 
Italian  gravely  replied,  <'Oh!  thatishisclerk,''  which 
passed  off  remarkably  well,  though  not  quite  satis- 
factorily J  for  observing  a  little  more  narrowly  they 
farther  inquired,  ^<  How  comes  it  that  the  consul's 
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elerk  has  no  beard  ?  He  seems  to  he  old  snougb 
too  to  have  cme/'  This  If  a$  a  'poser  ^  but  the  re^ 
spondent  saved  hitda^lf  by  say'mg^  "  He  could  not 
tdly  it  had  not  happened  to  grow ;  that  the:re  were 
sometime^  odd  cases  c^  that  kind ;"  und  the  philo* 
flophic  Turk  immediately  solved  the  difficulty,  by 
remarking,  **  Oh !  it  is  the  will  of  God»  we  know 
nothing  about  these  things^'' — ^and  here  the  eonr 
venation  dropt*  Tlus  is  the  only  time  thiat  her 
lB9ui3^hip^8  aippearance  in  the  bazars  attracted  any 
particnlai:  attention. 

• .  Previous  to  our  arrival  in  Damasctis  Lady  BeU 
fliore  had  been  strongly  recommended  not  to  appear 
Id  the  bazars  at  all ;  becausfe  th^  D^.mascenes  are 
partictilarly  acute  in  discovering  aiay  person  in  dist* 
giAf^y  atid»  it  was  added,  would  raise  a  mob  instant- 
ly if  they  found  a  woman  walkiilg  about  in  the  dre^ 
eif  a  gentleman,  and  in  company  with  a  gentlemaa^ 
and  her  face  unveiled ;  and  tihlesis  Iver  ladyship 
would  consent  to  muffle  herself  up,  and  walk  about 
as  the  ladies  in  l!he  country,  she  was  seriously  ad* 
viscid  not  to  attempt  going  oqt.  i^oweiver,  on  con-' 
sidering  the  matter  coolly  after  wel  had  arrived  in 
Damascus,  it  appeared  tons  diat  there  was  no  mom 
({anger  to  be  apprehended  to  her  ladyship  in  walk-* 
mg  through  the  bazaars  here  than  in  CMi^  or  Jeru- 
salem, which,  onmakilig  the  trid,  proved  to  be  the 
iif^se;  for  LadyBelmbre,  in  the  dress  of  a  Mame-* 
)uke,  not  only  Walked  into  tb$  hdzsirs^  but  into  th0 
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}acge  ojj^n  tafias  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 

«at  down  aod  took  her  hooka  and  her  cup  of  cofifee^ 

the  satoe  as  the  other  members  of  the  party,  un^ 

noticed  and  unannoyed :   a  proof  of  her  lady^ip'^ 

resolution,  and  of  the  eager  desire  of  knowledge 

that  led  her  to  examine  every  thing  of  consequence 

that  occurred  in  the  course  of  our  extensive  tpur  i 

arid  ^SQ  that  the  people  in  Damascus  are  not  so 

quick-sighted,  or  so  uncivil,  as  they  are  report^ 

to  be. 

By  the  cafes  in  Damascus,  which  have  been  so 

nauch  celebrated,  are  generally  understood  those 

that  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  for  the 

i::afes  in  the  interior  of  the  town  are  mere  smok- 

ing  houses,  and  have  nothing  particular  to  recom* 

piend  them ;  but  the  others  are  remarkably  well 

ladapted  to  the  climate,  which  being  extremely 

warm  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  they  are  form^ 

^d  to  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  they  ad. 

piit  the  breeze,  and  gratify  the  eye  with  the  de-* 

lightful  sight  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  ear 

with  the  rushing  sound  of  artificial  cascades.     In 

order  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  so  many  luxuries^ 

these  cafes  are  situated  in  the  skirts  of  the  town, 

on  the  edge  of  that  brs^nch  of  the  Barrada,  which 

supplies  the  gardens.     In  some  parts  they  are  on 

the  city  side  of  the  river,  and  enjoy  the  prospect  of 

a  muddy  stream  rolling  rapidly  by,  and  the  bank^ 

pf  the  river  covered  with  wood  and  grass.  In  other 
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places  they  are  on  the  garden  side  of  the  river,  and 
sere  approached  by  a  high  wooden  bridge.  The 
cafiS,  in  this  instance,  is  quite  surrounded  with 
wood,  and  a  branch  of  the  riv^r  from  the  garden 
divides  and  flows  smoothly  round  it,  and  forms  a 
cascade  at  each  end,  where  it  falls  into  the  main 
stream,  l^us  situated,  the  oaf^  is  cooler  and  bet* 
ter  shaded  ;  but  the  prospect  is  the  town  and  the 
river,  which  is  by  no  means  so  agreeable  sus  in  thp 
former  case. 

These  cafes  are  all  constructed  of  wood,  and  con^ 
sist  of  a  high  pavilion  roof,  supported  with  wooden 
pillars,  and  partially  covered  with  mats,  evergreens, 
and  creepers.  They  are  far  from  being  elegant  or 
expensive  j  but  they  are  cool,  and  admit  an  agrecr 
able  and  softened  light,  that  forms  a  charming  con- 
trast with  the  intense  glare  of  the  sun  glancing 
upon  the  waters,  or  reflected  from  the  whitened 
walls  of  the  houses  of  the  town.  The  floor  is  of 
wood  or  earth,  most  generally  the  former,  and  is 
regularly  watered.  All  round  are  high  raised  broad 
bottomed  wooden  seats  like  sofas,  for  the  frequent- 
ers to  sit  on  after  the  fashion  of  their  country,  and 
smoke,  drink  coffee,  talk,  and  enjoy  themselves. 

As  a  place  of  public  resort,  I  must  confess  these 
cafiSs  appeared  to  me  both  dull  and  uncomfortable, 
and  the  company  generally  of  a  very  ordinary  de» 
scription.  There  are  no  public  papers,  no  maga* 
zines,  ho  reviews,  and  nothing  to  keep  up  a  geno» 
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ral,  or  a  national  interest.  Sometimes  a  person,  like 
a  hawker,  reads  or  recites  a  tale,  that  may  chance 
to  be  listmed  to ;  it  by  no  means  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course.  They  are  commonly  remarkably  still 
and  silent,  and  seiem  as  if  being  over-fatigued,  to 
go  thither  to  indulge  in  a  little  repose.  Each  per^ 
son  as  he  enters  calls  for  a  hooka,  and  a  cup  of  cof^ 
fee,  which  are  immediately  brought  to  him.  There 
are  no  long  pipes  in  the  caf<^8,  at  Damascus,  and 
the  hooka  issucha  hideous  and  unwieldly  instrument 
that  nothing  but  the  most  determined  resolution 
to  smoke  could  make  it  at  all  tolerable.  In  these 
words  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  abusing  the 
elegant  smoking  apparatus,  usually  known  in  this 
country  by  the  nam^  of  hooka,  which,  with  its 
handsome  arguil  and  snake,  deserves  to  be  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  commendation,  as  far  at  least  asi 
appearances  are  concerned;  but  a  most  infamous 
substitute  to  which  the  caft tiers  of  Damascus  have 
most  unwarrantably  given  the  same  name.  It  con« 
sists  of  a  head  that  somewhat  resembles  the  hooka, 
and  a  small  bit  of  hollow  cane,  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  long,  stuck  into  the  side  of  it  for  a  shaf):. 
It  has  no  amber  mouth-piece,  and  is  lighted  in  the 
same  way  as  the  hooka,  but  the  stalk  is  too  short 
to  let  it  rest  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  so  difficult  tp 
draw,  that  the  novitiate  in  smoking  is  obliged  to 
keep  pulling,  and  balancing,  and  making  such  efforts 
f(S  greatly  to  endanger  the  safety  of  his  brain,  anc^ 
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respiratory  organs:  and  all  for  wtett?  to  obtain  e^ 
whiff  of  tobacco  through  a  drop  of  dirty  water. 
There  is  nothing  so  absurd  that  fashion  will  not 
reconcile  us  to,  nor  any  thing  that  a  man  di^>osed 
^  be  idle  will  not  do  to  fill  up  his  time ;  or  an 
active  man,  in  want  of  employmeaat,  to  have  the 
sensation  of  doing  something.   These  are,  perhaps, 
the  best  apologies  that  can  be  ofifered  for  men 
kxdulging  in  snch  a  revolting  and  abominable  prac- 
tice.    Were  it  imposed  on  thetii  as  a  task  by  their 
superiors^  it  would  be  considered  as  an  act  of  in* 
tolerable  oppression,  and  would  be  denounced  as 
the  source  of  half  the  diseases  to  which  the  vota** 
ries  of  this  horrible  species  of  smoking  are  liable ; 
but,  as  they  have  taken  it  up  of  their  own  whim 
and  caprice,   to  regale  their  leisure  hours,   they 
hail  the  hour  that  lets  them  loose  to  the  enjoym:eni| 
as  the  ^eatest  consolation,  and  pay  their  money 
with  the  greatest  pleaisure  for  peritmsion  to  suck 
poison  and  stupefaction  through  dirty  water,  from 
the  end  of  a  stick ;  but  they  say,  it  is  go6d  for  the 
sight,  it  is  good  for  the  head-acbe,  it  is  good  for  the 
belly-achey  it  is  good  for  the  digestion  of  fcMd,  and 
for  removing  the  sensation  of  hunger  j  in  short,  it 
possesses  every'  excellent  quaUty  that  fancy  chooses 
to  give  it,  and  no  more.    To  see  the  ease  and  com- 
fort with  which  a  person  smokes  the  hooka,  or  the 
long  pipe,  a  stranger  who  had  never  seen  the  ope*- 
ration,  nor  knew  its  virto^sy  would  say  at  once, 
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^^  tbat  mania  enjaying  bims^':  but  weirehetoentei; 
one  of  the  cafes  in  Damascus^  and  see  a  htm^irGrcl 
or.  two  hundred  peqple  balancing  this  immense^ 
thing  like  an  ass's  liead^  on  the  point  ^a^mall 
cane,  and  sucking  and. pulUng away  at  it  with.tfucli 
eagerness,  he  would,  certainly  conclude  that  these 
people  were  either  dementated,  or  that  they  inhaled 
life  and  felicity  in.  the  draught  which  cost  them  so 
much  trouble  to  obtain,  and  would  as  certainly 
laugh,  at  their  folly  when  he  learnt  what  they  were 
doing,  and  what  were  its  ejects*     The  gardens 
|!ound  Dams^ua  are  private  property,  and  answer 
better  to:  the  description  of  what  we  call  orohaards 
in  this  country,  than  ga:ifdeas.    Tliey  abound*  in 
fiMiotains  and  summeivhouses,  andfura^ha  delight^ 
ful  retirement  under  the  shade  of  the  walnut,'  the 
pitEon»  the:  orange^  aiid  the  pomegranate^    The 
principal  ones  lie  close  upon  the  town,  on  the  westj 
hetweenit  andtheimountainSaiehiyyeb,  but  they  are 
sottt^redtthrough  the  whole  of  (^plantatibn  around 
likunasciisy  which  extenda  over  a  circumili»*ence  of 
certainly  not  less  than  twenty  mfles;  '■  The  town 
itself  ia  nearly  in- the  centre  of  the  plantation,  an4 
is  about  six  miles  in  circumference*     Noising  can 
be  mo^e  delightful  than- such  ap  extensive  4ihade  1» 
such  a  o6uirtry«  ^  T^e  environs  of' Damascus  are 
eoolranfl  pefresbtbe  eye  wil^  a  continual  verdureJ 
Riding  &B  walkipg,  or  r^esing  among  these  plan- 
tations  is  the  most  grati>fying  of  alt  eiyoyments  to 
a  native  of  the  counti^.    Hence  the  grateful  euio- 
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gies  that  have  beeii  bestowed  on  her  gardens  and 
her  pleasant  fields.  She  has  befen  called,  noble.  Sham 
Scbereeff,  the  beautiful^  a  perfect  Eden,  a  terres^ 
trial  paradise ;  and  when  we  cbnsider  these  epithets 
as  applied  to  it  by  the  enthusiastic  Arabs,  the 
thirsty  inhabitants  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  who  had 
never  lieen  any  thing  of  the  kind  before,  we  may 
believe  that  the  authors  of  them  really  spoke  as 
they  felt 

Immediately  adjoining  th^  to^,  on  the  sbuth-^ 
west,  there  is  a  large  (^en  field,  called  by  the 
Franks,  Agro  Damasceno.  It  is  partly  cultivated, 
but  chiefly  open  and  covered  with  grass  like  a  com- 
nioH.  Here  the  Turks  perform  their  military  ex* 
etitiAt,  }md  their  feats  of  horsemanship,  and  whaa  the 
hour  of  prayer  arrives,  have  only  to  retire  to  the 
branch  of  the  Baxrada,  by  which  it  is  watered,  wash, 
pad  perform  their  devotions,  and  resume  their  ex- 
ercise when  that  is  over.  The  Romans  give  out 
that  in  this  field  Adam  was  created ;  and  it  is  quite 
consistent  that  those  who  found  out  that  he  had 
been  buried  in  Jerusalem,  and  discovered  his  skull 
in  the  rent  of  the  rock,  should  also  find  out  that 
he  had  been  created  at  Damascus,  and  we  were 
astohished  that  they  did  not  exhibit  the  hole  in 
which  he  had  been  kneaded,  the  mould  in  which 
bis  frame  had  been  cast,  una  piccolissima,  piccolis- 
sima  pezzetta  of  the  original  clay,  small,  subtle, 
swift,  heavy,  and  ridiculous,  like  the  particles  of 
the  gtavific  fluid ;  the  first  print  of  the  foot  that 
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he  pressed  upon  the  ground,  and  a  drop  or  iwd  &^ 
the  perspiration  that  fell  from  his  body,  while  he 
dried  like  a  muffin  on  the  banks  of  the  Barrada^ 
Adjoining  the  field  there  is  an  hospital  in  very"  bad 
repaifi  and  a  large  mosque  almost  deserted^ 

The  t]^t  view  of  Damascas  is  £roini  the  top  of 
the  mountain  Salehiyyeh,  which  is  aboiit  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  levet  of  the  towff^  and  the  best  sta« 
tioh  on  the  top  of  the  mountaki  for  viewing  it  is^ 
the  Kobat  e)  Na^r^  or  Arch  of  Viotory^  The  road 
thither  crosses  the  B^errad^  by  a  high  bridge,  passes 
through  the  village  of  Salehiyyeh,  winds  lip  the  hill 
round  to  the  valley  of  the  Barraday  frota  which  the 
a^cMt  to  the  stiftfmit  is  compau'atively  easy }  towards 
the  town  it  is  quite  precipitous.  The  Kobat  el 
Nassr  is  the  name  given  to  a  ruined  building  of 
small  dimensions;  but  for  what  purpose,  or  by 
whom  erected,  is  not  correctly  ascertained.  By 
some  ii  is  mentioned  bM  the  residence  and  tomb  of 
a  shiekh,  of  the  name  of  Nassr.  By  others  it  is 
motioned  as  an  edifice,  erected  on  this  favored 
spot,  for  the  scde  purpose  of  viewing  the  country ; 
but  that  it  never  was  finished ;  death  having  cut 
shcMt  the  prcgect  of  the  founder.  It  has  all  the 
appearance  of  an  unfinished  building.-  It  is  fur- 
ther: reported  that  from  this  commanding  station, 
Mahomet,  the  celebrated  impostor,  vfewed  the  de« 
lightful  City  and  plain  of  Damascus,  and,  trans- 
ported with  the  sight,  exclaimed,  there  is  but  one 
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paradise  intended  for  mmh  s^xxd  that  he  being^  dei^ 
tenmned  Qot.  to  luA^e  hk  in  this,  world,  would  not 
enter.the  city.  There  is  not  the  slightest  folmdaticm 
for.  such  a  ator}^  Mahomet  never  had  it  in  his  power 
to  enter  Damascus  $  for  i^  was  nfft  taken  till  two 
yesfsafter  hk  deaths  whenKbaled  aiid.Yei»4  the  two 
generals,  of  Abubekt,  his  sttceesao^,.  defeated  U^u^ 
clius  ia  a  pitched  battle  near  DaooasiPUfiu  which  they 
took,  aftera.siege.of  si;c^  months,  in.  the  year  of  our 
Lordt  684.    Though  the.  stoi^  ^e  apoii^ryphal»  th^ 
pflM|iept  from  the  mountain  k^xtrf mely  foeautifaL 
It  comprises  the  town  with  its  inumeixniSiiQOsqu^ 
and  minarets;  the  extensive  woods,  and  gardena^ 
with  which  it  is  sun:oiv»ded»  all  clothed  in  the  mo^ 
luxuriant  vei^ure,  in  every  different  sh^e*  frooi 
the  deepest  to  the  Jighlest  greeii.  The. plain  is  exr 
ttemely  levpJL  and;  streitohes.  ou,t  towards  the  ea^ 
further  thanithe.  eye  gw«  reach  { towards  the  npcthr 
mestthe  mountain  Ashlopn  bounds  lU  in,  the  disr 
tance ;  and  in  a  south-eiaisterly  direcitic^  its.  contir 
nuit^  is  broken  by  the  mountains  of  Hauranu   The 
streams,  of  water  are.  not  perc^tible  from  the 
mountain^  and  the  plain,  though  eiitensiye,  dpes 
not  exhibit  that  iieh;and  luxuriant  y^etajjion  that 
adorns  the  banks.oftha  Jordan. a»d  the  Nile*  It  i^ 
(mly  in  thja  immediate  environft  pf  the  city  th^t  this 
isita  conqncuous,  and<  the  view  fi*om  the  mpuntw} 
is  but  the  verdure  of  trees ;  the  bright  sun*  snd  the 
cloudless  sky  jthat  light  upihe  sceQery  in  th«  £a$j«m 
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World,  which,  as  long  as  the  verdure  of  the  fields 
remains  unscorched  by  its  rays,  difiiise  such  a  charm 
throughout  the  landscape,  that  we  should  look  in 
vain  for*  any  thing  similar  in  those  countries,  where 
a  dense  and  hazy  atmosphere  prevail  j  but  with 
all  the  advantages  of  cloudless  skies,  the  environs 
of  Damascus,  in  poiiit  of  natural  scenery,  extent, 
or  cultivation,  are  not  once  to  be  named  or  put  in 
comparison  with  the  environs  of  London :  no  more 
than  a  river  about  thirty  yards  broad  is  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  majestic  Thames,  or  a  continuous  and 
almost  uninhabited  wood,  of  five  or  six  miles,  to  the 
beautiful  and  populous  environs  of  the  British  capi- 
tal; and  the  boasted  view  from  Sal^hiyyeh  is  to  that 
from  Hampstead  or  Highgate>  or  Richmond-hill  j 
what  a  cottage  garden  is  to  Kew.    But  if  the  drapery 
of  external  nature  be  so  inferior  in  the  Syrian  capital, 
that  of  the  intellectual  nature  is  so  many  thousand 
times  more  to  be  deplored ;  the  comparison  of  a 
giant  to  a  dwarf,  of  gold  to  the  ore,  or  wine  to  the 
lees,  can  hardly  be  said  fairly  to  contrast  the  states 
of  the  human  nrind  in  the  respective  cities,  where 
the  inhabitants  of  the  one  are  in  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion, while  the  other  is  a  field  unbroken  up  and 
overgrown  with  weeds  j  a  rough  unhewn  block, 
in  its  native  quarry,  under  a  load  of  rubbish.  The 
Turks  and  the  negroes  are  the  unproductive  mem- 
bers of  our  race ;  they  have  never  contributed  one 
thought  to  science,  nor  suggested  one  scheme  to 
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improve  our  condition*  This  cannot  be  said  df  any 
Christian  country  upon  earth,  and  he  that  contrir 
butes  to  christianise  the  Moslems,  contributes  to 
turn  the  force  of  so  many  additional  intellects  to 
improve  the  science,  and  advance  the  happiness  of 
man. 

'  The  success  of  my  prescription  for  Ahmet  Bey 
had  the  effect  of  filling  the  convent  with  patients 
every  morning.  The  men  I  saw  in  my  own  room, 
the  women  in  the  piazza,  leading  to  the  churclu 
Many  children  were  brought  to  me  aflected  with 
the  small-pox,  which  was  generally  mild  and  dis- 
tinct. The  cow-pox  had  been  introduced,  but 
through  neglect,  both  on  the  part  of  the  people 
and  the  medical  practitioners,  had  been  allowed  to 
disappear.  The  cases  of  c^hthalmia  were  compa* 
Tatively  few ;  many  cases  of  deafness,  consumption^ 
and  paralysis,  and  occasional  cases  of  rheumatism  ; 
bilious  and  dyspeptic  affections  were  the  most  pre- 
valent, and  many  of  them  were  considerably  bene- 
fited by  using  the  pipe,  instead  of  the  hooka,  which 
occasiotis  a  great  exertion  of  the  diaphragm  and 
respiratory  organs.  The  Turkish  women  generally 
came  along  with  the  Christian,  to  receive  advice  in 
the  precincts  of  a  Christian  church ;  and  the  morn- 
ing of  my  departure  from  Damascus,  the  daughter 
of  a  Turkish  schereeflP,  a  young  lady  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  came  along  with  her  brother.  I  had 
seen  her  twice  before,  at  her  Other's  house*    This 
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^M  quite  new,  to  see  a  Turkish  woman  of  rank, 
come  to  recjeive  medical  advice  in  a  Christian  con- 
vent :  I  was  delighted  to  see  it,  and  both  from  that 
and  other  -circumstances,  I  should  willingly  indulge 
the  hope  that  many  of  the  antipathies  which  for- 
merly actuated  the  followers  of  islamism  against  the 
Christians,  are  beginning  to  soften  and  relax,  and 
4;hat  thetime  is  fast  approaching  when  all  the  families 
of  tiie  earth  shall  feel  and  know  that  God  is  no  re- 
jspecter  4of  persons,  that  their  interest,  their,  guilt; 
^nd  the  m^ans  of  their  recoticiliation  are  the  same, 
and  that  mutual  ferbearance  are  the  universal  duties 
of  man  to  man.  How  amiable  is  mercy  when  there 
as  the  power  to  have  sacrifice ! 

I  was  frequently  requeirted  to  visit  families  of 
distinction  in  Damascus ;  sometimes  in  company 
with  Mr,  Chaboigeau,  but  generally  alone.  Ihi^ 
mannsT  of  visiting,  the  gentlemen  was  the *same  as 
has  been  already  described,  but  in  visiting  the  ladies 
there  wag  a  little  difference.  Occasionally  the  hus^ 
band  chose  to  accompany  the  interpreter  and  my-^ 
self  to  the  bedside  of  his  distressed  wife ;  at  other 
tinies  the  interpreter  was  excluded,  and  told  me 
through  a  chink  in  the  door,  the  meaning  of  what 
the  husband  told  him  the  patient  had  said,  and 
iavstructed  the  husband  in  return  to  make  such  que- 
ries as  I  desired.  At  other  tinies  the  husband  did 
not  interfere  at  all,  but  the  black  eunuch  and  my- 
self walked  into  the  apartment  of  the  patient,  and 

II  ^ 
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the  interpreter  remained  without,  and  explained 
the  sentences  as  they  were  repeated  to  him.  Wten 
the  patient  was  not  in  bed  she  generally  made  her 
appearance  within  the  door  of  the  court. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  husband  always  ap- 
peared  to  manifest  the  greatest  concern  for  his  wife,  j 
and  heard  with  much  solicitude  the  opinion  that 
was  given  on  her  complaint.  When  that  was  favor- 
able, he  added,  with  pathetic  emphasis,  ^'  enshallS, 
— ^may  God  grant  it  j"  when  unfavorable,  he  was 
either  silent,  which  showed  that  he  apprehended 
the  worst }  or  if  he  said  any  thing,  it  was  '^  Allah 
kareem — God  is  merciful  ;**  "  Allah  biaraff--God 
is  in  the  knowing  of  it  j*'  thereby  intimating  his 
entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  hoping 
that  he  might  recover  his  wife,  although  the  doctor 
had  given  her  over. 

The  Turks  are  not  actors  in  grief,  nor  are  they 
of  that  unstable  and  mercurial  temperament  as  to 
cry  one  moment  and  to  laugh  the  next.  Sorrow  is 
with  them  a  real  passion,  clouding  the  countenance, 
and  engrossing  the  whole  feelings  of  the  soul.  The 
deep  stream  rarely  dimples,  and  the  sorrowing 
heart  does  not  run  riot  in  mirth.  An  occasional 
smile  may  flicker  on  the  face  of  the  mourner,  but 
it  is  the  smile  of  fatuity,  and  his  sorrow  borders 
on  distraction.  I  never  saw  a  countenance  more 
deeply  or  more  truly  express  inward  grief  or  in- 
dignation than  that  of  a  Turk ;  nor  did  I  ever  see 
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any  man  look  happier  in  speaking  to,  or  showing  at- 
tentions to  a  child :  when  he  took  him  up  in  his  arms 
his  aspect  showed  that  he  had  him  in  his  heart ;  nor 
did  I  ever  bear  any  man  pronounce  the  name  of  God 
with  greater  reverence.  Allah  issues  from  his  lips 
embalmed  in  the  devotional  fervor  of  his  soul.  The 
natural  capabilities  of  the  people  are  of  the  highest 
order;  but  an  absurd  religion,  or  rather  an  ab- 
surd interpretation  of  that  religion  has  produced  a 
defective  system  of  education,  and  the  mind  re* 
mains  stationary  and  unimproved  from  generation 
to  generation.  They  know  how  prone  the  human 
heart  is  to  idolatry,  and  their  indiscriminate  ha» 
tred  of  it  has  done  them  much  harm.  They  are 
determined  monotheists,  and  the  unity  of  deity  is 
constantly  in  their  mouths,  and  they  cannot  endure 
the  Christians,  whom  they  believe  to  be  polythe- 
ists,  and  idolaters ;  hence  they  will  not  associate 
with  them,  lest  they  should  be  infected  by  the  con- 
tagion  of  their  example ;  and  their  constant  prayer 
is,  that  they  may  be  preserved  from  it.  <*  Allah 
iwachet—there  is  but  one  God,*^  is  their  constant 
address  to  the  Christians ;  and  in  looking  at  the 
pictures  and  images  with  which  the  churches  in 
the  East  are  disgraced  and  profaned,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  they  have  but  too  much  reason  for  the  ac^ 
cusation.  The  Turks  have  never  seen  a  Christian 
church  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  they  have  never  seen 
and  know  nothing  of  Christianity ;  hence  their 


siversicm  to  it,  and  to  Christians,  and  to  every  thing! 
that  come9  from  them ;  disgusted  with  their  idola-r 
try,  they  shght  and  despise  their  science.  There 
is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  this  respect  between 
the  Turks  and  thei  Jews.  This  wonderful  and  uu' 
fortunate  people,  believing  that  all  their  misfbrtune^ 
have  arisen  from  their  proneness  to  idolatry  and 
polytheism,  now,  in  the  day  of  their  calamity,  hope 
fer  salvation  and  restitution  by  constantly  avowing 
the  unity  of  God.  Ached>  or  one  (God),  is  the 
last  word  that  a  Jew  wishes  his  mortal  lips  to  pro- 
nounce in  the  hearing  of  his  friends  upon  ^arth } 
and,  when  his  soul  take  its  flight  into  the  world  of 
spirits,  this  is  its  only  rest  and  consolation ;  the 
bark  that  is  to  bear  htm  to  the  throne  of  Jehovah, 
and  on  this  he  confides  for  acceptance  with  Himr 
They  too  despise  the  science  of  the  Christians^ 
Who  will  take  the  veil  off  Israel's  race,  and  teach 
the  Mussulman  and  the  Jew  that  there  is  but  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  ^  and  that  there  is 
no  idolatry  oar  polytheism  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  7 
To  let  them  alone  m  miserable ;  it  is  to  pass  by  on 
the  other  slde»  and  leave  the  Samaritan  to  die  of 
his  wounds. 

Ilk  the  Christian  families  in  Damascus,  the  ladie» 
|iresent  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Cairo^ 
or  Jerusalem ;  and,  although  they  occasionally  serve 
the  visiter,  are  not  such  slavish  menials  to  him  w 
ift  them.    The  Christian  families  here  have  mupb 
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iiltercourse  with  each  other,  and  balk  and  enter- 
tdiniQeuts  frequently  occur*  The  ladies  wear  the 
lar^e  white  robe»  but  the  takeel  and  akos  are  not 
Common  among  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  \  they 
seem  to  be  more  peculiarly  the  dress  of  the  country 
villagers.  The  ladies  wear  upon  their  forehead  a 
frontlet,  composed  of  several  strings  of  zequins,  or 
gold  coins,  fitted  to  each  other,  forming  a  broad 
imbricated  surface  Uke  a  coat  of  mail,  nearly  as 
broad  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  rising  up,  and  pro- 
jecting forward. 

There  are  many  Greek  and  Armenian,  Maro- 
uite  and  Syrian  Christians  in  Damascus ;  but  any 
intercouse  that  I  had  with  them  was  entirely  pro- 
fessional. There  are  also  many  Jews  in  Damascus, 
and  their  lot  may  be  considered  as  particularly  for- 
tunate imder  the  present  political  arrangements  of 
the  country.  All  the  money  transactions  of  the 
Pasha,  indeed  I  may  say  of  the  country,  are  ma- 
naged by  two  Jews,  who  are  brothers,  and  who 
being  intelligent,  strong-minded  men,  exercise  con- 
siderable influence  over  their  ruler,  to  whom  they 
have  constant  access,  being  his  interpreter  for  thp 
Arabic  and  Turkish  languages,  smd  his  confidential 
advisers.  Besides,  their  office  is  permanent,  while 
that  of  the  Pasha  may  be  changed  every  yeaf. 
Ev^ry  year  it  is  the  business  of  the  Pasha  to  cod- 
duct  the  caravan  to  Mecca ;  he  may  be  reappointed, 
but  he  resigns  his  office  as  soon  as  he  returns. 
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These  two  worthy  gentlemen  are  brothers  of  thie 
late  banker  and  friend  of  the  Pasha  of  Acre,  the 
unfortunate  man  whose  nose  and  ears  the  butcher- 
ing Djezzar  cut  off,  but  still  retained  him  in  his 
service,  as  he  knew  no  person  so  capable  of  ma- 
naging his  affairs.  They  are  men  of  plain  dress 
and  manners,  and  have  very  little  the  appearance 
of  courtiers ;  but  through  their  influence  with  the 
ruler  of  the  land,  their  brethren,  the  Jews,  enjoy 
security  and  peace  in  the  country,  and  many  of 
them  are  making  rich,  and  purchasing  landed  pro- 
perty. 

Two  days  before  leaving  Damascus,  I  was  sent 
for  by  one  of  these  worthy  gentlemen  to  visit  his 
only  son,  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age,  seven  of 
which  he  had  been  blind.  Having  detailed  to  me 
the  history  of  the  case,  he  added,  that  he  had  often 
been  advised  to  have  the  eyes  operated  upon  j  but 
that  he  had  always  resisted  the  advice,  from  want 
of  confidence  in  those  who  were  to  perform  the 
operation,  but  if  I  considered  it  a  proper  case,  he 
was  willing  that  it  should  now  be  performed.  The 
young  Jew  labored  under  a  cataract  in  both  eyes ; 
this  could  easily  have  been  removed ;  but  the  eye 
was  otherwise  extremely  irritable  and  unsound, 
which  rendered  the  consequences  of  an  operation 
more  uncertain.  Had  I  seen  this  patient  imme- 
diately on  my  arrival,  I  should  have  had  no  hesita- 
iJLon,  aft^r  ^  Uttle  treatment,  to  have  operated  on 
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him  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success ;  but  being  on 
the  eve  of  my  departure,  I  would  not  undertake 
the  case,  as  there  was  no  time  to  prepare  the  pa- 
tient, or  to  superintend  the  after-treatment.  Hav- 
ing stated  this  to  the  serafl^  or  banker,  (the  people 
in  Damascus  are  named  from  their  employment  as 
they  are  sometimes  here,)  I  recommended  him  to 
send  his  boy  into  the  country,  as  the  warm  season 
was  approaching,  that  his  general  health  would 
thereby  be  improved,  and  that  he  would  be  a  fitter 
subject  for  operation  to  the  next  medical  gentle- 
man who  should  visit  Damascus.  He  said  he  had 
been  advised  by  Mr.  Chaboi9eau  to  send  his  son  to 
Europe,  and  that  since  I  did  not  undertake  the 
operation,  in  the  propriety  of  which  he  fully  ac- 
quiesced, he  would  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  twQ 
adopt  the  plan  recommended  by  him.  I  have  not 
heard  the  result. 

The  para,  a  base  silver  coin,  twenty  of  which 
are  equal  to  a  sixpence  of  our  currency,  is  the 
general  circulating  medium  in  the  Syrian  capital. 
Lord  Belmore  received  from  his  banker  50/.  in 
these  small  coins ;  they  were  made  up  in  parcels 
which  were  tendered  at  a  certain  value,  and  re- 
ceived without  being  counted  ;  if  found  wanting^ 
the  deficiency  was  promised  to  be  made  up.  They 
are  so  thin,  and  small,  and  so  liable  to  stick  toge- 
ther, that  it  would  have  taken  a  man  nearly  a 
whole  day  to  count  them.     The  Turkish  doUar, 
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and  the  rubi,  which  is  a  small  gold  coin,  in  valoe 
about  half-a-crown,  were  also  in  general  circuUu- 
tion,  but  were  not  issued  by  the  banker. 
'  Before  leaving  Damascus^  when  the  noble  tra^ 
veUer  desired' the  banker  to  make  up  his  account^ 
he  sent  bim  the  full  amount  of  his  letter  of  credit^ 
and,  with  his  compliments,  added,  that  if  he  wanted 
more>  it  was  at  his  service :  an  instance  of  very 
gi^eat  and  very  unexpected  liberality ;  but  of  which 
the  noble  traveller  had  no  occasion  to  avail  himself. 
From  Daraascua  we  were  extremely  anxious  to 
go  to  Palmyra,  and,  shortly  after  our  arrival,  b^an 
to  make  inquiries  aa  to  the  best  method  of  travel-- 
ling  thither.  Unfortunately  for  our  expedition, 
the  Arabs  in  that  quarter  were  in  open  rebellion 
against  their  Turkish  rulers.  The  Pasha  of  Da- 
mascus had  sent  an  army  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tion, but  without  eflfect ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Turka 
had  suskainied  a  defeat,  aiid  their  geperal  having 
been  suspected  of  treachery,  another  was  sent  ta 
supersede  him,  who,  aa  is  usual  on  such  occasionsr, 
Mriick  off  the  head  of  his  predecessor,  and  sent  it 
to  Damascus,  where  it  arrivied  about  two  houra 
after  ourselves.  This  was  the  end  of  the  unsuc- 
Cdssful  general,  who  was  a  man  considerably  above 
seventy  years  of  age^  and  had  hitherto  maintained 
an.  luiblemisbed  character.  The  news  of  the  defeat 
ef  the  Turks  were  only  whispered  in  the  town^ 
a»d  the  principal  men  treated  it  as  a  matter  of  na 
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of  the  Pasha  himself,  said  we  could  not  go  to  PaU 
myra.  Even  the  cautious  seraff,  when  out  of  his 
master's  heating,  £aid  it  was  unsafe,  and  that  we 
must  not  attempt  it*  In  speaking  of  Palmyra,  hid 
always  called  it  Tadmore,  the  name  by  which  it  is 
known  in  Scripture. 

Caravans  go  regularly  from  Damascus  to  Bag^ 
dadt.     The  journey  is  between  five  and  six  weeks, 
and  may  be  performed  with  perfect  safety ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  on  the  banks  of  the  £u^ 
phrates  and  Tigris  were  formed  the  first  settlements 
of  mankind,  and  the  first  great  kingdoms  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  it  is  perfectly  amazing  how 
little  they  have  attracted  the  attention  of  modern 
travellers*     The  site  of  Babylon  is  characterised 
by  immense  heaps  of  ruins  ;  nine  miles  in  ont  di- 
rection and  five  in  another  have  been  traversed  by 
Mr.  Rich,  who  has  favored  the  public  with  two 
very  interesting  memoirs  on  the  subject  j  much 
still  remains  to  be  done.   Mr.  Rich  has  never  dived 
beneath  the  surface  ;  if  he  had  dug  mor^,  and  cri« 
ticised  less,  the  world  would  have  been  more  obliged 
to  him.     The  site  of  Nineveh  is  likewise  marked 
by  many  ruins  ;  I  speak  upon  the  authority  of  ai) 
intelligent  native  of  the  populous  town  of  Mosul, 
which  occupies  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Tigris; 
Indeed  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia  is  comparatively 
virgin  ground*.    Where  is.  our  love  of  the  arts  ? 
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The  inhabitants  of  these  countries  were  all  idolaters^ 
and  many  specimens  of  early  art  may  be  jexpected 
to  reward  the  toil  of  the  explorer. 

We  are  informed  in  the  book  pf  Genesis,  that 
the  beginning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom  was  Babel, 
and  Erecb,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh  in  the  land  of 
Shinar ;  out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur,  and 
builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  R^hoboth,  and  Calah, 
and  Resen  between  Nineveh  and  Calah ;  the  same 
is  a  great  city.  These  are  the  first  settlements 
mentioned  in  holy  writ,  and  from  the  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  unchanging  nature  of 
the  climate,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  upon  a 
careful  examination,  many  traces  of  them  might 
be  found  still  to  exist.  The  whole  country,  indeed, 
must  be  full  of  ruins  and  interesting  details,  which 
it  is  earnestly  wished  some  enterprising  traveller 
would  search  out  and  make  known  to  the  world, 

Damascus  was  probably  built  not  long  after  the 
towns  above  mentioned.  It  is  stated  in  the  14th 
chapter  of  Genesis,  that  Abram  pursued  the  con* 
federate  kings,  who  had  taken  his  brother  Lot,  unto 
Hobah,  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus. 
This  event,  according  to  Hale's  chronology,  took 
place  2070  years  before  Christ,  and  1085  years 
after  the  deluge.  This  town  has  been  more  for* 
tunate  than  most  of  its  cotemporaries ;  it  never 
rose  so  high  as  Babylon  or  Nineveh,  neither  has 
it  ever  fallen  so  low ;  it  has  been  often  captured, 
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and  several  times  demolished,  but  has  always  risen 
again  to  splendor  and  dignity,  and  has  in  all  ages 
been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  de- 
lightful situations  in  the  world  ;  it  may  be  called 
the  Florence  of  Turkey,  the  flower  of  the  Levant ; 
it  greatly  surpasses  Grand  Cairo,  both  in  cleanliness 
and  comfort.     By  the  natives  of  the  Eastern  world 
it  is  generally  called  Scham,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  differently  explained  j  some  authors  consider  it 
as  derived  from  Shem,  the  son  of  Noab,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  whole  of  Syria,  and,  according  to 
the  Eastern  custom,  to  this  town,  which  was  the 
capital  of  Syria ;  others  maintain  that  this-  means 
the  province  or  town  on  the  left,  as  Yemen  does 
that  on  the  right ;  but  the  Hebrew  word  is  Damesk, 
from  which  it  passed  into  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages^  and  ftom  them  into  the  modem  Euro* 
pean  language,  so  that  Damascus  is  the  more  an« 
cient  name  of  the  two,   and  the  inquiry  should 
rather  be  how  it  came  to  be  called  Scham,  a  name 
by  which  it  is  not  known  either  in  Greek  or  Latin 
authors,  and  which  is  more  connected  with  the 
history  of  islamism  than  with  the  general  history 
of  nations.    It  is  called  in  the  country  Scham 
Schereeff,  the  green,  or  the  noble  Damascus,  the 
mouth  of  Mecca,  from  its  being  the  grand  recep- 
tacle of  all  the  Syrian  pilgrims  going  to  Mecca ;  Jeru- 
salem enjoys  the  same  honorable  appellation ;  it  is 
called  Gouts  Schereeiff,  and  these  are  the  only  two 
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cities  that  enjoy  this  distinguished  s^ellation 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Turkish,  or,  I  should 
rather  sa;^,  the  Islamitic  world,  and  both  are  under 
the  government  of  the  Pasha  of  Damascus. 

Damascus  contains  about  12000  Christians  of 
different  sects  and  denominations.     The   Greek 
patriarch  of  the  Apostolical  church  of  Antiocfa 
generaUy  resides  here  i  the  patriarch  of  the  Syrian 
church  resides  at  Mosul,  and  the  whole  population 
Is  estimated  at  150,000  souls,  and  among  ail  these 
^ere  is  neither  a  reading  nor  a  \mting  individual; 
in  Constantinople  there  ere  5  or  600,000  equally  un- 
instructed,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Islamitic 
woAd  there  are  150  millions,  all  of  the  same  unsci- 
entific and  the  same  unlettered  description*   Pagan 
idolaters  throughout  the  world  are  said  to-  make 
up  the  vast  amount  of  600  millions,  yet  there  is 
not  so  much  as  a  literary  journal  or  a  newspaper 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  immense  population  ; 
no  intercourse  of  thought  travelling  post  in  a 
l^ble  form  from  one  end  of  their  wide  dominions 
to  the  other.     The  number  of  Christians  is  estL< 
mated  at  170  millions  ^  and  how  inconsiderable  a 
portion  of  these,  even  among  such  as  can  afibrd  it, 
value  their  time  as  they  ought,  and  give  their  minds 
to  intellectual  improvement^  and  their  study  to 
benefit  their  species !  Yet  were  allmankind,  alike 
the  Mussulman  and  the  Pagan  taught  Christian 
science  and  Christian  charity,  which  directs  us  to 
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brethren,  and  God  as  our  common  father,  religion 
and  science  would  encircle  the  globe  like  the 
breath  of  heaven ;  and  the  traveller  would  meet  an 
enlightened  friend  in  every  step  of  his  journey,  to 
delight  abd  refresh  his  mind  with  the  result  of  hiis 
meditations,  as  regularly  as  he  finds  a  morsel  of 
food  to  repair  the  exhaustion  of  hiB  mortal  frame; 
Is  there  a  heart  of  human  mould  that  would  not 
offer  up  its  prayers,  and  tender  its  eflforts  to  the 
consummation  of  the  plan,  that  is  to  cover  the 
earth  with  such  a  glorious  spectacle,  and  make  the 
whole  world  appear  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  with 
man  walkings  in  spiritual  bri^tness,  and  holding 
communion  with  his  Maker  as  at  the  firdt  ? 

We  were  shown  the  house  of  Judas  in  the  street 
called  Straight,  in  which  Saint  Paul  lodged  after 
he  had  seen  Ae  vision,  and  likewise  the  house  of 
Ananias,  whom  the  Lord  sent  to  him  to  put  his 
hands  upon  his  eyes  that  he  might  recover  his  sight. 
iphe  abode  of  this  early  Christian  is  a  small  grotto, 
situated  among  poor  houses  near  the  Catholic  con- 
vent, and  seems  to  be  held  in  equal  veneration  by 
Turkls  and  Christians,  and  is  equally  a  place  of 
prayer  for  both.  The  Mussulmans  frequent  it 
every  day,  and  the  Christians  say  mass  in  it  at 
stated  times*  This  community  of  temples  appearia 
to  me  very  odd,  but  I  have  stated  what  I  was  told. 

The  part  in  the  wall  is  also  shown,  from  whick 
Saint  Paul  was  let  down  in  a  basket  to  escape  th6 
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perseciiiting  Jews  who  watched  him  at  the  gate  to 
kill  him.  At  a  small  distance  from  this  we  are 
shown  the  place  where  he  rested  till  some  of  his 
friends  joined  him  in  his  ^flight ;  here  there  is  an 
altar  and  seats,  and  here  the  superior  of  the  con- 
vent said  two  or  three  short  prayers  for  the  repose 
of  the  Apostle's  soul ;  these  places  are  near  the  gate 
of  the  city,  and  near  to  the  place  where  St.  Paul  fell 
from  his  horse.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
are  really  the  places  which  they  are  represented  to 
be,  for  the  register  which  records  the  very  spot  in 
which  Adam  was  created,  could  not  omit  that  in 
which  St.  Paul  was  smuggled  away  in  a  basket. 

In  consequence  of  our  anxiety  to  visit  Palmyra; 
we  remained  longer  in  Damascus  than  we  had 
originally  intended,  expecting  that  every  day  would 
bring  us  the  welcome  intelligence,  that  peace  was  re- 
stored between  the  Arabs  and  the  Turks,  and  that 
the  road  was  clear  for  us  to  proceed  thither ;  but 
day  after  day  was  fraught  with  reports  of  fresh  hosti- 
lities, and  tired  with  expectations,  we  abandoned 
the  expedition  and  prepared  for  our  departure. 

I  cannot  leave  the  Scham  SchereeflF,  the  noble 
city  of  Damascus,  Mdthout  returning  to  my  friend 
Ahmet  Bey,  whose  attentions'  were  great  and  uni- 
form. A  servant  and  a  couple  of  horses  were 
every  day  at  my  disposal ;  however,  from  my  great 
occupation  in  the  town,  and  there  being  nothing 
particularly  inviting  at  a  distance^  I  used  them  only 
once,  which  was  to  ride  to  SaWhiyyeh.  I  visited  him 


every  morning,  and  if,  on  account  of  busifiess^  I 
had  omitted  to  do  so,  he  never  failed  to  send  for 
me ;  he  was  to  me  the  Omar  Effendi  of  Damascus, 
and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  make  my  stay 
there  comfortable  *,  his  p]*e^ent  to  me  on  leaving 
Damascus  consisted  of  an  abba,  several  pieces  of 
silk^  and  tiv^o  ibirbs£R»  of  India  musUii,  aceeonpafiiBck 
with  many  enfip^tieii  thdt  I  wimld  return  snoid  tdke 
up  my  abode  in  that  noble  city.  The  Bey  is^H  nmn 
of  considerable  powers  of  thought,  but  of  few  words 
and  linsifid  bttbttMtiiMy,    T&  mty  that  he  i»  sfc  lAM 
bead  of  Damascuf  Mteratoie  k  citdy  cimpUaaiiii;^ 
a  man  for  being  faiirgr  of  Utopi^t  tkior  aoveris^  i^ 
that  which  hMb  no  Mtttenee  y  but  to  %^  thalt  \m 
i$  one  of  th^  isK)Bt  miiabk  of  bi$  fi^ddee^  is  to*  j^ou 
nottnce  an  «ldgy  tl»«t  any  man  may  bei  gratified  to 
h^ary  and  which  is^  ftde  tMr^  bighly  cotored  find 
the  virta^^  ^f  tb«  h^mt  M\y  emtitih^  i#f  Dimascw 
&iend  to  r^eeive. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

DEPARTURE  FROM   DAMASCUS — ^ARRIVAL  AT   BALBEC 
— rMOUNT  LEBANON-— TRIPOLI— MALTA— CONCLU-' 

SION. 

On.  the  4th,  o£  June,  we  resumed,  our  journey,  and 
having  pas8ejdotitbythegateofSal6hiyyeh,thewhole 

cavalcade  gradually  wound  its  way  up  the  hill.  At 
the  top  of  the  ascent  we  turned  round,  and  took  a 
parting  view  of  Damascus.  Pahnyra,  Aleppo,  Bag- 
dadt,  Babylon,  and  Persepolis ;  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  Orontes,  are  all  behind.  It 
is  with  the  mind  of  the  traveller,  as  it  was  with  the 
unfortunate  CEdipus,  however  far  he  may  go ;  "  A 
little  onward  still  conduct  my  steps."  The  eye  is 
never  satisfied  with  seeing.  Almost  immediately 
under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  but  not  visible  from  it, 
is  the  dividing  of  the  waters ;  the  Barrada  here  is 
parted  into  four  streams,  one  for  the  town,  two  for 
the  gardens,  and  one  for  the  fields,  as  already  men- 
tioned. Our  route  lay  up  the  course  of  the  Barrada, 
which  we  came  in  sight  of  almost  immediately  on 
^  clearing  the  pass  of  the  mountain  of  Salehiyyeh.  It 
flows  through  a  small  narrow  valley  on  the  left  of 
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the  road,  and  its  course  is  marked  by  trees  and 
healthy  vegetation,  which  form  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  scorched  and  scanty  herbage  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountain.  After  travelling  for  three  hours 
along  this  dreary  and  almost  unproductive  vale, 
we  turned  to  the  right  at  a  small  cheerful  lopking 
village  called  Hami,  near  which  we  crossed  a  large 
river  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  continued  our  route 
for  four  hours  further  through  a  beautiful  and  well 
cultivated  vale,  and  arrived  at  the  village  of  Figgi, 
so  named  from  being  situated  at  the  source  of  that 
river,  which  is  called  Ein  Figgi,  or  eye  of  Fidgi, 
being  the  place  where  the  river  springs  to  light. 
Figgi  is  certainly  one  of  the  coolest  and  shortest 
rivers  in  the  world  ;  but  it  did  not  quite  come  up 
to  the  idea  that  we  had  formed  of  it,  from  the  de- 
scription that  we  had  received,  as  being  well  worth 
a  ride  of  seven  hours  to  see  it.  It  issues  from  the 
limestone  rock  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road,  a 
deep  rapid  stream  of  about  thirty  feet  wide ;  it  is 
pure  and  cold  as  iced  water,  and  after  coursing 
down  a  stony  and  rugged  channel  for  about  a  hun- 
dred^ yards,  falls  into  the  Barrada,  where  it  loses 
both  its  name  and  its  beauty.  The  water  of  the 
Barrada,  like  the  water  of  the  Jordan,  being  of  a 
white  sulphureous  hue,  and  an  unpleasant  taste. 
This  is  probably  the  Pharpar  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Kings ;  as  I  have  written  it,  it  would  be  pronoun- 
ced Vairatha  throughout  the  East.     Of  the  other 
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liv^  AbaiDEi  meiitioned  tb^r^  X  coi^  Wwsk  ucm 
libing }  but  I  omitted  to-  inqjudre  the  nam^  of  thcr 
nve;?  which,  we  had  passed  aft  the  stooe  bjddgfr  ajt 
f  her  ^Uagef  of  Haiaik<  There  are  the  remains,  of  a 
kurge  suk>Btantial  buUdiiOg  at  the  soiw^oe  o£  the. 
l^idgi,^  of  ndii^hi  w^  Qould  leaim  nothing,,  but  that  ifc 
waS'  yeiy  old^  and  the  situation  y^irf  fiv^e^  In  aboi|t 
three  qjuartersr  of  m  hwf  after  our  a^va)  the  h^^ 
^age  came  ufv  haiving  travelled  b-y  tlui  u^iaJl  m^ 
alth^ilgh  there  wa3^9o  reason  why  it  mrgM  not  baive^ 
sicc9«^juued  us. 

Next  ipocnii^g  w^  Vesumed  one  j^unn^  u^  th«^ 
Si^^ada,  al;  sevea  a'clpck ;,  the  morningi  air  Qa  th^ 
vffom^ti^^.  ^^  <^<^ol  and  bi;a£i^>  apii  a^ord^  si 
gi^teftd  relief  from  the  si^ltiQ^  heat  of  the.  tpvax^ 
-1^63?  thr^e  hours*  travelling:  we  cajcne  1w  a,  v^  pic?^ 
i^ii^cesqii^  apd  neioaarkable:  pa3s  called  Soojc^  wherq* 
the  wad  is  nf^o^ed  by  the  approachof  the  nwjjn-^ 
^in&  on  each  side  of  tbe<nver^  and  exi::a¥^aiiQna.af)es 
qut  in  the  i:ock^  pn.  the  right-hand,  si4«S»  itt^  B^aqfi»» 
that  seemed  quite  inaccessiible  without  ther  h^lfi-  Q^ 
a  SjQaling  ladder,  or  ^  basinet,,  a^  ^  the-  qonv/eqil;^  otf. 
M^et^ora  on.  Mount  Athos*  Some  ofi  the.  doors  iai:?^ 
£:}rmed  with  great  care,  and  hav;e  buttxesses^Qu.eaqh 
side,  and  statues  between  them,  as  we  had  seen,  atr 
Absambul.  We  were  not  near  enough  to  ascertain., 
if  they  were  in  any  other  respects  allied,  to  Bg^« 
tian  architeqtjure.  Here  we  grossed  the  riyw  tgr  Jh 
bridge,  which  is  amazingly  pictur^iqjxei  and  iOr. 


three  tiottts  further  die  valley  widened,  and  exfai*., 
bited  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  ;  soon  after  which 
we  passed  the  source  of  the  Barrada,  a  little  below 
the  pleasantly  situated  village  of  Zibdan^,  pasiing 
which  we  encamped  on  a  pleftdaut  greeia,  betdde  a 
dmall  stream  called  DiU^  that  iruns  into  the  Bai^mda, 
aBd  is  nearly  as  large  as  it» 

This  village  bdlongs  to  niy  fiiend  Ahmet  Bey,  m& 
the  air  of  it  it  so  extremely  healthy^  that  he  frequent- 
ly withdraws  from  the  heated  atmosphere  of  Damas^ 
cud,  and  spends  the  months  of  summer  in  this  cool 
and  delightful  retreat,  with  both  the  snows  of  Gihl 
Shiekh  and  Mount  Lebanon  in  view«  It  dontaini^ 
between  three  and  four  thousan^l  inhabitailt8»  One 
j£>art  of  it  stands  low»  and  the  othor  high  on  the 
^de  of  the  bill<  In  the  absence  of  the  Bey  t&e  vil^ 
lage  is  governed  by  the  shiekh  Dahr  £tel,  to  whom 
I  paid  a  visit  in  the  evening.  He  came  out  of  hit^ 
housej  and  received  me  und»  the  shade  of  a  spread-^ 
ing  tree,  and  informed  me  that  the  snow  temained 
all  the  year  round  on  Mount  Lebanon^  but  not  on 
Oibl  Shiekh.  On  the  other  side  of  DamadciiS  I  was 
told  exactly  the  reverse^  tlach  p^irty  seemed  to 
claim  th^nowy  honors  of  the  year  for  Its  respeit^ 
tive  mountain.  It  in  my  own  opinion  that  it  does 
not  remain  all  the  year  round  on  either  of  tbemu 
The  height  of  neither  0f  them  seetxM  to  be  above 
four  or  five  thousand  feet^  which  is^  much  under 
the  region  of  perennial  snow  in  these  latitudes*    I 
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observed  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
Arabic  spoken  here  and  in  Damascus,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  dropping  the  final  letter,  and  pro- 
nouncing u  as  au.  Zibdane  is  half  way  between 
Damascus  and  Balbec. 

.  Next  day,  the  6th  of  June,  we  travelled  only  two 
hours,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  Zurgeia,  a  vil- 
lage about  half  the  size  of  2^bdan6» 

.  The  following  day  we  resumed  our  journey  about 
nine  o'clock,  and  after  travelling  for  about  two  hours 
among  the  hills,  which  were  partly  cultivated,  but 
chiefly  in  pasture,  we  entered  a  barren  rocky  val- 
ley, which  we  were  three  hours  in  crossing ;  the 
route  lay  in  a  north-west  direction.  At  the  top  of 
the  valley  we  passed  an  ancient  cemetery  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  on  our  left,  from  which  we  de- 
scended into  a  delightful  verdant  spot,  intersected 
by  numerous  streams  of  water,  and  pitched  our 
tents  close  by  a  spreading  willow,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  large  ruined  mosque,  and  some  wel  cul- 
tivated gardens,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  ruins  of  Balbec. 

On  walking  to  the  higher  ground  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  presented  themselves,  stretching 
out  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  of  the  road.  A 
little  forward  the  conduits  come  into  view,  still 
faithftil  to  their  charge  of  conveying  copious  streams 
of  excellent  water  all  over  the  town.  The  houses 
^re  completely  overturned,  and  the  stones  lying  in 
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heaps,  the  walls  remain  in  several  places^,  and  have 
never  been  strong  j  they  have  been  about  four 
miles  in  circumference,  including  both  sides  of  the 
stream.  The  present  village  stands  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  ruins,  and  we  approached  it  through  a 
ruined  mosque,  which  has  in  the  court  a  fountain 
of  excellent  water.  Below  the  village  are  the  re- 
mains of  several  ruined  temples,  with  highly  wrought 
cornices,  and  all  of  them  evidently  of  Roman  ar- 
chitecture. 

The  grand  ruin,  however,-  to-  which  the  place 
owes  its  celebrity^  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  low 
ground,  without  the  precincts  of  the  ruined  town. 
It  is  encircled  by  a  small  stream  of  water;  which 
afterwards  flows  through  the  valley,  and  is  called 
the  Letani.  It  is  a  large  unwieldy  mass  of  building, 
in  .the  form  of  an  irregular  square,  which  is  narrow- 
est at  the  north  end,  and  is  perforated  by  a  num- 
ber of  arched  vaults,  which  are  greatly  obstructed 
with  rubbish.  The  outer  walls  are  very  much  shat- 
tered, and  exhibit  only  the  repairs  of  former  waUs^ 
very  badly  executed.  These  outer  walls  have  evi- 
dently been  built  at  two  separate  periods,  and  by 
two  separate  people  practising  difierent  modes  of 
architecture.  The  most  ancient  parts  are  chiefly  on 
the  south  and  on  the  west,  and  are  most  abundant 
in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  wall,  where  some  of 
the  stones  that  rest  upon  the  ground  are  ten  paces 
long,  others  are  nine  paces  long,  ten  feet  broad,  and 


^fe^ihkkf  Theynre  cut  inth  tbebevdled  edge; 
exactly  like  tbe  cutting  of  thp  stones  in  the  subteri- 
ranew  ^olun^as  of  the  Hardm  Sehirre^  ii^  /eraser 
)eiq^  which  J  have  stat/M  to  he  of  Jewish  workmaiL- 
ship.  Indeed  the  similaiity  pf  the  workmu^p 
fjtmck  npe  for«ihly,  wd  I  afn  dispoied  to  r^^v  them 
hoth  tp  the  same  people^  and  nearly  tp  the  same 
wra«  The  0t(mes  afe  compact  Urof^too^,  which  is 
the  common  atoae  of  l^he  coimla'y,  and  the  soil  of 

age  with  which  they  are  covered,  compared  with 
the  other  parts  pf  the  buildings  which  are  decidedly 
Eoman^  would  warmpit  our  referrixig  theoi  to  the 
reiDote  period  of  eight  and  twenty  hundred  years, 
the  era  of  SolcHnon  the  king  of  Israel  aiul  Judah| 
who  built  ^afnath  and  Tadmpre  in  t)ie  desert* 
The  second  builders  of  this  enormous  pile  hav$ 

built  upoqi  the  6>undatipns  of  the  fiyper  buildingi 
and,  in  ord^  that  the  appears^e  of  the  whole 
inight  aeem  U^  be  pf  one  d«ie,  they  hft?e  cut  a  new 
surface  upon  the  old  vtonest  This  oper^ticm  has  not 
heen  conqpjetely  fwished*  mi  fame  of  the  stwes  rar 
mm  haJ^  cut.  esfbibi^ng  part  of  the  idd3iHf»ee  and 
^rt  pf  th#  AiWi  w  Ithat  t^  different  eras  of  ib^ 
huildLug  are  e^^vnpliiged  in  the  same  ^Ume^  We 
measured  tWQ  f^  the  stpuej^  near  the  sentbTw^ert 
wrner  in  the  #wth  wall  j  one  of  them  ^ww  mty^ 
$even  feet  long,  nearly  fourteen  feet  broad,  (md 
nine  leet  thiek  j  the  other  was  sii^ty-four  feet  Iwg; 
we  (^Qttid  net  mei»iif«  the  breadth  and  thlekoeia. 


Itiore  is  it  third  Btone  appari^ntly  ^  th$  tsimne  dii. 
oi#D9ioQ8.    Tbese  h»v^  beea  partly  cut  for  a  tiev 
sunfec^  »tid  .partly  not.    They  we^  perhaps,  the 
most  ponderous  musses  l^at  humaii  hands  or  hamaa 
mMhimty  ev^r  moved  i^to  a  wall,  aiid  hei*e  l^ey 
are  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  above  the  founda^ 
tif^,  Jndeed»  I  am  not  acquainted  with  an;y  build; 
ing,  e:i^cept  the  one  undw  consideration,  where  w^ 
pan  find  i^t^es  th^  ha)f  of  the  abova  dimensi^His,  et 
i^ym  the  fourth  of  it.    Th0  northern  wall  of  Jerur 
9alem,  whieh  Josephus  aays  was  buitt  of  stones  thirty 
^t  long,  has  long  sinci^  be^  destroyed*  and  every 
atone  broken  to  pieeest   In  the  pyramids  of  E^rpt 
we  saw  one  or  two  9tones  eighteen  feet  long,  and  at 
Koom  Qnibos  measured  one  of  twenty-tibree  feet  i 
but  th^se  ^re  but  occasional  blo(^k9  introduced  fojr 
purposes  of  particular  security }  but  a  whole  wall,  oir 
^  whole  buiWingi  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet  a  $ide, 
ispn^trueted  of  stones  from  thirty  to  ^ty  feet  hmg^ 
if  something  more  than  Cyclopean }  the  labors  of 
Hereules  wero  but  a  jdke  to  this*    Howiever^  I  am 
not  disposed  to  think  iJiat  these  immrase  bbc^^ 
formed  any  part  of  the  ori^al  wall  f  th«y  do  not: 
harm(mize  widi  that  which  is  around  them,  aod  tba 
part  which  is  below  thi^m  is  the  inepaired^  and  nofc 
the  original  waU,  Most  probably  they  were  intend^< 
ad  for  stone  columns  to  serve  some  ornamental  pur«' 
pose  in  the  interior.    The  great  disprqfOf tion  of. 
tjmv  kngth  to  theif  bpewith  and  thu^nossi  thieur 
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being  all  in  the  same  part  of  the  wall,  and  there 
.  being  none  like  them  in  any  other  part  of  the  build- 
ing,  seem  to  authorise  the  supposition.  The  place 
which  they  occupy  in  the  wall  is  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  floor  of  the  interior  of  the  building,  and 
hence  they  were  edged  into  it  by  the  repairer,  who 
knew  no  better  use  for  them.  The  northern  part 
of  this  outside  wall  is  more  modern,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  Roman.  The  stones  are  much  smaller, 
and  it  is  vaulted  below  to  support  the  floor  within, 
the  southern  part  seems  to  be  banked  up  with 
earth  and  stone,  without  arches.  So  much  for  the 
shell  of  this  magnificent  structure,  which  has  evi- 
dently been  a  wall  of  defence  to  protect  the  preci- 
ous structures  within.  These  we  approach  over  an 
arched  bridge,  and  many  fragments  of  the  ruined 
walls.  The  floor  in  the  interior  is  raised  by  arches 
and  embankments,  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet 
above  the  level  of  .the  surrounding  ground,  and 
is  completely  covered  with  the  ruins  of  ancient 
temples,  which  have  been  all  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der of  architecture,  and  built  of  a  coarse  species  of 
marble.  Many  fragments  of  large-grained  red  gra- 
nite lie  scattered  about  in  difierent  places,  and  the 
whole  interior  of  the  walls  is  one  continued  seriei^. 
of  architectural  decoration  of  pilasters  and  cornices 
of  the  most  minute  workmanship,  succeeding  each 
other }  and  all  round  there  have  been  chapels  and 
niches  for  setting  up  images,  and  places  for  the  vo- 
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taiies  to  perform  their  devotions.  Besides  this  pre- 
paration^for  the  general  rites  of  Pagan  idolatry, 
there  axe  the  remains  of  several  temples  for  the  rites 
of  particular  deities.  One  of  these  is  seen  from  the 
road  over  a  1>reach  in  the  wall ;  it  is  peripteral 
and  hypethral,  and  appears  at  one  time  to  have 
been  used  as  a  Christian  church  ;  both  columns  ^md 
walls  still  remain.  Of  another  temple  there  are 
only  six  columns,  aiid  of  others  merely  the  substruc^ 
tions.  On  the  north  side  of  the  building  tliere  are 
several  apartments,  which  were  probably  used  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  hierarchy.  The  whole 
fitting  up  of  the  interior  must  have  been  extremely 
elegant,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  Roman  work- 
manship, though  I  cannot  assign  any  exact  date 
either  as  to  when  it  was  reconstructed,  or  when  it 
was  overthrown  ;  though  I  think  it  most  probable 
that  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  de- 
stroyed  by  the  Saracens.  There  is  one  large  stone 
covered  with  an  Arabic  inscription,  whioh  might 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  but  that  I  was  un- 
able to  read,  and  had  not  time  to  procure  a  person 
to  read  it  for  me. 

The  field  around  this  stately  edifice  is  rich,  and 
well  cultivated,  and  .presented  an  excellent  crop  of 
barley.  On  the  west  and  on  the  south,  it  has  been 
carefully  levelled,  and  formed  into  large  platforms ; 
and  the  effeets  of  the  former  improvement  are  still 
visible  in  the  magnificent  walnut-trees,  and  crops 
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ef  bariey  witk  whidi  it  is  covened ;  but  thei^eneni 
Mpect  4s£  the  oouotr^  is  buiren  and  unproductxyia; 
Balbec  appears  fto  have  been  the  original  name 
which  th^  Gfeeks  tnuislated  into  their  lai^age  hf 
KLdicfpobBf  ivfaich  means  the  same  tihing* — city  of 
the  6im^  The  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  damey 
and  the  word  Balbec  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  an- 
cient  author  However,  the  language  of  the  country 
has  preserv^d  the  ancient  appellation^  while  tlie 
Greek  and  Roman  trsmslation  has  perished  with 
Iheir  dominion.  It  stands  in  a  deUghtfui  situation, 
on  the  eastern  verge,  and  near  the  head  of  the 
vale  of  Beka,  which  leads  down  in  a  south-west 
direetioa  to  Tyre,  and  opens  by  a  narrow  pass  in 
an  easterly  direction  upon  the  Orontes,  commuftf*- 
eating  with  Tadmore,  Hamath^  and  Mesopotamia; 
and  must  have  b^en  a  great  thorough&re,  and 
dep6t  for  trade,  when  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  possessed  the  oommerce  4>f  the  world* 
By  the  Qreek  wad  Roman  authors,  the  whole  track 
h  called  Celosyna,  and  the  mwntains  which  rutf 
between  this  valley  and  the  sea,  are  called  Libanu^ 
and  those  which  run  between  it  and  Damascus^ 
Aoti-lib«iiis,  merely  fhnn  being  on  the  opposite  isdde 
of  the  valley.  Though  more  correctly,  I  think  thtf 
whole  track  between  Lebanc^  and  Gtbl  iShiekb 
entitled  to  be  called  Celosyria,  and  Oibl  Shiefe^^ 
itself  AntiJibanus.  But  such  a  iriomenckitura  ig* 
th^  mere  ccttioeit  of  Gre^  and  Roman  anl^i^fai 


they  are  not  known  in  the  countiy,  mdi  Idiere  w 
po^  fbuQ^tioi^  for  tbem  in  the  nature  ot  the  pibce^. 

The  present  pof)uJbla<w  of  Bidbee>  is  abont  dOQi 
SDulsw  the  greater  part  <^  whom^  are  Muamlflians  f 
there  k  besi<le9  a.  niutiber  of  SytiaK  and  GreG& 
Qhristiansb,  Mj  prtndpfdiiitefGoixrse  wa» ^th<tii^ 
la^iter,  \^heM»  I  fotmd  cantadcaUf  d^  Thebam^v* 
whieh  scaredy  deaeirve  the  name^  ase  fien^  ancb  iit 
pfavidedi  mth  artictea  of  Cfmrem&ue^  oc  evew  m^ 
cesdity. 

We  reaumeflcHiBJbiirnejranthe  Qtlo^faasvin 
on^  vifaok*  day  afc  Bfdbce  ;^  at  faal£  paafc  eight  uD  tinu, 
mwm«g^  w^  pafided,  that,  noble  ruin  whk^  I  hawi 
justv  beesii  deambkig^  and  stt  &rwavd  through]  tUe^ 
v^  of  Beka,  toward  Mounf  ILebanoni.  Att  eiosr^ 
step,  in  tlai^  ec»ftsneneement0f  our  journfi^^waraa^ 
smie  agjsd  v^Qj,  same  well)  cut  stiofsie^  tbe  hatf  aUi^* 
texatQd,vQt^ft\oi  9pm^  an<;iiMt  timacte^ontiKfiiag&t 
nificeiM:  waliautsr  whiek  they  aoj^rtedic.  tirrreauHDMB 
U3  of  tji^  iSyanervgrandtar,,  and)  the?  preasnb  rout  mt 
the.  plac.e«    Inr  about .  tbMir  quartess)  o£  ani  hcnm  1M 
come  to  su  »naU  vJUag^^  of  wihidb^  stiange^aB  it  mays 
appear,  I  could  not  leain  tlie  name,  though' I  ih^ 
quired  it  ati  sevi^al  of  the^  inhabitants  $:  sometimoflM 
they  stared  with  amassement^.  as  if  they  did  not 
understand'  me,  sometimes,  they  rqieated  my  quesw 
tion^  at  otheTi  timesi  they  took:  no  more:notine  of  it 
than  if  Lhad  not  spoken  to  them,  and  seemed  bs^ 
reluctant  to gi^ei it  asif  I  hodibeen  gQihgito{>ewitcb/} 
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or  write  a  sentence  of  condemnation  against  theni# 
In  about  half  an  hour  further,  we  passed  an  ancient 
monumental  column  on  the  left,  standing  alone,  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  road.  Maundrell  states 
that  he  passed  it  on  his  right  \  but  he  missed  his 
way,  having  proceeded  too  far  down  the  valley, 
before  he  entered  the  mountain  foreground.  An- 
other hour's  travelling  brought  us  to  the  village  of 
At  or  Ad,  which  stands  on  the  mountain  fore- 
ground. We  had  now  completely  crossed  the  vale 
of  Beka,  which  we  judged  to  be  about  six  miles 
broad.  It  seemed  to  widen  considerably  on  our 
left.  It  was  partially  cultivated,  and  very  thinly 
inhabited.  Large  fields  of  it  were  lying  quite  in  a 
state  of  nature,  as  if  it  had  never  undergone  the 
operation  of  the  plough,  and  the  crops  on  those 
parts  that  were  cultivated,  promised  but  an  indif- 
ferent return  to  the  labors  of  the  husbandman. 
Having  passed  the  Adllage  of  At,  we  ascended  slowly 
the  mountain  foreground,  which  we  traversed  in  a ' 
turning  and  winding  direction,  among  shrubs  and 
flowers,  that  but  half  covered  the  surface  of  the 
red  earth.  After  three  hours*  fatiguing  march 
through  this  rugged  scenery,  we  passed  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  village,  and  plunged  into  a  deep  narrow 
stony  vale,  where  the  rock  was  cut  down  on  each 
side,  and  hollowed  out,  as  if  it  had  once  been  the 
bed  of  a  mighty  torrent.  Here  we  encamped  for 
tlie  nighty  beside  a  small  stream  of  water,  and  a 
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beautiful  spreading  walnut  tree,  that  had  lent  its 
shade  to  many  a  traveller.  We  are  now  at  the  base 
of  the  snow-crowned  Lebanon,  and  streams  of  water, 
formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  are  pouring 
down  from  it  into  the  vale,  in  a  thousand  channels. 
The  natives  call  Mount  Lebanon,  Gibl  Leban,  and 
include  in  that  appellation  Gibl  Shiekh,  and  the 
whole  mountainous  track  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Jordan.  The  distinction  of  Libanus  iixd 
Anti-libanus  is  unknown  among  them. 

Next  morning,  the  10th,  we  began  to  dimb  the 
mountain :  the  ascent  is  steep,  but  we  traversed  it 
in  a  turning  and  winding  direction,  and  travelled 
on  without  any  difficulty.  We  passed  several  deep 
trenches  that  had  evidently  been  formed  by  ava^ 
lanches-  from  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  after 
travelling  for  about  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  we 
arrived  at  the  snow,  which  lay  only  in  patches,  and 
was  melting  so  fast,  that  in  a  few  days,  I  have  no 
doubt,  the  sun  would  gild  the  surface  of  the  naked 
mountain.  Here  we  were  met  by  our  worthy  friend 
Shiekh.  Latouff,  whom  we  had  formerly  seen  at 
Reshia,  and  who,  being  apprized  of  our  arrival  by 
a  messenger  from  Balbec,  who  received  two  dollars 
for  his  pains,  came  to  meet  us  at  the  commencement 
of  the  snow,  to  conduct  us  over  the  mountain.  In 
half  an  hour  we  reached  the  summit.  The  cold 
was  bracing  and  agreeable,  compared  with  the  sul« 
try  heat  reflected  from  the  parched  and  stony  siir* 
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ftce  wkidi  Wto  htd  left  in  the  moniing«  Froitt  tM 
ttfvrtring  height  of  this  snow  covered  monntein^  we 
beheld  the  aea»  trith  clouds  hanging  over  ft  ^  the 
irregular  mountain  foreground,  that  coneealed^the 
phun  of  Tripoli,  and  seeotied  to  stretch  oa  to  the 
ocean  ^  the  defightlul  village  of  Eden,  mtd  numerous 
other  villages  that  cotered  the  sidesi  or  occupied 
the  base,  of  a  deep  axid  &rtile  ravine^  with  a  pm* 
ibilon  of  walnut  ami  nnHberry  trees  $  ali  of  wldch^ 
seen  from  the  summit  of  tibe  fiu>£iBied  LdbaiKni^ 
formed  a  moat  endianting  prospect^  wfaidi  we  ^it 
with  rdttcttnce ;  reverting  the  ^^  brimAiI  of  som 
fow»  toward  the  unseen  Ninerdi^  Bayiadt^  and 
Babylon^  the  glorj  of  the  ancient  worlds  the  boasfe 
of  the  StiBcenlc^  and  the  neglect  of  the  present. 
The  descent  is  rather  precipitous,  and  wixida  by 
a  long  drcnitoua  direction^  down  the  aide  of  line 
iMNUitBin^  In  a  few  minutea  we  came  in  si^ii  of 
the  fiur^fimed  cedars  that  1^  down  before  ua^  on 
liiir  r^lift^  The  nativea  call  them  Axsslebftn.  At 
first  fherjr  iqppeared  like  a  dark  spot  on  the  base  of 
the  mountain^  and  afterwards  like  a  dump  of 
dwarfish  shrubs,  that  possessed  neither  dignity  nor 
bea^ity,  nor  any  thing  to  entitle  them  to  a  visits 
but  the  name.  In  about  an  boiur  and  a  haliv  we 
reached  them«  They  are  large  and  tall,  and  beaiK* 
tiiul,  the  most  picturesque  productions  of  the  vege- 
table ^orld  that  we  had  ever  seen.  There  are  in 
this  Httle  clump  two  generations  of  trees :  the  dd* 
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est  ate  large  and  massy,  rearing  their  heads  to  an 
enormous  height,  and  spreading  their  branches  afar. 
We  measured  one  of  them,  which  we  afterwards 
saw  Was  not  the  largest  in  the  clump,  and  found 
it  thirty-two  feet  in  circumference.   Seven  of  these 
trees  have  a  particularly  ancient  appearance,  the 
rest  are  younger,  but  equally  tall,  though,  for  want 
of  space,  their  branches  are  not  so  spreading  ;  yet 
the  spectator  views  them  with  an  elevation  and 
warmth  of  heart,  and  feels  as  if  he  were  introduced 
to  the  venerable  dscendants  of  an  illustrious  family^ 
who,  tired  with  the  persecution  and  assaults  of  for- 
tune, had  taken  up  their  abode  in  this  sequestered 
^nd  sunny  spot,  which  they  hallow  by  their  presence, 
where  they  grow  uncontaminated,  and  look  with  a 
lordly  pre-eminence  over  the  ground,  which  in  better 
days,  their  ancestors  called  their  own.    The  clump 
is  so  small  that  a  person  may  walk  round  it  in  half 
an  hour.   The  old  cedars  are  not  found  in  any  other 
part  of  Lebanon.   Young  trees  are  occasionally  met 
with ;  they  are  very  productive,    and  cast  many 
se^ds  annually.     The  surface  all  round,  is  covered 
with  rock  and  stone,  with  a  partial,  but  luxuriant 
vegetation,  springing  up  in  the  interstices. 

After  an  excellent  collation,  which  was  provided 
for  us  by  our  worthy  shiekh,  we  took  leave  of  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  proceeded  on  our  way  to 
the  village  df  Eden. 

The  road  was  rugged  and  stony,  and  lay  along 
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tIle^side  of  the  hill  by  the  foot  of-4h6.MoO«itaJfl^ 
ridge  that  bounds  the  valley  on  the  north,  athd,  being 
hi^»  commanded  an  extensive  and  d^^ght&l  {pro- 
spect. No-  Mussulman  is  allowed  to  reside  in  thiis 
quarter  of  Mount  Lebanon ;  -  it  iis^  entirely  occu- 
pied by  Christians,  and  Druses.  In  some  parts  the 
one  pre vails>  in  others  the  other.  Prince  Busbii^ 
who  governs  the  country,  is  of  the  latter-  persua* 
fiion,  and  rei^des  at  Dair  el  Gamer,  which  js  ^b6ut 
£fteen  miles  to  the  south-;  but  he  exercises •  ni!> 
greater  authority  over  his  Christian  subjects  than 
over  those  who  profesl^  -  his  oym  religito,  arid  thfe 
parties  themselves  live  peacieiably  together*  The 
religion  of  the  Druses 4s  not  well  knowji  j.  they  are 
jBaid  to  be  universaliistSjand^  consider,  all  religionil 
as  the  same;^they  are  neither^  Christiana  nojr  jMlos*'- 
lem^y  but^are  said  to  partake  a  little  of  both* '  THey 
public  no  books,  and  hardly  r^ad' of' write  ai^'^ 
and,  whatever  may  be .  their .  -tenets,*  *  one  things  is 
qertain,.  that,  they  have:  neithe'r  enlighteii^d  ^nof 
elevated  theicharq^terof  those  who  <pr($fes6  theffli 
The  prince  pays .  a  handsbme  titibute  do  •  (li« -Pertfe^ 
on  condition.  tl\^  .no: l^usi^ulman  «hall  'enter  his^  teir>^ 
ritory.  In  two  houiis  -an4  gf.'haJf'iT€,€irrived';at 
Eden,  and  pitcheid  Qur  teiit  in'  a  delightfol  ^e^^on 
the  east  o£  the  village, '  The  vhole  of  thi$^Vilfagtej 
wit^  a  .considerable  poc^tion^*  of  la»d,^))^l6n^^4e 
shiekh  Latouff  and  his  brother,  who^'regideh^re 
during;  the  summer,,  abd  devpt^  themsdb^B  to  4he 
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cultivatioti  bf  the  silk-worm.  In  the  evening  we 
received  a  visit  from  the  bishop,  who  is  a  inan  of 
education,  and  had  spent  several  years  at  Home, 
imd  spoke  good  ItaKan.  He  Mrore  a  long  beard:, 
which  is  not  much  estetemed  in  Mount  Lebanon. 
All  the  shiekhs  wear  niustachoes,  and  talk  rather 
contemptuously  of  beards,  as  they  do  of  faces  that 
are  ciompletely^shaved.  The  CKristians  here  ate 
Mkronitd  Catholics,  Ihey  ackhowiedge  thie  su- 
premacy  of  the  Pope,  but*  differ  from  Catholics, 
generstlly  so  called^  in  having  the'  Church  service 

performed  in' thait'dwhlaiiguage,   and  in  bdhg 

.         »'  If  "■'  *.,'. 

monothelites.     They  derive  their  nafne  and  tenets 

Iff*  •        ■  ' 

•frdm   MaYcfun,    a   monk    of  the   sixth '  ceiitury. 

At  the  source  of  the  Waters^  whidh  is  a  pleasant 
and  pictut6sqae  spot,  at  ia  small  distance  from 
the'  village,'  we  visited  a  convent,  which  went 
by  thte  name  of  llhe  CoriVent  of  Saint  Antonio  di 
Padua,  ind  which' is'  by  mkny  db^ees  the  poorest 
arid  dirtiest  convenf^  I  ever  beheld.  There  is  a 
email  portion  of  ground  attached  to  it,  which  the 
holy  fathers,  whom  I  think  I  might  bfe  jiermitted 
here  to  call  the  holy  lubbers,  cCiltiVate  with  their 
own  hands,  and  neither  their  dr^ss,  hof  ajipearancei 
learning^  nbr  accommodation,  exceed  that  6f  or- 
dinary  labbKers.  Thi^ '  is  a  disgrace  to  themselves, 
or  to  the  people  among  Whom  they  reside.  They 
should  either  quit  the  oflSce,  or  maintain  it  respect- 
ably.    All  inoliasteries,  in  my  opinion, ^rel)ad  in- 
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stitutions  ;  but  while  they  exist  they  ought  not  to 
be  parish  poor-houses.  Our  friend^  the  Bishop, 
was  also  miserably  accommodated,  in  a  small  house 
in  the  village ;  but  it  was  clean,  and  he  seemed  a 
happy  man  j  the  poor  monks  certainly  did  not. 
The  houses  of  the  shiekhs  have  good  substantial 
walls,  but  the  best  rooms  are  generally  occupied  by 
the  silk-worms,  and  are  rarely  in  a  state  fit  to  re- 
ceive human  beings.  In  visiting  the  brother-in-law 
of  our  worthy  shiekh,  who  is  accounted  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  country,  we  were  received  on 
carpets  spread  under  a  tree,  and  presented  with  the 
usual  fare  of  pipes,  coffee,  and  lemonade.  Smoking 
tobacco  is  not  so  much  abused  here  as  among  the 
Turks,  it  is  employed  more  as  a  general  luxury  to^ 
regale  their  friendly  meetings  than  as  a  constant 
and  daily  exercise,  as  regularly  performed  as  their 
stated  prayers,  or  necessary  meals  of  the  Moslems. 
We  remained  two  days  in  Eden,  and,  on  the 
ISth  of  June,  set  out  for  TriJ}oli,  accompanied  by 
our  friend  shiekh  Latouff*  The  distance  is  seven 
hours  and  a  half,  and  by  many  degrees  the  most 
impracticable  road  I  ever  travelled.  It  is  rocky 
and  precipitous,  and,  for  about  five  hours,  a  con- 
tinued and  harassing  descent,  after  which,  it  im- 
proved, and  the  plantations  of  mulberry  trees  about 
the  villages,  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  dells, 
were  extremely  beautiful.  In  about  an  hour  fur- 
ther we  arrived  at  the  village  Zgarti,  which  is  the 


winter  residence  of  the  two  respectable  shiekhs  of 
£den^  and  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  bend  of 
the  river  Reshin,  which  is  here  augmented  by  the 
influx  of  two  tributary  streams,  the  Jourti  and 
Abouali.  The  water  is  of  a  white  chalky  color,  re- 
sembling the  rocks  that  lie  between  it  and  Eden. 

From  Zgarti  to  Tripoli,  the  distance  is  an  hour  and 
ahalf,  and  the  ride  extremely  pleasant,  over  an  undu- 
lating surface,  covered  with  olive  trees ;  the  soil,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  has  not  sufficient  depth  to  admit 
of  cultivation,  and  the  shade  of  the  olive  prevents 
the  evaporation  of  moisture.  We  crossed  the  river 
by  a  stone  bridge,  without  a  parapet,  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  came  to  the  edge  of  the  rocky  flat, 
where  we  had  an  excellent  view  of  Tripoli,  situ- 
ated close  at  its  base,  on  the  edge  of  a  fine  allu- 
vial plain,  which  spreads  out  between  it  and  the 
sea,  and  is  divided  into  gardens,  shaded  with  the 
fig,  the  walnut,  the  mulberry,  and  the  pomegran- 
ate. We  passed  the  town,  and  proceeded  through 
the  plain,  and  pitched  our  tents  close  upon  the 
beach,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Marino.  The 
Ospray  was  riding  in  the  bay  to  carry  us  to  Europe, 
and  our  friends  came  on  shore  to  welcome  our 
arrival  a  little  beyond  the  town. 

There  is  no  connexion  by  houses  between  the 
Marino  and  Tripoli,  but  there  is  a  constant  tho- 
roughfare  of  passengers  going  to  and  from,  walk- 
ing, or  riding  on  horses,  asses,  or  mules. 

The  women  here  wear  the  large  white  upper 
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garment;^  and  cover  their  faces  with  a  dark^colored 
handkerchief.,  The.  men  wear  the  long;  xobes,  the 
striped  ^bba, .  and  the  caftan^  ^hich  they  call  gam-* 
bess,  and  the  silk  turban ,  already  described,  the 
sash  round  the  waist  is  .  charged  with,  the  ds^er', 
and  pistols,  and  a  sword  is  sluqg  round  the  should- 
ers. The  same  distinction  prevails  between  the 
dresses  of  Turks  and  Chris^tiai^^a^^  in  .^ther  places. 
The  gay  colors,  the  yellow, slippesrs, and  the  whit^ 
turban^  belong  to  the.  former ;  th(e  grava  colors,,  the 
red  boots,  and  the  blue  robes  to  the  latter*  But 
the  Turks,  althpugh  they  are  in  possession  of  the 
supreme  power,  are  jQOt  so  m^ch  dreaded  in  Tri- 
poli as  in  pther  parts  of  Syria,  neither  is  their  re- 
ligion so  much  respec;ted  by  the  Christians.  Several 
times  in  passing  between  the  town  and  our  encamp* 
Qient  I  have  seen  the  Christian  boys, praying  in 
ridicule  9f  the  Mahometans,  calling  out  the  same 
words,  and  performing  the  same  genuflexions  with 
them.  This  could  not  have  been  done  in  Damas* 
cus,  Jerusalem,  or  Cairo;  but  here  the  great  strength 
of  the  Christians  emboldens  the  youth  on  the  oue 
hand,  and  the  government  overlook  what  would 
otherwise  be  considered  as  an  insult* 

Tripoli  is  an  ancient  city,  though  it.  possesses  no 
rjpmains  qf  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  by;.Strabo, 
who  derives  the  name  from  its  having  three  cities 
connected  with  it,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus,  pro- 
bably  as  its  founders. 

It  is  stated  that  Kelaun,  Jkijpg,.  pr  rather  governor 


o£^^gypii'imk  iefromthe^Franks'in  !l289,:whett 
he  'demdli^phed!  it  J  fentirdy,  and  built  the  ^  present 
it^it/, '- ih  *he  language  of  the' country  if  is -called 
Trablous.  It  is  built  after  the  Arab  faskionv  with 
fckine^ns  before  the  houses ' last 'in  'Dotmasebs,  and 
tfae^  nativ^i^^are  eMreni«ly  antsious' that  it  should  be 
nckneiwledged  ia  lai^&r  atrd  a^iinertown  thdn  it^  which 
^d^t£tiniy ^'fiot  thb  ca»el  The  pd^pulation  Was^  stat($d 
«&'ttl^(at  14^000i^'butl  shouldtim^fte  tkai^it Hi^on* 
f^utffed'inor^  «ban  twice*  «hat  number.  *  IThe'hou^e^ 
arngbodv^  and' whitened^  artid  ethe  whole  ^town  has 
a  lighti&nd'^eain'apifeKiranoev  die-  streets  aft*e  nar- 
j^bw/'uregtrlari'-and' badly  leaved ;  'thd  bazars  alhe 
few;  fitndi'bttt  indifferent! jr  st£>c%ed  i^th^  comitnodi- 
i^r^  i  A  munber  t  of^  •  caf^s  ^are  *  situated  (m  the  banks 
of'thJe'iiriWr  which^runsithroegh  the  edge  of' the 
townv  and  are  ^pdeasant^  beoauae  they  are  cool  >  but 
iire^  in  nGTii^peetiaeqttal  .to  the^ca^bwin  Damascus, 
^hef'fmit'isr  iin::gveat  /porofusion^iiandof  .the  (Same 
descriptiont;'but  Lthink-the<4ouaii«f'-Eden  much 
highei)  r^flavored  Ihan  'those  < .  of.  Daaaaascus*  '  llced 
water*  is  I  equally  abundant^-  and  equally  esteemed/- 
:r.Thsreris  ai  Jloman.batholio  foonveilt  >in  Tripoli, 
though  but  fewiChristiansf^  that  persuasion ;  th« 
6«^eek:'£!hristians  .are  more  nHm^rous,  landi  the 
Maronite still  more  so:;  all  of  thidm  have  con\^eats. 
r.  There  is  an  English^  and  a ;  French  consul^in 
Tripoli:;  1;he:fornier  of  whom  is  a  very  old  man,  and 
seems  to  be  always  ^asleep  ;;:he  h^d*  lately  married  §> 
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young  Arab  girl  for  his  wife,  who  immediately  laid 
aside  the  veil,  walked  about  in  the  company  of 
gentlemen,  and  received  visiters,  as  the  ladies  do 
in  Europe* 

We  have  now  finished  our  Syrian  tour,  and  are 
prepared  to  leave  this  charming  country,  where 
Heaven  showers  his  bounty  with  a  liberal  hand  on 
the  earth,  and  in  the  sky ;  but  where  man  neglects 
to  profit  by  the  boon,  and  raise  himself  to  heaven. 
The  shiekh  of  the  caravan,  the  soldier,  the  inter** 
preter,  the  servants,  the  tent  pitchers,  are  all  paid 
off;  they  have  performed  their  task,  and  now  plod 
their  way  back  to  their  several  homes*  On  the 
morning  of  the  lyth,  our  tents  were  all  struck, 
aild  by  twelve  o'clock  we  got  on  board,  and  imme- 
diately set  sail  for  the  isle  of  Paros*  Our  first  ope* 
ration,  after  entering  our  cabins,  was  to  shave  our 
beards  and  mustachoes,  to  lay  aside  our  Turkish 
robes,  and  to  exhibit  our  natural  dimensions  in  the 
light  and  comfortable  garb  of  Europeans*  We 
hardly  knew  our  naked  faces  in  the  glass,  and  were 
knowi^  to  each  other  as  old  acquaintances  with 
'Vvhom  we  felt  inclined  to  talk  over  all  that  had  oc- 
curred since  the  last  time  we  had  met. 

On  the  18th,  we  were  opposed  by  a  contrary 
wind,  and  compelled  to  wedge  our  way  by  tedious 
and  traverse  sailing.  On  the  24th  we  lost  sight  of 
Cyprus }  on  the  28th  we  were  beating  up  a  breast 
of  Rhodes  through  a  heavy  sea  j  on  the  30th,  we 
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passed  Cape  Crio  and  Stanchio,  and  were  hailed 
by  a  schooner  bearing  for  Crete ;  on  the  2d  of 
July,  we  had  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  barren  island 
of  Patmos  where  St.  John  wrote  the  Revelations, 
On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  we  passed  the  pictu- 
resque and  memorable  Naxos,  where  the  ungallant 
Theseus  abandoned  the  unfortunate  Ariadne.  After 
which,  a  few  minutes  brought  us  to  Nausa  the 
harbor  of  Paros,  where  we  anchored  in  the  same 
station  that  we  had  occupied  the  year  before.  A 
slave  ship  had  passed  into  the  bay  a  little  before  us^ 
which  had  left  Tripoli  in  Africa  about  ten  days 
before,  and  was  bound  for  Constantinople  with  a 
cargo  of  female  slaves;  they  were  all  in  good 
health  and  excellent  habit  of  body,  and  many  of 
them  had  small  and  handsome  features;  they 
seemed  perfectly  happy  and  resigned  to  their  fate, 
and  were  laughing  and  running  about,  catching 
grasshoppers,  and  amusing  themselves  on  shore 
with  the  most  perfect  unconcern.  So  easily  moulded 
is  the  human  heart  to  circumstances,  that  there  is 
no  situation  in  which  we  can  be  placed,  that  time 
will  not  render  tolerable.  The  anguish  of  having 
parted  with  home,  with  father  and  mother,  and 
sister  and  brother,  and  friends,  had  had  ten  days  to 
soften  into  tranquillity,  and  the  inability  to  alter 
or  control  had  reconciled  them  to  their  fate ;  a 
little  liberty  on  shore,  had  restored  their  youthful 
spirits,  and  happily  made  them  forget  their  degraded 
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Condition.  Night  closes  in,  and  they  are  reminded 
of  their  bondage,  all  are  hnrried  tin  board  the 
vessel,  and  huddled  up  together  like  cattle  in  a 
pinfold.  What  monsters  are  slave  merchants,  dave 
drivers,  and  kidnappers,  and  all  the  dealers  in  bu^ 
man  flesh  i  Let  them  be  exiled  frosn  society,  a^ 
no  peace  or  intercourse  held  with  them,  till  the 
scandalous  traffic  be .  utterly  abolished,  and  the 
enslaved  set ,  free.  The  boon  of '  freedom  the 
bondman  owea  to  England,:  and  the  'emancipatied 
heart  will  feel,  and  the  emancipated  tongue  will 
tell  to  future*  times;  .that  auEnglish  senator  had 
the  courage  and  tlie£!hristiamty  to  lendfais  genius 
axidhis labor to'imhackle the  unfortunate  AfriC£[D; 
by  teaching :amercehaiy  world  that'  the  rcolor  of 
the  skin  is  neitherrvice '  nor  virtue  in  the  wearer  j" 
tjiat  man  claims  humanity  from  maUj 'torbe  paid 
for  the  labor  of  his  hands,  and  jfreeiy  to  enjoy  tire' 
air  of  heaven^  which  God  hath  freely  spreBdrarounrt 

him.   .  .";  :         :.    :-    ^  :     ^   :  '  .:  :.    "' 

The  navy  \faters  in:  the  Bay  of  :Nausa;  It  ha^ 
a  safe  and  well  sheltered  anchorage^  but  there  is  no~ 
land  accommodation,  and  hanfly  a'  :purchas€able 
conatmodity  in  the  place;  mot  so:  Paroikii[,  or, 'as' 
it  is  there  pronoiniced,  Parekia,  winch  is  the  other 
harbor  of  Paros ;  but  it  is  little  frequented  by 
flipping  on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  itgharbofr 
We  remained  four  days  in  the  harbor  of  Farekia» 
from  which  we  sailed  for  Delos  on  the  9th,  and 


thencfe  bo  the  15th  for.  Milo,  aaicAently  Melos, 
where  we  arrived  at  four  p.  m.  of  the  same  day ; 
the  distance  is  about  seventy  miles.  As  we  passed 
the  glands  of  Serpho,  Syra,  and  Argentiera,  the 
plea^nt  looking  villages  along  their  sloping  clif& 
reminded  us  of  our.  approach  to  Christian  countries 
and  to  Cbriatiaa  habits.  The  half  forgotten  sound 
pf  belk,.  announcing:  the  welcome. return  of  the 
^eekly  aabbath,  and  pealing:,  in  the  hour  of  public 
prayer,  surprized  and  deUghted  uh,  and  called  up 
many,  recollections  of  our  native  home^  such  a 
call  to  ..the  house  of  God  is  not  permitted  in 
Turkey,  where  Christians  and  Moslems  dwell  pro- 
miscuously together ;  but  in  many  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  where  the  inhabitants  are  entirely 
Christian^ .and  pay  for  their  privileges,  they  are 
summoned  ^to  the  hcmse. of  prayer  by  bells,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  Christian  Europe. 

The  entrance  to  the.  harbor  of  Milo  is  bold  and 
picturesque ;_ two  large  masses  of  rock  project  a 
Uttl^  from,  the  island  on  .the.  left.  The  town  of 
Castro  witha.qasUe  to  guard  the  entrance,  stands 
high  pn  the  sJ40unit  of  the.  rock,  mi  the  same  side. 
The  bay  is  deep,  and., runs  almost  quite  through 
the  island ;  th^  anchorage,  is  good,  hut.  there  is  no 
town  close  to  tl^e  bay  in  any  part ;  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  the  ground  is  low,  and  infested  with  malaria^ 
yet  here  with  a  matchless  perversity,  still  stands 
the  principal  town  of  JMilo,  about  two  miles  from 
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the  shore.  We  did  not  visit  it,  but  were  informed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Castro,  whom  good  sense 
has  directed  to  choose  a  healthy  situation  for  their 
residence,  that  the  town  0f  Milo  is  exti^emety  un« 
wholesome,  and  that  the  countenances  of  the  pea- 
pie  who  dwell  in  it  are  as  white  as  chalk.  There 
are  about  five  hundred  families  in  the  whole  idand, 
and  the  whole  population  is  estimated  at  about 
9000  souls.  On  the  l6th,  we  procured  horses, 
and  rode  to  Castro  ;  the  road  lay  up  a  steep  ascent 
on  which  we  observed  many  masses  of  obsidian. 
The  whole  mountain  is  volcanic,  and  the  effects  of 
its  action  are  seen  in  the  theatre  which  lies  between 
the  town  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  which 
has  been  completely  buried  by  a  shower  of  vol. 
canic  ashes.  A  few  steps  of  it  have  been  unco- 
vered on  one  side,  they  consist  of  the  marble  of 
the  island,  and  are  fresh  and  uninjured. 

At  Castro  the  air  is  good,  and  the  people  are 
healthy,  the  village  is  small,  the  houses  are  built  of 
stone,  and  the  streets  are  very  irregular.  It  is  the 
best  place  to  obtain  pilots  for  the  Archipelago*  By 
the  time  that  we  returned  to  the  vessel  our  water- 
ing was  completed,  and  we  weighed  anchor  at  four 
F.  M.  and  beat  out  of  the  harbor.  Nothing  can  be 
more  delightful  than  the  prospect  which  the  travel- 
ler enjoys  in  going  into,  and  coming  out,  of  the  dif- 
&rent  harbors  in  the  Archipelago.  That  of  Milo 
is  pre-eminent ;  when  out  at  sea,  and  looking  back 
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to  the  lofty  and  picturesque  situation  of  C^tro,  the 
Gcmical  mountains^  and  steeps  on  each  side  of  the 
bay,  surrounded  by  the  clustering-  cydade§>  and 
lighted  up  with  the  siS'ftiened  glow  of  the  evening 
sun^  the  soul  is  delighted  and  refined,  and  the  eye 
is  never  tired  with  gazing  on  the  scene.  Small 
Greek  vessels  with  white  sails,  and  finely  painted 
hulls,  are  constantly  passing  and  repassing,  going 
to  and  from  their  respective  islands.  One  vessel 
brushes  up  under  a  favorable  gale,  with  all  her  stun 
sails  set ;  another  is  quite  becalmed,  and  anxiously 
looking  out  for  a  breeze ;  while  a  third  is  scudding 
along  the  shore,  and  catching  a  wind  from  the  land 
that  sends  it  merrily  forward  on  its  course.  Such 
scenes  of  activity,  mingled  with  the  recollection  of 
their  ancient  grandeur,  holds  the  mind  in  a  state  of 
pleasing  and  continual  enchantment. 

From  Milo  it  was  the  intenlicm  of  the  noble  tra^ 
Vellcr  to  have  sailed  for  Athens,  and  to  have  ex- 
tended his  tour  to  those  parts  of  Greece  which  he 
had  not  been  able  to  visit  the  year  before ;  but  the 
plague  was  again  raging  in  Libadia  and  Attica } 
even  Athens  itself  was  supposed  to  be  infected* 
Not  wishing  to  close  with  such  an  enemy  of  our 
race,  all  thoughts  of  returning  to  Athens  were  there- 
fore  abandoned,  and  we  steered  directly  for  Malta. 
On  the  morning  of  the  17tb,  we  were  off  Cape 
St.  Angelo ;  the  rock  is  bold  and  irregular,  and  of  a 
reddish  hue.    The  island  of  CerigOi  the  ancient 
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C3rthera,  where  Venus  sprung  from  the  froth  of  the 
sea,  is  less  rugged  in  appearance  than  any  of  the 
islands.     It  contains  a  number  of  houses,  and  ex- 
hibits considerable  cultivation  ;  but  is^  upon  the 
whole,  a  barren  looking  residence  for  the  Queen  of 
Love  and  Beauty,     In  the  Saronic  Gulf  the  wind 
began  to  head  us,  and  when  we  reached  Cape  Me- 
tapan  we  were  six  points  off  our  course.     On  the 
19th,  the  wind  became  favorable,  and  during  the 
night  we  went  three  or  four  knots  an  hour.    This 
continued  duriiig  the  fiOth,  and  al]  the  -21st  the 
weather  was  particularly  pleasait^  and  the  sea  so 
smooth,  that  though  we  were  going  at  the  rate  of 
four  knots  an  hour,  it  was  impossible  to  tell,  when 
we  were  below,  that  the'  vessel  was  moving.     This 
contmued  also  during  the  @Sd,  and  on  the  £dd  at 
noon  we  arrived  in  the  quarantine  harborat  Malta^ 
and  had  a  quarantine  of  15  days  assignied  us.  Here 
I  left -the  noble  family,  and  here  I  close  the!  narra- 
tive of  the  extensive  tour  whifch  I  had  thie '  honor 
of  performing  in  their  company,  and  which  throiighl 
put  had  really  been  a  journey  of  pleasure,     Oike 
unfortunate'  sailor,  in  a  state  -  of  'intoxicati6h, ;  was 
drowned  in  the  hai*bor  of  Malta,  on  the  outgoing  j 
but>  saving  that,  iiot  one  acciddnt  b^fel  alny  of  the 
party.    Our  nuthb&rs  were  ndt  thihned  by  death,' 
nor  oitr  comforts  abiid^ged  by  disease;    All  ret&M- 
ed  in:  excellent  health,  d6li^htdd  with  th^  voyage 
ti^  tliey  had,  achieved^  and  fnllyl  satisfied,  thai  if 
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they  had  travelled  to  the  world^s  end,  they  would 
not  have  found  a  place  where  man  is  so  eminently 
raised  amid  this  vast  creation,  where  he  enjoys  so 
many  political  and  religious  privileges^  as  itf  £ng^ 
land.  The  proper  effect  of  such  an  etivied  posses- 
sion should  not  be  to  make  her  citizens  proud,  for- 
getful of  themselves,  and  disdainful  to  others;  but 
to  make  them  value  the  means  by  which  they  have 
attained  the  lofty  pre-eminence,  and  to  teach  their 
descendants  to  run  the  same  virtuous  race ;  that 
men  of  after-times  may  say  to  them,  as  the  Sche- 
reeff  in  Jeilbalem  said  to  us,  "  We  believe  the 
word  of  an  Englishman,  because  an  Englishman 
speaks  the  truth/'  Keep  that  which  is  committed 
to  your  trust — ^the  character  acquired  for  you  by 
your  ancestors.  "^ 
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